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Foreword 


The modern historiography of Indian art began with the descriptive 
survey of monuments by archaeologists and the application of 
concepts and canons based on the history of Western art by 
historians like Fergusson and V. Smith. With HaveJi, Coomara- 
swamy and V. S. Agrawala began a new kind of art history which 
gave due attention to the symbology and the characteristic idiom 
ot Indian art traditions. It recognized that art is not merely an 
artifice to please the senses but a language which speaks to the 
mind and heart. It has been said that the conception of beauty in 
the West moved from the ancient ideal of the perfection of generic 
or universal form to the modern ideal of the characteristic expre¬ 
ssiveness of individual form. In India form or rttpa was valued not 
so much for its representation of external Nature as for its capacity 
to reveal inner Nature ot bJiava. The language of art is designed 
to articulate the permanent moods of the soul, and its enjoyment 
is ultimately nothing but a species of self-realization mediated by 
the felt images of experience, This remains the essential conception 
of art in the Indian tradition even though its continental history 
includes a vast variety of different opinions and an equally varied 
achievement. The fact that the greater part of ancient Indian art 
has been lost without a trace makes any historical generalization 
even more difficult. Nevertheless, it remains true that we must not 
think of temples, images and pictures as things, an artificial world 
parallel to the natural one. but as representations of ideas, an 
expression of the inner world. The appreciation of this inner world 
can only come through the painstaking study of the Indian cultural 
tradition. The understanding of the art object can never be reduced 
to its mere sensuous perception, nor can this understanding come 
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simply in terms of universal principles gleaned from any or every 
culture. Ii necessarily requires a study of the ideas, conventions 
and norms of taste characteristic of some cultural tradition or 
epoch. 

Since die work of Coomaraswamy so much has come to be widely 
recognized, no one would say now that the history of Indian art 
is one of decay and that its periods of creativity were simply periods 
oi imitation. Nevertheless, the task of studying the development 
ol Indian art in the background of cultural changes is a vast and 
challenging one. The present work undertakes the analysis of 
sculptural development in Rajasthan from A.D. fcOO to A.D. 1000. 
In particular it studies the cult background of images and seeks “to 
correlate the abstract ideals and their concrete plastic forms in the 
wider context” ofhistorical and cultural development, It describes 
the building of temples and the variation of themes according to 
the cults - Vakuava, Saiva, Sdkia, Sattra. Gupta sculptural tradition 
developed and reached high perfection in this period, declining 
later by becoming stiff and stereotyped. 

Much of Rajasthan is said to have been included then in the sphere 
of Gurjaradcsa and it was the age of a struggle for supremacy 
between the Imperial PratihSras and the R&sftrakutas. The Gurjara- 
Prattharas, the Chahamsnas and the Guhilaputras ruled the different 
parts of Rajasthan. Different cults flourished together peacefully 
and splendid temples were built in different parts of the region. 
Temples of Osia and Ki radu, Chittorgarh and Ahad, Jhularapatan 
and Badoli, Abaneri and Parana gar may be mentioned as illustration. 

From the Gupta period the Smarta-Paur&nika religion had grown 
up. This represented a sea-change from the ancient Vedic religion. 
The deity was now fully humanized and the Paurflnjka myths became 
the basis for representing its diverse aspects. Instead of the older 
ritual new forms of worship were evolved. Vedic religion had been 
exclusive. The new Smarta-Pauranika cults were available to all 
sections of society. God came to be conceived above all as a 
person with whom a personal relationship of Bhakti was possible. 
While the number of deities and cults multiplied a broad syncretism 
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reflected the prevailing spirit of tolerance. Within each of the 
cults, Saiva, Vaisrtava etc., the deity was imaged in diverse ways. 
The VyUhas and Avatdras of Vis nil formed numerous themes. The 
Vyahas were emanations and represented an earlier phase. The 
Avawras especially the avataras in human form became the most 
popular objects of the growing religion of BhaktL The Saumya and 
bgra forms of Siva and diverse forms of Sakti were elaborated 
iconographically. Image worship in temples came to be gradually 
the heart of religious life. The author details the growth of cults, 
Lheir diverse iconography and the structure and carving of the 
temples in a brief but clear manner. 

The author is indeed eminently qualified for the difficult but 
significant task she has undertaken. She is a Sanskritist, a historian 
and an artist in her own right. She writes with rare erudition and 
admirable lucidity. Her work represents the new kind of art history 
where technical description, cultural interpretation and historical 
explanation are combined in due proportion, 1 am sure it will 
remain a work of much interest for students and scholars alike for 
a long time. 


OCTOBER 19 , 1918 


G. C. Pande 

Farmer Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Raju&than 
aruf University of Allahabad; 
Chairman, Allahabad 
Museum Society. 
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Preface 


This work attempts to study the sculptural traditions of the temples 
of Rajasthan roughly from ca. 800 A.D. to 1000 A-D. Based on 
contemporary sources and field work it traces illustrative examples 
up to the 12th century A.D, These sculptural traditions have been 
studied in the light of the development of the religious cults in 
different parts ol Rajasthan. In order to understand them, sculpture 
has been interpreted here as a relationship between abstract ideals 
and their concrete symbols. Man has always used images to bring 
the invisible realm ol the spiritual and divine beings within the 
range ol perception. He has made symbols and cult images in 
earthly substances as permanent as stone and has tried to see the 
divine power in them. Besides, for the proper appreciation of the 
sculptural traditions of a particular period, the historical and 
religious background of that epoch has been reviewed. In vie\v of 
this, an attempt has been made to study and correlate the abstract 
ideals and their concrete plastic form in the wider context of the 
historical and cultural background and general traditions which 
vveie prevalent in India at that lime. This approach has also helped 
in examining the regional and sub-regional variations in sculptures 
despite their representation according to the iconographtc and 
Pauranic texts. For the study of the abstract ideals which have 
formulated the sculpture, the iconographic, Pauranic, literary and 
epigraphies I sources of the early and contemporary periods have 
been studied. 

This work has been divided into eight chapters. The first chapter 
examines the influence of the geographical, historical and religious 
conditions on the sculptures and temple building activities in 
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different parts of Rajasthan. The second chapter describes the 
main temple sites which developed as a result of many of these 
factors. Following this, the work can be divided into two major 
parts. The first starts with chapter third and ends with chapter seventh 
where the development of different religious cults and their influence 
on sculptural representation have been discussed. Chapter eighth 
comprises the second part. It tackles the general principles which 
were followed in sculptural representation. It is interesting to note 
that despite the varied religious themes, there is a unity in the 
sculptural decorations of the temples. 

From the beginning of the 20th century a number of scholars and 
archaeologists have explored and published reports on the sculptural 
wealth of Rajasthan, Resides, the epigraphical records found from 
the temples have also been published for purposes of tracing the 
genealogies of the rulers However, these publications are isolated 
and have unduly ignored the correlation of the sculptural traditions 
with the contemporary religious, literary and historical traditions of 
India. The present work endeavours to fill in this gap. 

The sculptural traditions of ca. 800 - 1000 A.D., present a continuity 
of the Gupta period with the main difference that they arc small in 
size, unusual in elaboration and intricate in carvings. At the end 
of the 4th century A.D., the greater part of Rajasthan was within 
the confines of the Gupta Empire, The Gupta Empire came to an 
end but its sculptural traditions persisted in Rajasthan up to the 
10th century A.D.. with some local variations. This is evident in 
the temple sites at Osia, Ab&neri, Alwar, Udaipur, Badoll, etc. In 
Rajasthan, the sculptural traditions reached its apogee during 
ca, 800 -1000 A.D. t though the stylistic changes can be t raced in them 
up to the 12th century A. D. The period from 11th century A.D., 
onwards represents a decay in sculpture having become more stiff 
and stereotyped as compared to that of ca. 800 ■ 1000 A.D. 

Department of Painting Neetima Vashishtha 

Faculty of Fiqe An 3 
University of Rajasthan 
JAIPUR - 302 015 
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Temples in Rajasthan: 
A Geographical And Historical 

Perspective 

(800 A.D.-1000 A.D.) 












Temples are the repositories or the traditions of sculpture in India. 
Geographical, historical and religious factors have played 
a significant role in their development. A fertile region with rivers, 
sufficient rainfall and stone quarries encouraged their construction, 
while a place with shifting sand-dunes and scanty rainfall impeded 
their progress, Besides, a stable political order and a sense of 
security created suitable conditions for building temples. Moreover, 
the patronage of the rulers and the co-operation of the people 
further encouraged their construction and maintenance. Even the 
invading armies did not hamper the temple-building activity if the 
invader cherished common religious heritage and traditions or the 
invaded people. 

It is the socio-religious traditions of a period that influen¬ 
ced the sculptures carved in a temple. This implies that for the 
proper appreciation of the sculptures, a knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment or the canons of music, dancing, painting and of all other 
arts is necessary as without this a beholder can only see the outward 
form of an image and its meaning may not become clear to him. 
This is the reason why for the proper appreciation of sculpture the 
VifQudhurnwltura Pur&ria has emphasised the knowledge of all 
other arts upon which it is dependent, 1 Even the sculptor would 
miss the spirit of creation if he did not understand the significance 
of the socio-religious background. This does not mean that sculp¬ 
ture has no aesthetic and philosophic values of its own. However, 
for a proper understanding and appreciation of any sculpture a 
thorough awareness of the history, culture and the socio-religious 
factors of the region is necessary both for the sculptor and the 
spectator. 

For these reasons, for the study of the traditions of the 
sculptures of Rajasthan during the 9th and 10th centuries of the 
Christian era a knowledge of the natural, historical and religious 
conditions of that period is a prerequisite. Therefore, before 
exploring the temples to study the sculptural traditions, it would 
be necessary to lake a panoramic view of the geographical, 
historical and religious conditions of Rajasthan in the aforesaid 
period. These aspects are discussed in the following sections. 
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Geographical Background 

The area of the modern State of Rajasthan mainly com¬ 
prises the erstwhile nineteen Princely States 2 of Rajput ana and the 
British territory of Ajmer. Rajasthan is bounded on the west and 
north-west by Pakistan, on the north and north-east by Punjab, on 
the east by Uttar Pradesh, on the east and south-east by Madhya 
Pradesh and on the south west by Gujarat. 

Rajasthan presents striking variations of physical features, 
which have resulted in surprising variations of climate, soil, popu¬ 
lation, agricultural and mineral resources. These variations are due 
to the Aravalli ranges which run 3 across the state from north-east 
to south-west for nearly 692 kms and divide Rajasthan into dif¬ 
ferent climatic zones viz., (i) Western sandy plains, (ii) Aravalli 
range and hilly region, and (iii) Had oh plateau and the eastern 
plains. 


(i) Western Sandy Plains 


The area west of the Aravalli is lurlher divided into two 
zones : (a) Sandy-Arid Zone and (b) Semi-Arid plains, 

fa) Sandy-Arid Zone : This zone is the extreme part or 
Western Rajasthan comprising the areas of Barmer, Jaisalmer. 
Bikaner, Churu and a part of Jodhpur, It is mainly covered with 
sand dunes. The aridity of the desert made this area largely 
inhospitable for big human settlements. Recurrent famines, short¬ 
age of water and scanty rainfall made the living of the people of 
this area hard and compelled them to adopt a nomadic way of life. 
Consequently, no extensive cultural and religious activities such as 
the building of temples could take place in this region during the 
period ol this study, except at few places like Kiradu. Buchkala, 
etc. 


(b) Semi-Arid plains: The semi-arid zone includes districts 
*>t Jalore. Sirohi. Pali, Nagaur, Jodhpur, Sikar and a part ofJaipur. 
The transitional climatic conditions are found in this region,* The 
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western pan along the base of Arftvallis i.e., the Godivdr tract is 
drained and fertilized by the Lum river and its tributaries. 

On account of!ess rigorous climatic conditions and easier 
availability of stone and water, the rulers found it more practical 
to favour the construction of temples in this region, Consequently, 
we find a comparatively larger number of temple sites in this region 
as compared to the sandy-arid zone, the important ones being Osia 
in Marwar, and I-larsanaiha and A batten in Jaipur region. The 
different qualities of stone used in the sculptures of these sites have 
also affected their life span. The stone available around the region of 
Marwar is sand-stone, which ihough easy to carve, cannot sustain 
the rigours of weather very Jong. On the other hand, the sand¬ 
stone of the temples at AbSnen and Harsanatha comprises a great 
amount of the gnetsstc element which is more durable than the 
stone used in some of the Vaisnava temples at Osia, Kirftda and 
Buchkala. This is the reason why the sculptures of the latter group 
of temples have shown signs of decay earlier than the former. 

(ii) Aravalli range and the Hilly Region 

The Aravalli region comprises the east ofSirohi, Abu. 
Udaipur, Chittor, Dungarpur, Banswara and Alwar. This region 
is marked by constant succession of hills and valleys, with occa¬ 
sional distant plains. The slopes aud -b ase of the mo tin mi ns arc 
clothed with fairly dense for ests. AN the hill ranges are intersected 
by numerous streams, wh ich fertiltzethe land . 

The Aravalli range has assumed diverse shapes at different 
places in this region, its most elevated part is a duster of hills 
known as Arhucfa (Mount Abu) with its main peak at Guru iikhara. 
At Ekaiinga, it is triangular in shape and so it is called Trikma, 

It has assumed a fish-shape near Udaipur, and as such is known as 
Machhattimagra . 6 

The ranges of the Aravalli with their ravines, valleys and 
water streams provided shelter and natural security to the indigenous 
tribes and also to the early 1K$a(riya settlers - the Mauryas and the 
Guhiias. This also made it possible for them to carve out independent 
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kingdoms lor themselves in the early 7ill century A.D., at 
Chittor and Ahad respectively. Ir is this isolated location which 
provided natural security against invasions to the temples construc¬ 
ted at Nagdfi. Jagat, Tusa, Iswal, Dilwara, Achalesvara, etc., 
while the temples in the plains of Osia, Harsanatha, etc,, became 
an easy prey to the Muslim invasions. Built during the Bih and 9th 
centuries A.D., the temples of this region have also suffered natural 
decay through the effects of the weather. On the other hand the 
temples ai Tusa, Jagat, Nagda, etc., are still extant for two reasons : 
(a> they were built of the harder variety of stone easily available 
in this region and (b) they remained undisturbed from invasions. 

(ill) Itaduti Ptatf^Q and tbe Eastern plain « 

The Eastern plain covers the area north-east, east and south¬ 
east of the Aravalli range. The western boundary is marked by 
ihe eastern edge of the Aravaiij hills and extends to the north of 
Udaipur. The Hadoti plateau - Bundi, (Cota and Jhalawar covers 
the eastern part along the Chambal river, south east of the Me war 
plains. The greater part of this area is drained by the river 
Chambal and its right-bank tributaries like Kali Sindh, Parwan and 
Parbati. 6 


The rivers Chambal, lianas. Mahi and their tributaries 
have made the region fertile and prosperous. Besides, the inter¬ 
state trade routes connecting Delhi, Gujarat and Malwa passed 
through this region. 7 and brought its inhabitants in touch with the 
other parts ol the country. This resulted in the assimilation of 
the traditions of the other parts of India into the sculptural repre¬ 
sentation ol this region. The prosperity of the region made the 
liie ol the people easy and comfortable, and provided them with 
more leisure. They were able to divert their energies to religious 
pursuits and the building of the residences of gods. They gave 
vent to their lee lings by developing the temple-sites at B&doli and 
Chandnivaii on the banks ol the river Chambal and Chandrabhagd 
respectively. Besides, the temples also grew in the remote areas 
such as ai Airu, \ilas. MukandarS, Bijolian. etc. The easy access 

to the hard quality of stone added to the growth and life of the 
temples. 
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II 

lIKtorical Background of the Gurjaradesa 

Rajasthan formed a pan of Gurjaradesa during the Bih 
and 10th centuries, Gurjaradesa was then also known as the 
Gurjarabhumi or Gurjaratrd. ft was a complete political unit 
comprising the modem slates of Gujarat, Rajasthan and parts of 
Madhya Pradesh. The rulers and people of this vast region were 
known as the Gurjaras. ft The homogeneity of the people, speaking 
a common language and ha\ ing similar social and religious institu¬ 
tions. is reflected by the similarity of traditions in the sculptures of 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, l ! ttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, with 
minor variations due to local proclivities. Besides, the tolerant 
attitude of the rulers and their patronage not only facilitated the 
building of the temples but also kept them intact during the times 
of war.® This is evident by the fact that despite their struggle for 
the hegemony of India, the Rdstfakutas and the Pratiharas did not 
resort to the destruction of temples: rather at times they sump¬ 
tuously donated to them as they cherished common religious tradi¬ 
tions and heritage. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries the GutjaradeSa was divided 
into small stales ruled by independent and semi-independent rulers. 
Among its territories in Rajasthan, Marwar was in the hands of 
the Pratiharas, 1w Udaipur (Mewar) was ruled by the Guhilaputras," 
Chittor 14 and Kota 13 were governed by the Mauryas, Jhahirapdtan 
was held by Durgagana 1 * and SapSdalaksa (present Sambhar and 
Sikar’, was under the Chahamanas, 13 The region of Baroach 
(modern Gujarat) was under the control of Bhartrivaddha II, a 
Chahamana feudatory of Nugabhatta l,’" Sarasvata Manila la and 
Satyapura Mandata were occupied by Mulardja, a Chdlukya feu¬ 
datory and Malwa was under the sway of the Paramdras, 11 


Imperial Pralihara Rulers of Gurjaradesa 


The history of the 7th and 8th centuries of these rulers is 
incomplete and scattered. Even then on the basis of the scattered 
literary, epigraphic and archaeological sources, ls it is ascertained 
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th ' 8,h and ,,h cemuries a - ° nc bra «» 
.. *-■ urjara-Praliharas was ruling at Jabalipur (Jalore). From 

i. hmhmmala which was completed in 778 A.D. » it is evident 
m atsarija, a ruler of ihis branch was ruling at .lalore The 
ascription from Osia“> and the Daulatpura Copper plate .rant" 
■ o refer to Vatsaraja as a supreme ruler orGurjaradesa. j 

t™t™. Fr0m lheirra P"al of Jahalipur, the rulers of this dynasty 

trader the “mu br ° U?ht ’ h,: wholc ° f 0‘Tjaradcsa 

Raiasthan th^f They ™ de '"dependent rulers ofMalwa and 

Ultimately, they shifted their capita] 

wth S t!" s e r T n ° r Maraar in ,he hands «* ** Sw» 

tth and km. They were known as the Imperial Pratiharas. 

the curhra ^r:r Pra :^ o/ : Th * «r 

. . J “fa-Pratihdra rulers discovered at Jodhpur" and Ghatiyala® 

n Ma ™[ '•efer to another branch of the Pratiharas who 

Pribha ‘ h 7 CS '°V f Mar ' Mr “ lh ' Sudatories of the Imperial 
Pratiharas ruling tn Kanauja during the 8th and 10th centuries A D 

, ' S bra "J- h 01 lhe p ™tiharas was also known as the Gurjara-Prati- 
hsras as they were the rulers of Marwar. a part or Gurjaradesa « 

A number of inscriptions also stale that the territory of the 
Guiyara -Pral'hara rulers comprised Dexdavannkarisam (Didwina)» 
t!'7‘: ra (Man(,or ), Medantakapma (Medata), Valla 

7b'“ a t (J '" salmcr area > ancl Bhinmdla.» Maodor, Medata and 
Bhinntala were the capital cities of the rulers of this dynasty. 

i Thc 'P'S^pincal evidences confirm that the feudatories of 

2* taSlTItt" ° r K:,na “ ja had direct with 

their h omelan d of Marwar. Among these rulers. Kakka (Ca. 800 
, J fought as a feudatory of Nagabhatta II of the Imoeriil 

Xort frr B “- " hidl ‘ s situated near Jmjhpur 
(Mandor), is referred to as Nagabhatta U's osvn land (Jvn gJ n 

At this time the Prutihara Banka was ruling at Mandor The 

copper plate grant of Bhoja (844 A.D.),» the son of Nagabhatta 

rialPratite'IT f °- th ' v!lla * c Siva ,in UidsWM) by the Intpe- 
. . ' hra VatsarSja. The grant of this village fell into abeyance 

dunng the reign ofRamabhadra (833-36 A.D ). Bhoja, the lessor 
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of Ramabhadra renewed this grant. This shows that the reign 
of Marwar was under the control oflhe Imperial Prariharas, and 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas were their feudatories. 

Under the patronage of these rulers, the cities of Osia, 
Bhiitmala, Rohinsakupa, Kiradu, Mandor, etc., in Marwar became 
thriving centres of art and culture. This could be inferred from 
the inscriptionai and archaeological evidences, as well ns from the 
descriptions of Ywftn Chwing. The Kuvattiyamditi also mentions 
the visit of one Siva Chandra Gani and his disciples to Bhlnmala, 
who beautified the Gurjaradesa with temples. 5,1 During the reign 
of Vatsaraja. the city of UpakeSapura 34 (Osia) developed as a place 
of pilgrimage. Similarly, the cities of Mandor and Rohinsakupa 
(Ghatiyalaj became famous centres of art at that time. Moreover, 
it was due to the royal patronage that despite the adverse condi¬ 
tions of the desert, the temple cities of Osia, Bhinm&Ja and Kiradu 
could be built. 

The religious beliefs and the tolerant attitude of the 
Pratihflra rulers also encouraged every sect to build temples in 
their dominion. They were themselves devotees of di fie rent 
deities. 31 * Vatsar2ja is described as the devout worshipper of Siva, 
while Nagabhatta, Bhoja and Mahendrap&la were the Paramo* 
Bftagavari-bhakta or devout worshippers of goddess Bhagavati, who 
may be Durgd or Laksmi. Ramabhadra and Mahipala of this 
dynasty were devout worshippers of Surya. Despite their being 
followers of different sects, ihey extended patronage to all. 
Therefore, along with Hinduism, Jainism also received their 
patronage. While building the pillar with the images of Ganapati 
at Ghatiyala, in 861 A.D., Kakkuka, the Pratihara ruler of Mandor. 
also gave donations for the building of a temple of Mahilviru 
there. 30 


(b) Chdhamanas of Sdkambhari : The Chdhamanas of 
Sapadal.iksa were also the feudatories of the Imperial Pratiharas. 
The capital city of the Chfihamanas was Sakambhari (Sumbharj. 
According to the inscription of V.S. 1030 (973 A.Dp 7 of Vigraha 
Rdja Chauhdna, discovered at Harsagiri (Sikar), Giivaka I (815 
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A.D.) or this line was a feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara, Naga- 
bhatta II (795 A.D. - 833 A.D.). Guvaka I is described as a warrior 
of great repute, who achieved fame at the court of Nfigabhatta ll. 3 * 
The Pratfipgarh inscription ofMahendra Pfila (V.S. 1003-946 A.D,) 3s ’ 
mentions that with the help of the Chfihamfina family, Bhoja had 
attained a high position. On seeing the Imperial Pratihara ruler 
engaged in defending his kingdom from the Rfistrakiita invasion, 
Vakpati Raja of the Chauhfina dynasty overthrew his allegiance 
and became in dependent,* 10 Even the successive wars of the 
Imperial Pratihfiras for the hegemony of India, did not affect the 
internal economy of Sakambhari as they were not fought on this 
part of the land. 

This favourable political condition induced the people of 
this region to devote their minds to higher things in life. Saivism 
Jound its great patrons among the Chauhfina rulers as Siva was 
uO their tutelary deity.I*- Consequently, under their patronage the 
Saiva devotees built the magnificent Siva temple of Harsanfitha on 
the steep-hillock at Sikar. Both the people and the Chauhfina 
rulers profusely donated for its construction, and the sculptors 
found full opportunity to give expression to the religious traditions 
of the period. Besides, the Chauhfina rulers, Vfikpati and Simha- 
rfija built temples of Siva at Pushkara. 1 - They were liberal rulers 
and, therefore, extended patronage to the other sects, Simharfija 
also built a temple of RamQditya or Surya near Pushkara: 11 The 
Jama devotees too en joyed the royal patronage and donations from 
these rulers. The Chauhfinas of the Nadol branch donated freely 
to the Jaina temples, although they were themselves devout 
worshippers of Surya, Siva, Visnu or Sakti: 11 

(cVBar-Gujar chiefs of RSjyapura : Among the other 
Chauhfina feudatories the Bargujar chiefs of Rajyapura (in Alwurj 
belonged to the family of the Imperial Praliharas. Their accept¬ 
ance of the suzerainty of the Imperial PratihLiras was nominal. For 
instance, the Bargujar chief Mathanadeva assumed the sovereign 
titles of' Mahordjadhiroja 'and Parame&vara. 

The Bargujar chiefs - Sfivaja (V.S, 979)^ and his son 
Mathanadeva (V.S. I016)* a - were devotees of £iva and built the 
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temple city of Rajyapura now known as Pardnagar, where Jainism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side. On the one side, Savata 
donated for the consecration of the image of Sdntinatha whereas 
Mathanadeva (1016 V.S.) gdfnted villages for the maintenance of 
the temple of NiJakaptWj/This indicates their tolerant attitude 
towards all religions. (if 

(d) Cuhifaputras of MedapCt{a : In Rajasthan, the area of 
the southern side of the A rival li was known as Medaptt{a. The 
Guhilaputras played a significant role in this region although the 
history of the early Guhilas is shrouded in mystery. The whole of 
the south-west of Mewar was a part of their dominion. They 
recognized the suzerainty of the Pnuiharas for sometime. 47 Around 
953 A.D., during the reign of Alla fa when the Pratihara power 
declined, the Guhilas assumed independence.^ They did not have 
any fear from the Ras|raku(as too, as they were in matrimonial 
alliance with them,” 

The extant epigraphical records and sculptural wealth of 
Mewar prove that both the rulers and the people of this region 
were lovers of arts. They gave liberal donations for the temples. 
Added to this, the peaceful administration gave impetus to the 
building of the temples in the region. There are many examples of 
huge edifices which were built with the donations of the people. An 
inscription dated 718 V.S, (660-61 A.D.) of the reign or Aparajita“ 
records that the wife of hjs general Vardha Simha built the temple 
of Vispu. The cumulative result of these factors was that in 
MedapSta temples were built not only at its capital cities of Ahad, 
Nagda and Chittor but also in its remote areas. 

The inscription of Allata (V.S. 1010), found at the Sdrnes- 
vara temple at Ahad, shows the favourable political, social and 
economic conditions in which the temples were constructed, it 
mentions the names of the go$thiktis and the officials of the court 
who financed the building of the temples of Vi^nu at Ahad. The l 
financial prosperity of Mewar also geared up the temple-building I 
activities. The merchants from Karnataka, Madhyadesa, Lata j 
and Takkadesa thronged to Ahad to buy and sell goods. Taxes J 
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collected from them were assigned for the maintenance of the 
temples/’ 1 These merchants who were the carriers of the religious 
traditions and culture of South India, influenced the beliefs of the 
people In this region, the impact of which is visible in the Vaisnava 
and ktiva images of this period in Rajasthan. 

Under ihe patronage of the Guhilas, Vuisnavism found a 
new impetus in Me war. The temples of Adivarflha at Ahad and 
Gangodblieda. and the Vaisnava temples at Nagda and Chittor 
were built during the reign of the Guhilas. These examples are 
enough to indicate the height of the cultural development which 
Me war reached due to favourable political factors. 

Impact of tie Invasions of the Rastrakuta* 

During their struggle for the Imperial power with the 
Prntiharas, the armies of the Rastraku(as invaded many parts of 
this region, and even traversed through it at times. For instance, 
in 789 A.D., the army of the Rasfrakupi ruler Dhruva marched 
upto Mar war and forced the Pratihara ruler, Vatsaraja. to take 
refuge there.* 2 Such expeditions of the Rds[raku[as adversely 
affected the economy of Rajasthan, but (hey did not hamper the 
temple building activity there. Thus even during the period of the 
expeditions via Chittor of Govind III (806-07 A.D),* 3 and Krisna 
JJI (940 A.D.)/ 4 via Chittor, Malwi and Gurjaratrii, many temples 
were built and planned. For instance, despite invasions ihe temples 
ol Osia (Jodhpur) were built during the 8th 10th centuries A.D., 
BuchkalS in SI 5 A.D., Harsandtha (Sikar) was completed in 956 
A.D., the Nilakantha temple at Paranagar was completed sometime 
before 959 A.D.; the Ambika temple at Jagat (Udaipur) was built 
about the middle ol the tOlh century A.D. The Vaisnava (ca. 8th 
century A.D.) and the Surya temples (770 V,S,—723 A.D.) at 
Chittor, and the Vaisnava temples at Nftgda and A had were 
completed around the 10th century A.D. The inscription of 
Adivaraha (V.S. lOOf), AUafa (V.S. 1010), Mahendrapflla (V.SJ003), 
and Fkalinga (V.S. 1028) are enough to indicate that these expedi* 
'lions did not hamper the temple building activity in Mewar. 

These temples were built and could remain intact in the 
throes ol the struggle hccause of a number of reasons. The 
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expeditions of lhe R&sjrakutas were of the digvijaya type. The stru¬ 
ggle remained confined to the rulers for political hegemony of India; 
and therefore, the people were not harassed nor were the temples 
destroyed in conformity with the ethics of war “ For instance, the 
armies of the R&strakutas frequently marched through Me war, but 
they never destroyed the cities or temples of this area. The 
records of the Pratihilras and the Rastrakutas also do not speak of 
this sort of vandalism in any pari of GurjaradeSa. In 754 A.D„ 
the Rastrakuta ruler, Dantidurga performed the ceremony of the 
Hiranyagarbha \fahQdHiui at Ujjayini,^ declaring his supremacy 
over the rulers. Thus the expeditions of the R4strakutas adversely 
affected the economy of the region but did not obstruct the building 
of the temples by the people and the feudatories of the Pratiharas. 

Moreover, the common religious heritage and traditions 
of the PratiMras and Rastrakutas also contributed to this liberal 
attitude o! the Rastrakutas, The Ras^rakutas were themselves 
worshippers of Siva and Visnu and the builders of great edifices 
like the Kailusa temple at Ellora. 3 ” Therefore, from their political 
connections Rajasthan was bendit/ed more culturally than 
otherwise. Some of the sculptural representations on the lines of 
the South Indian traditions could be seen in the temples of Marwar,/ 
Jhalarapatan, Sikar, etc. The rare images of UngodbltavG-mQrtiJ 
Nrisimm Yogis vara, $e$atoyi Visnu. etc., carved in many or the 
temples of Rajasthan, are based on the literary descriptions of the 
South Indian texts. These images can only be understood in the 
light of the cultural contacts made with the merchants through 
trade and with the Rasfrnkutas and the Pratiharas through war. 


Religious Traditions 

The prevalent religions have also influenced the building 
of temples and carving of sculptures during the period. At litis 
time, Saivism and Vatsrtavism were the two main religious traditions 
prevalent in Rajasthan. This is evident from the number of extant 
Saiva and Vaisnava temples and images. In Kola, Jhalawar, 
Bijoltan, Sikar. Alwar and Bharat pur, Saivssm was the main religion 
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of the people, while in Marwar and Mewar (Chittor, Nagda, Ahad 
etc.) Vaisnavism was more popular. In some parts of Rajasthan, 
the worship of the Sun and Sakti was also in vogue. Later on, the 
sun cult was merged in the Vaispava religion. For instance, in the 
temples of Sirohi, the worship of Laksmi-Nardyana or Visnu had 
started. 


The religious leanings and attitudes of the rulers also 
proved beneficial to the cause of religion. The Pratih&ras and the 
Guhilas patronised Vaisnavrsm. Some of the Guhila and Chauhdna 
rulers built temples of &iva. The personal religious leanings of 
these rulers were not the only operative factors in building the 
temples. Of course, they extended patronage and gave donations 
to the temples of every sect, but the people and merchants equally 
showed enthusiasm in these sacred works. 

; The building and maintenance of the temples was the 
concern and responsibility of the entire community. Proper 
arrangements were made for this purpose. The ruler usually 
granted the revenue of the villages and fields in the name of God 
for the repair, whitewash and worship in the temple, while the 
people donated according to their profession in cash or kind. For 
instance, the chief of Rsjyapura (Pardnagar) donated the village of 
Vy&ghrap&taka to ihe temple of NlJakantha for meeting the 
expenses of bathing, unguents, flowers, incense, naivedya, lights, 
oils, whitewash, paying the labourers and gardeners etc.™/ The 
inscription from Kaman (Bharatpur) stipulates a permanent supply 
of 60 garlands per day by the florists of K&myakavana. of which 
34 were to be supplied to ihe temple of Vispu and 26 to the temple 
or Chamuntja. 59 Similarly, the gift of two patikds of oil for the 
perpetual lamp of the temple at Nadlai was made from each oil- 
machine of the village,“ J A committee of eleven bankers built a 
pavilion in front of the temple of $akarsimata. fi i 

The management of collecting the taxes was entrusted to 
certain gotfhikds. which consisted of the elite of the com munity. 
They looked alter the proper utilisation of the donations, mainte¬ 
nance, repair and worship in the temples. For instance, the gophikds 
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of Kamyakavana (Kaman) were the trustees of the Saiva temples 
and responsible for other building act'vity such as the excavation of 
a step-well associated with the temple. Though these gofthikds 
were devoted to £iva, they were also placed in charge of the shrines 
of Visnu. Brahma and Chdmuntja there.* 12 Similarly, the goythikas 
at Ahad (Mewar) collected taxes for the maintenance of the temple 
of AdivarSha there.w The taxes were imposed on the sale of goods, 
animals, etc. The inscription from Bayana tells us that for the 
establishment of the temple, besides the revenue of the two villages, 
one dramma was collected from the sale of every horse, and was 
utilized for the maintenance of the deity . w 

Saiva atharyas and ascetics were also made responsible 
for the building and the upkeep of the temples. The Saiva ach&ryos 
of the monastery of Har$agiri built the Siva temple there with the 
donations of the rulers and people. This responsibility was 
inherited from the teacher by the disciples of the same line of the 
achdrytis.** According to the Kaman inscription a sum was made 
over to a iaiva teacher for the maintenance of the Saiva temple 
there. These dcharyos not only looked after the &aiva temples but 
also the other temples or that place. The iaiva dchdryas of the 
Ksmyakcsvara temple were also incharge of the temples of Vispu 
and Chamunda at Kaman. Similarly, the monastery of Har|- 
Risisvara at Dasapura (Mandasor) managed the temples df 
Vatayaksinl, I mi rid it ya and Trailokya-mohana at the village df 
Ghontavarsika in Pratapgarh. 64 

The spirit of tolerance and understanding that all gods are 
the different manifestations of the same god, who may be worshipped 
as Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Sakti or Surya, helped in the growth 
of all the religions in this period. As a result of this, Risabha and 
Buddha were also considered as the manifestations of Visnu like 
the other incarnations. Moreover, the tradition of carving the 
composite images of different divinities as the images of Harihara. 
Ardhanfirisvara, Surya-Nardyana, Marta neja Bhairava: and the 
composite forms of Surya, Siva, Brahma and Visnu in one image 
was the result of religious tolerance and harmony prevalent during 
this period. 
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Vaisnaviscn 


fn Rajasthan, temples of Visnu have been discovered 
mainly in the region of Mewar, Here the images of Yogesvara, 
Visnu and Sesasiyi were worshipped and carved, though their 
Iconographical references occur frequently with details in the 
South Indian texts. Among the incarnations of Visnu - Varaha, 
TrivDcrama and Narastmha were frequently carved in the temples 
of Rajasthan. The images representing VatkuiHha or Visvarupa 
aspect have also been discovered from the regions of Kota and 
Jhalawar. The temples oT Vuraha were also constructed as is 
recorded in the inscription of A Mata (V.S. 1010), The sculptures 
of Krisna found a place only on the exterior of the temples. The 
other incarnations such as Rama, ParasurSma, Buddha and Kalki 
were not ignored, but they were not given much importance in 
sculptural representation. They were only carved on the stereo¬ 
typed panels of the da&3vat£tras. The representation of the Ayudha 
purufas of Visnu and Siva continued in this period. 


Saivlsm 

Saivism was most popular with the Chauhanas as Siva 
was their tutelary deity. The devotees of &iva styled themselves as 
Parama mahekvaras. The main object of their worship was the 
Lingani, which was represented in various forms. Sometimes, it 
was a mukhaiinga, bearing similar faces representing the different 
aspects of £ivn; and at other times, it contained figures of Brahma, 
Visnu, Surya and Rudra representing the synthesis of all these 
sects. 

The regions of Kota/ Jhalawar, Sikar. Paranagar" and 
Bharat pur/were the strongholds of Saivism. The Saiva teachers 
Visvarupa and Bhavadyota at Sikar and Issnajamu at the bank of 
the river Chandrabhugfi (in Chandrhvati, Jhalawar) professed the 
PAsupata cult. 

Sa^tiam 


The worship of Sakti was only a little less widespread in 
Rajasthan, Some of the Chauhina rulers were also devotees of 
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J^akti. The concept of mother-goddess being the earliest in religion, 
the worship of Sakti was not confined only to one seel. The Jainas 
also worshipped goddess Chandika as their tutelary goddess by 
turning her into a vegetarian goddess and naming her as Saehchika. 
In Rajasthan, t Oniric practices were also prevalent specially at 
Jhafanipatan. Therefore, the goddess was worshipped in her 
terrific aspect and was offered wine and animal sacrifices.** 

Besides. Durgs, Laksmi and Sarasvari, representing the 
pacific aspects of the goddess, were also worshipped. The 
Mahisamardini aspect of the goddess was glorified by building 
exclusive temples of the goddess at Unwas and Jagat. 


Surya Worship 

The prevalence of the worship of the Sun in Rajasthan 
was undoubtedly due to the impact or foreign influence. Bhlnm&la 
was the centre of Sun worship. But during the 1 Oth century A.D., the 
sun cult was merged with the Vaisnava cult. This can be seen from 
the presence of the images of Suiya-Narityana or many other 
Vaispava images in the temples of Sun, When sun worship declined, 
in some temples the image of the Sun was replaced by that of 
Laksmi-N&rflyara or some composite form of Surya, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. Other gods such as Brahma, Gancsa, Dikpdlas 
and Navagrahas were represented on the exterior of the temples of 
this period. 

The temple^Hes in Rajasthan clearly reveal that geogra¬ 
phical and historical factors and the religious beliefs of the people 
have played an important role in the construction, preservation and 
maintenance or the temples in Rajasthan. The geographical condi¬ 
tions of Rajasthan have facilitated the preservation of the temples. 
The life span of the lemples and the finesse of their carvings could 
he attributed to the good quality of the stone while the natural 
hilly surroundings gave protection against the Muslim invaders. 
Moreover, the religious leanings of the people and of the rulers 
encouraged the building of temples in this region during the period 
of this study. Donations for the building and maintenance of 
lemples were made by both, the rulers and the people from all 
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walks of life. Even the invaders, who were Hindus did not hamper 
the building of temples but donated liberally for the temples on 
the dominions of their rivals. Jainism and Vaisnavism were the 
dominant religions of the people though other deities like the sun 
and Sakti were also worshipped. Hence we find a greater number 
of Siva and Visnu temples than those of Sakti or the Sun. 
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The important role played by religion in the tile of the people 
during the post-Gupta period in Rajasthan is attested by the 
temples strewn all over the region. The main existing temple- 
sites of that period in Rajasthan are Qsia, Buchknls and ki radio in 
Jodhpur (Marwar); Chittorgarh, Kulyanpur, A had. Unwis, Jagat, 
Nagda, Iswal and Tusa in Udaipur (Mcwar); Chandrabhagii and 
Jhalardp^tan in J ha hi war; Badoli, Kansua, Charchoms. Vilas, Atru. 
and Ramgarh in Kota; AbSnen and Harsangtha in Jaipur, and 
Partnagar in Alwar. Some of them were places of pilgrimage for 
every sect, while the others remained predominant only for one or 
two sects in a specific period, f or instance, Osia was a centre of 
Vaispava, Saura, Saiva and Sdkla devotees in ca. 8th and 9th 
centuries A.D., but it turned into a place of pilgrimage for the 
Jainas when all the inhabitants were converted to Jainism. 1 
However, this sort of proseJytisat ion was not a general phenomenon 
in all the temple-cities, because with the growth of Jainism all the 
Vaispava, Saiva or Sakta devotees did not embrace it. Consequently, 
on the construction of a Jaina temple, the earlier Hindu temples 
continued to be the places of regular worship, ■' For instance, when 
Jainism became predominant at Par&nagar (Alwar), the temple of 
Tirthapkara was built, but the earlier Hindu temple of Nilakantha 
Siva continued to be in regular worship/ At Chittorgarh, the 
Vaispava. the Saiva and the Saura temples remained places of 
pilgrimage and worship side by side with the Jaina temples. 
Simitar was the situation at the temple sites of Nagda, Chandia- 
bhaga, etc, Tn contrast to this, the temple sites of ttadoli, Jagat, 
etc., continued to be the strongholds of Hinduism: the former 
being the centre of Siva, Sakti and Visnu temples; while the latter 
was only that of Sakti. These temple-cities could be considered as 
the representative examples of the harmonious community life 
which the followers of the different sects were leading during the 
post-Gupta period in Rajasthan. 

I 

Jodhpur (Marwar) 

In the region of Jodhpur {Marwar) Vaispava and Saura 
cults were prevalent mainly during ihefilh and 9th centuries, though 
in this very region the existence and prevalence of the former could 
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te 1 raced back lo ihe Gupta period. The earliest evidence of a 
Vaisnava temple ai Maritjor, probably of the Gupta period, are 
two pillars, which are the parts of a loraiia of the temple. Scenes 
from the life of Krisna are carved on these pillars.* 2 

Besides these pillars the Hindu and the Jaina temples of 
Osia, 3 the temples of Buchkala* and Kirdtju are some of the striking 
examples of the contribution of Marwar in the field of sculpture 
and iconography. 

Oali 


Osia is situated 36 mites south-west of Jodhpur, In ancient 
times it was known as Upake&purorUkesa. 6 Between the 8th 
and 9th centuries it was the main centre for the Hindu devotees as 
is evident from the existing Vaisnava, Saura and 4kta temples. 
Subsequently, even on its becoming a Jaina stronghold/ Osia 
continue to be a centre ol attraction Tor the Hindus because of 
the temple or Sachiyamats. which was a transformation of 
Mahisamardnu. Today. Osia is a place of pilgrimage for the 
Jamas as well as the Hindus. The extant temples as well as the 
descriptions of the town >n the epigraphs and literature are enough 
o es i y that it was a big and prosperous city in the ancient 
times. Local traditions also confirm this view. Thecitv extended upto 

Osh w r 7 ? fr ° n \ 0sia) on «« Tivari (13 miles from 
Osia) and Ghatiyala on the other.’ Ghatiyala (13 miles rrom Osia). 

e ancient Rohinsakupa*was its principal gateway, white Malhania 

was its gram-market, and Tivari was its oilmen's quarters." 

... .. T , he '™P’ es « f O-'ia could be divided in two groups- 
hi y a !? l,a ?, ! ! and lhe Soura lem P | es which are situated at 

the outskirts or the village; and (ii) the temples situated on the 

temples are 7t'fT "T* = ThC 3m ™* «* Vaisnava 

temples are the three shrines, which have been called as the 

Harihnra temples (Nos. 1-3) by Bhandarkar. Two of them are of 

the ptitlihavatam type i.c.. they consist of a large central shrin 

surrounded by four smaller shrines dedteated to o her g ds t 

,hlrd ° ne 1S «>' ***■*- d-ign having only o^shrme! 
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consisting of a sanctum, a domed stihhamamktpcu and a porch. 
All the three temples are built on a raised plinth with a porch on 
the stairs. These temples and their subsidiary shrines are without 
any image in the sanctum, 

Bhandarkar and some other scholars have assigned these 
temples to Harihara on the basis of the latter being enshrined, in 
their back principal niche. This view does not appear convincing 
on the grounds that it is not only the principal back niche but also 
the dedicatory block, the htlatabimbu, which is a factor that counts 
in deciding the principal deity of a temple. It was a general 
practice to carve ihe image of the main deity on the hildtahimba or 
on the lintel of the doorway of the sanctum. If the temples have 
been dedicated to Hanhara, a proper balance would have been 
maintained in selecting ihe themes for the decoration of their 
exterior. Therefore, they could be ascribed to Visnu and not to 
Harihara on the basis of the following reasons. 

first, the exterior of ihe sanctums of these temples is 
adorned by Vaisoava images. The incarnations of Visnu in the 
principal niches of the exterior of the sanctum, and scenes from the 
life of Krispa on the cornice recess, form the main themes or 
depiction in these temples. Secondly, the doorjambs are decorated 
with a nagavaili design and arranged in such a manner so that they 
cover the whole moulding with intricate coils of serpents. The 
tails of these serpents are being held by Garuda. Thirdly, a figure 
of Visnu seated on Garuda is carved on the lintel of the doorway 
of the sanctum. Moreover, the image of Garuda is also carved on 
the pedestal of the principal image which is still in situ in the 
sanctum. Fourthly, the VifQudharmoltara Pardna prescribes that 
the sign of the deity, the weapon and the vehicle of the god should 
be used as his symbol; and one of these should be made on the 
Gmafos&raka. 11 * Besides, in this temple a figure of the discus is also 
carved on the front of the Aikhara ' 1 which clearly confirms that it 
was dedicated to Vi$nu. 

According to the tradition of the pam /tayatatni pnja Visnu, 
Siva, Surya, Snkti and Ganesa are the five deities, who are worshipped 
in this type of temple. From the ruins of the extant subsidiary 
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shrines of the lempies containing the sculptures of Siva, Sakti and 
Surya. it can be safely concluded that the principal deity of this 
panchoyatma temple must have been Vi^pu, In the subsidiary 
shrine of Siva, the rarely represented theme of the marriage of Siva 
and Psrvaii is also carved. 

The second temple (Harihara No. 2) has also been wrongly 
stated by Bhandarkar to be that of Harihara. 13 As it is similar to 
the first temple (No. 1), in plan, style and delineation we can safely 
conclude that the second temple was of Visnu. The subsidiary 
shrines of this temple are damaged. In comparison with the first 
temple (No. 1), this temple shows a transitory' stage in the develop¬ 
ment of motifs, it is characterised both by the emergence of certain 
new motifs and modification in others. Besides, all the sculptures 
of its images are rather elongated, and are vigorous and delicate in 
depiction. The representation of the themes of Narasimha and 
Harihara is also more elaborate. Jn view of these developments, 
it could be inferred that this temple was built subsequent to temple 
No. 1. 


The third temple, which has also been ascribed to Harihara 
(No, 3) by Bhandarkar, is of the ek&yatana type, i.e., it consists of 
a single shrine and a domed sahhdmapdapa. 

All these temples at Osia are important for their contri¬ 
bution to the iconography of the images. On the base of temple 
No. 1, an image of Buddha is carved in a separate niche. This 
suggests 1 hat around the 8th century A.D, t the image of Buddha 
was begun to be regarded as an incarnation in Hinduism, and was 
given an important and separate place in the temple. Besides, the 
depiction of the rarely represented theme of the marriage of Siva 
and Parvatl on a subsidiary shrine of Siva and that of $ringar 
Durga, on the shrine of Sakti are assets to the sculpture of 
Rajasthan. 

(ii) Temple of Sun : A few yards away from the Vaisnava 
temples, is the Sun temple. 1 - 1 Jt contains a sanctum, an tmtaritfa, 
an open pradak$itj& pat ha, a snbhaoiandapa and a portico. It 
appears to be of the pomhayatam type. The four subsidiary shrines 
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were originally connected by a cloister which served the purpose of 
a compound wall For the temple and court-yard. 

There is no image in the sanctum of this temple. There 
are varied sort of sculptures on the lintel, hack niche and the exte¬ 
rior of the sanctum. The lintel oF the door-frame shows a figure of 
Laksmt-Narlyana on the central block flanked by Ganesa, Brahma, 
Kubem and Siva, The principal niches on the exterior of the 
shrine are enshrined with the figures of Main ^imard ini, Surya and 
Ganesa. With the exception of Surya, all the other images indicate 
Saiva or Vaisnava affiliation. The varying combinations, as of 
Bakirama and Vi mu on the pilasters of the doorway, Laksmi- 
Narayaiia, Siva and Ganesa on the lintel and Narasimha, Surya, 
Mahisamardinl and Ganesa on the exterior of the sanctum make it 
difficult to foim any definite opinion about the main deity of the 
temple. 

(iii) Temples dedicated to Sakti : At Osia the temples 
dedicated to Sakti are famous by the name of (A) Pipldmata and 
(B) Siochiy&m£ia. 

(A) Piplamatn temple : The temple of Piplamata 11 is near 
the Sun temple. It is built on a decorated terrace. Originally, it 
consisted of a sanctum, a sabhamanilapa and a porch. It does not 
appear to have any subsidiary shrine. The larger port ion of this 
temple has been destroyed. The life-size images of Mahisamardini 
flanked by Kubeni and Ganesa are enshrined on a dais in the 
sanctum. 


In the exterior of the Piplamaia temple are the images of 
Mahisamardini and Gajalaktmi. The principal niche at the back wall 
is empty, but there can be no doubt that originally it had an image 
of Mahisamardini or Kscmaiikari. 13 

(B) The Temple of SachiyAmQUl : The temple dedicated 
to Sachiyamata or Sachchikd i.e,» Mahisamardini, is situated on a 
hill. It is surrounded by a group of small Vaisnava shrines. In 
Marwar, it is regarded as a sacred place both by the Hindus and the 
Jjinas a^er the transformation of Mahisamardini as Sachchiks. 
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The temple faces the west and consists of a shrine, a 
circumambulatory passage, an assembly hail and a porch. The 
dome of the sahhamandapa stands on eight.big octagonal pillars as 
is seen in the temples of the 11th century A.D., in Rajasthan, On 
the basis of the carvings it appears that the base of the temple is of 
an earlier period. That the reconstruction and renovation of the 
temple and sabhUmaqdiapa took place in the I2th century A. D., is 
confirmed by the donatory inscriptions of many Brahmanas which 
are engraved on the pillars. 

Another inscription of V.S. 1234 16 of Lhe temple records 
that a banker Gayapflla of the ghobaihuhktt family decorated the 
exterior of the sanctum (janghUgharath ) with the images of 
Chandtkfl, &itaUl, Sachchikfl, Ksemankari and Ksetrapflla. The 
extant images in the exterior of the sanctum do not fully corrobo* 
rate this inscriptional evidence. Chandikfl could be identified with 
the image orChflmtindfl and Sachchikfi with Mahisamardini ir which 
is carved in the back principal niche of the sanctum. On the 
northern side ol the sanctum is an image of a m&trikd seated on an 
ass and holding a winnowing basket. This could be identified as 
Si tala referred to in the inscription. Kampala could be identified 
as Bhairava, The image of Ksemankari undoubtedly seems to have 
been enshrined in the sanctum as there is no empty niche in the 
exterior of the sanctum. 1 * 


(a) Around the temple of Sachiya.mfl.ta there are many 
small shrines. Among them, one is dedicated to Visnu. On the 
ceiling of its sahhamandapa are carved two figures amidst the coils 
of serpents. One is a male figure playing on the flute, and the 
other a female holding a lotus flower. Bhandarkar believes the 
couple to be Radhfl and Krisna ™ This interpretation seems 
plausible because they could not be naga figures as they are not 
carved with the serpent-hood. 


In the exterior of the shrine arc carved the images of 
f a : csa and s “n». Th <- image Of Surya is placed in ,he principal 
back niche. The sculptures or Visnu and Sartikarsana are carved 

' h ! ™ d *»> of Ardhanarisvara and Garesa arc 

embedded in the niches ol lhe exterior wall of the sanctum. This 
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scheme of presentation resembles the depiction of gods and god* 
desses of the Sun temple of the village. It also shows that the Saura 
and Vaisnava cults were synthesized in Osia. Similarly, the synthe¬ 
sis between Siva and Visnu had also been achieved in the Vaispava 
temples by the representation of the image of Harihara. This 
temple was also renovated as could be guessed from an image of a 
seated deity with a sevenhooded canopy. This canopy is probably 
of the Jaina Tirlhankara Risabhanatha which might have been 
installed at the time of renovation. 

(b) Close to this, is another temple which also conforms 
to the tradition of synthesis between the Vaisnava and Saura cults. 
On the lafGtabimba of this temple, there is an image of Visnu seated 
on Garu a, while on the exterior of the sanctum are carved a 
composite trimtlrti figure of Siva, Visnu, Brahma and Surya and 
other images of the incarnations of Visnu. 

(c) On the right side of the temple of Sachiyamata there 
are two smaller shrines, which are similar to each other in the delin¬ 
eation of the scheme of decoration, size and in the representation 
of the images. The central niches of their exteriors are adorned 
with Laksmi Nsrayara, VarSha and Narasimha. The image of the 
composite form of Hanhara-Pitamaha-Surya is also carved in both 
the temples. 

Date of the temples at Osia : There is also a Jaina temple 
at the toot of the hill in Osia. It is dedicated to MahSvira and is 
in a good state of preservation. It is surrounded by a walled 
enclosure with a matniapa on the staircase, locally known as 
a ndhntumiapa. In front of it is a decorated arch which bears an 
inscription. The main temple consists of a sanctum, a closed 
hall and an open porch and is surrounded by many small subsidiary' 
shrines. 


In the ndlamamlapa of the temple, the discovery of an in¬ 
scription of V.S. 1013 (956 A.D.) " has helped Bhandarfcar and other 
scholars 41 in deciding the date of the temples at Osia. It records 
the renovation of the naiamait<lupa by a merchant Jindaka and 
mentions Ukesa (Osia) as a prosperous city during the reign of 
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Vatsaraja (770-800 A.D.) of the Pratihara dynasty, 2a On the basis 
of this reference Bhandarkar has ascribed ihe construction of the 
Jaina temple to Vatsaraja. In view of this assumption, he assigns 
the Vaisnava temples to the early 8th century A.D., and the temples 
of the Sun, $akti and Siva to the 9th century A.D. Agreeing with 
this vicw, G.H. Ojba* 3 and other scholars state that this could 
further be confirmed by the style of the carvings of the Vaisnava 
temples which seem to be of the early 8th century A.D., either in 
the early years of the rule or Vatsaraja or when his father 
Nagabhatta I was ruling. 11 On the basis of a comparative study of 
the Vaisnava temples, it could be added that the earliest temple at 
this site is the Vaisnava temple No. 1. after which temple No. 2 and 
No, 3 were constructed. When Vatsaraja rehabilitated the city of 
Ukesa (Osia) he also constructed a step-well (haorl) which is still 
there in a dilapidated condition. The construction of the subsidiary 
shrines of the Jaina and Saehiyamsia temples took place in the 
10th century A.D., and were renovated in the 12th century A.D, 3 * 

With the growth of Jainism at Osia, the Vaisnava and 
Sakla temples were naturally neglected: consequently in course of 
lime they fell into decay. However, the city continued to be 
prosperous as can be gathered from the description of the Nabhi- 
nmutana Jinoddham Probtmdha™ of Kakkasuri a work of 1339 A D 

It vmdly describes the gardens, step-wells and magnificent buildings 
of the citv. 
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in sculpture was not introduced in the 8th century A.D., but in the 
IOth century A.D., as is evident from the Vaisnava temple at Nagda 
(c. 10th century A.D.). However, representations of the Trivikrama, 
Narasimha, Var&ha and Buddha incarnations in separate niches 
show their popularity in sculptures of the 8th century A.D. 

The scenes of Kri$im Vita are depicted in great detail in 
sequence from the birth of Krisna to the exchange of the children, 
exploits of Krisna's early childhood and his fights in the court of 
Kamsa, These scenes are carved on the cornice in a long frieze 
around the kikhara, separating every- scene with a pillar or tree. 50 

Saivism was not very popular at Osia as there is only one 
temple of Siva, The images of Harihara in the earliest Vaisnava 
temples also add to our knowledge of its iconography and show 
that the synthesis between the &iiva and Vaisnava sects was achieved 
in the 8th century A.D, 

In the earlier temples at Osia the representation of DikpQlas 
is also noteworthy for being represented only with two hands. 26 
With the development in iconography, they began to be attributed 
four hands. 

Bucfikalu 


Buehkala is situated about 32 miles from Jodhpur. 30 There 
are two temples, which are now in a dilapidated condition. They 
are locally known as the Parvati and Siva temples, hut originally 
they were dedicated to Visnu and Parvati respectively. 81 This 
is evident from the images of the principal back niches in the 
exterior of the sanctum. 

The temple of Visnu ( Parvati Temple) is specially impor¬ 
tant for it preserves the dated inscription of V.S. 872 (815 A.D.) in 
the reign of Nagabhatta II of the Imperial PratihSra dynasty, which 
indicates that it was built in the early part of the 9thcentuiy A.D. 3S 
On this basis, the temple of Pdrvati (Siva temple) can also be 
ascribed to this period. 

From the point of view of sculptural wealth neither of 
them ts of much significance. 
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Kirndti 


The ancient name of Kiradu, situated near Hailimfl village, 
was Kiratakupa, From the point of view of sculpture the renijjnents 
ot the Saiva temples here, are not as significant as those of Osia 
tn the region of Marwar. Among these temples at Kiradu which 
have been assigned to the 11th century A.D.» the Somesvara 
temple is the most preserved one. Its pillars are good examples of 
how sculpture had become completely subservient to architecture 
by the time of the construction of the temples at Kiratju. Though 
the carvings of the sculptures of the temples show a marked dete¬ 
rioration, in the field of narratives the scenes from the Mahdbhdrma 
and the Ramdyam add to its sculptural wealth,** Kiridu became 
a centre of Jainism in the 13th and 14th centuries as is evident from 
the Nabhinamtana Jmoddhdro Prabandha.^ 


Udaipur (Mewar) 

Like Marwar. the region of Me war (Udaipur) was also 
full of sculptural wealth in Rajasthan. In Mewar, during the post- 
Gupta period the worshiperSakti was more prevalent than that of 
Visiiu and Siva. The popularity of the Sakti cult Is evident from 
the extant temples of mother-goddesses at Jagat and Unwss as well 
as from the loose sculptures of mother-goddesses found at various 
places in ihc region. In these temples, the Mahisamardim aspect 
ot Durga was glorified. Visnu was specially worshipped as Laksmi- 
Nardyaoa and as the incarnation of Varaha. The temples of Siva 
and Surya were also built but their number is very small. 

Chittorgarh 


tne earliest ol the Vaispava and Saura temples in Mewar 
were constructed at Chjttorgarh. Tbe fort of Chittor or Chitrakuta 

■ Ce ?!« of lcm P Je building activity till the time of Rand 
Kumbha (1433^1468 A.D,), Here the earliest monuments of the 
7th-8th century' A.D. w are two temples : (a) the Katikamdid 
temple, which was originally a Sun temple, and (b) the Vaisnava 
shrine, which is now known as the Kumbbashydma temple. 
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(a) KtilikamHiii temple : The Kalikdmatd temple consists 
of a paflcharalha sanctum, a nmodapa, a closed pradakfmQ pallia 
and a porch. The roof of these parts of the temple is reconstructed. 
The exterior of the sanctum represents in all the three main niches 
the images of the sun seated in a chariot; 87 while the other exterior 
niches depict minor gods like Chandra and the Dikpdhx, 

The door-frame of the sanctum is unique from the point 
of the carvings of the lintel and doorjambs* The lintel represents 
Surya as the main deity flanked by many gods, who have been 
elaborately carved. The doorway depicts Ganga and Yamuna whh 
attendants. The sculptures depicting Kurina, the incarnation of 
Vispu, Uma*Mahesvara and Lakulisa are examples of the early 
stages of their iconographic development, which attained maturity 
by the 10th century A.D. The temple can be assigned to the earl);. 
8th century A.D., on the basis of the inscriptions, which mentions 
the construction or a tank and a temple of the Sun by a king, 
Manabhanga. in V.S, 770 (723 A.D,), 31 * ^ 

(b) Kumbha Shvdma Temple : Another temple that 
belongs to the same period and is similar in plan is known as the 
Kumbha Shyima temple. Dedicated to Vispu, it was renovated 
by Kara Kumbha. Therefore, it began to be called after him. In 
this temple, the sculptures on the plinth, on the exterior of the 
sanctum, and inside on the pilasters of the atifnrdla are of ca. 8th 
century A*D., 31) but the other structures of the pillared sabhOmandapa 
and sikfiara are later additions of the 15th century A.D. 10 Niches 
are carved on the plinth enshrining different incarnations of Visnu, 
such as Balarama-Revati, Variha, Narasimha and Trivikrama. 
Inside the xabhamandapa are some beautiful panels (pattas) 
depicting scenes of Kri$na jLj/J, the marriage of Siva Parvaii and of 
Visfiu reclining on a serpent. 


Kalyaxipur 

Forty eight miles to the south of Udaipur is situated 
Kaly inpur, a popular centre of Saiva worship in ancient Me war, in 
contrast to Chittorgarh, which was a centre of Saura and Vaisnava 
sects. No temples ejjijt now in Kalyanpur as it is in ruins. 
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On the hasis of the two inscriptions found in the ruins of 
the temples of KalySnpur, they could be ascribed to the ca. 7th 
century AT.). One of them mentions that in the reign of Padda 
a temple of Siva under the name of $ulin was built there by some 
one who aspired to attain spiritual association with Siva/ 4 * The 
epigraph has no date, but on the basis of its palaeography it could 
be assigned to the 7th century A,D« The other fragmentary 
inscription states that Kadarthideva and his wife had built a Siva 
temple at Kalyanpur, The part of the inscription referring to the 
year has hecn damaged. This temple also could be assigned to 
he 7th century A.D„ or early 8th century A.D.« The loose sculp- 

,nH T™ arC n ° W prcserved in the Pratap Museum 

f B - Col,e ^- uda 'Ptir, must be from this very temple. The 
sculptures arc made of greenish black stone. The inscriptions, the 
rums of the temples and the large number of sculptures are enough 
o suggest that Katyflnpur wa s an important centre of the fen va sect. 

A had 
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refers '* 7* 1010 < 953 AD >“ ** thfs place 

, ,. 1 ;X,S CI ' CC °f a lemple of Visnu, where (he image of 
Adivaraha was installed by a devolee of Visnu. The images of a 

n fhe' Aht M " ,C inC r a,i °" S ofVi W«. »Woh are now preserved 
£„!■,! A f ad A Museum,- m us. have been from this temple. The 
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ts seated in his chariot drawn by seven horses. 
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Besides the epigraphic and the sculptural examples, the 
extant temples of Visnu in the city of Ahad also strengthens 
the view that Ahad was the centre of the Vaisnava cult. In this 
temple Visnu was worshipped in the aspect of Laki-Nurdyono, 
It is situated behind the Police Station of Ahad in a damaged state. 
However, its Sfkhara and the sanctum are intact but there is no 
image in the sanctum. A painting of Mirabai has been kept by 
the villagers there, though it has no association with the temple of 
Visn u and it is now locally called the Mirabai temple. 

The main niches on the exterior of this temple are enshrined 
with the images of Brahma-Savitri, Laksmi-Nardyana lifted 
by Garuda and Uma-Mahesvara seated on a bulk Below 
these niches is carved a figure of a Ktchaka playing on a flute. This 
has led many scholars to commit the mistake of considering it as 
Krispa playing on the flute. This interpretation seemed all the 
more acceptable to them in view of the temple being locally called 
after Mira. 

The representation of the various aspects of social life of 
this region in the sculptures of this temple makes it very interesting 
and important. Scenes like a blacksmith blowing fire and making 
iron tools and grocers weighing goods for sale, 4 * have been vividly 
represented. Similarly, the depiction of village life through the 
medium of the Kri$w ilia scenes is also noteworthy. 

The date of the temple could be assigned to somewhere 
between the 9ih- 10th century A.D. This being the period of pros¬ 
perity of the city of Ahad, it was liable to encourage temple 
building activities there. This is evident from the inscription 
referring to the reign of Guhiia ruler Altata, This can also be 
confirmed by comparing its sculptures with the dated Sun temple 
of Chittor <8th century A.D.) and the Ambika temple of Jagat 
(10th century A.D,). 


Temple of Durgn at Unwas 

The temple of DurgS is situated near HaldighStl at Unw3s, 
which is 30 miles from Udaipur. It is locally known as the 
Pippaladamata temple.™ It could be placed among the group of 
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the temples of NavadurgS (Jhalarapatan) and Jagat (Udaipur), where 
the tradition of worshipping the mother-goddess exclusively is main¬ 
tained with some minor differences among them. Unlike the temples 
at Jagat and Unwas. the one at Jhalarapdtan of Navadurga, which 
is now mined, was dedicated to a number of goddesses such as 
Chamunda, Mahisamardini, etc. They are represented in the terrific 
aspects. In contrast to this, the pacific aspect of Mahisamardini is 
exclusively glorified and deified in the temples at Unwas and Jagat 
as could be gleaned from the images enshrined in their back principal 
niches, The Piplamata temple at Osia can not be grouped with 
them as it ts not an exclusive temple of the mother-goddess, but its 
special feature is that here Mahisamardini is enshrined both in the 
principal niche and the sanctum with the difference that in the 
latter she is also flanked by Ganapati and Kubera. 

The date of the temple at Unwas coufd be decided on the 
basis of tile inscription of V.S, 1016 (960 A,D.) il found there, as 
well as from its common features with the temple at Jagat, which 
was also built in the same period. Both these temples were built , 
under the patronage of the same ruler Altata (V.S. I010J** and, 
therefore, the group of artists was also most probably common at 
both the places. Another similar feature is that they are the 

epitomi 2 atjon of the Durga, Sarasvati and the Laksmt aspects of the 
goddess. 


The temple of Unwas is important more for the study of 
the development of architectural rather than the sculptural motifs, 
he decorative motifs of th t pit ha are absent in this temple. Not 
only the pit ha, but also the exterior of the sanctum is plain and 
devoid of any decorative carving except the three niches on the 
„' ree si es. These niches contain the images of Chamunda, 
seman art and Mahisamardini, No male deity is represented in the 


Ambika temple at Jagat 

_ Another temple of the goddess where no other male deity 
^ 1 r al ol fofdtkpatas is carved, is the Ambika temple at Jagat, 
rom aipur. It was built in the early part of the 10th 
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century A.D., as could be inferred from ihe style and the inscrip¬ 
tion on the pillar. One of the inscriptions dated fifth of the dark 
half of the month of Vais&kha of V.S. 1017 on one of the pillars 
refers to the salutations to the goddess Ambadcvi by SUmvapura, 
the son of Valluka, who had either reconstructed or conserved it. 64 
The phrases — “Punah Samskdratii karidro" and “fabhate malikant 
pfialatii" show that in V.S. 1017 (960. A.D.) the work of its repairs 
and that of its accessory buildings, step-well, lank, etc., was 
performed by Sgnivapura which suggests that it was built before 
V.S. 1017. J 

In the light of the above facts, the contention of R.C. 
AgTawal that the temple at Jagai was built in V.S. 1017 and its 
builder was Sdmvapura 55 seems erroneous. In the inscription it is 
clearly pointed out that Sflmvapura was not its builder, that it was 
already in existence and that he only repaired and performed the 
work of its conservation and preservation. Therefore, the temple 
must have been in existence at least 25 years before the year 1017 
V.S. (960 A.D.That it was built in the 10th century A.D,, can 
also be confirmed by the architectural development in the context 
of the fiat-faced na ture of the main kikhara™ 

The icmple complex at Jagai consists of ihree parts - the 
entrance numdapa, the main shrine and the small shrine 
for the water outlet of the main shrine. The entrance mandopa 
must have been used for dance, recitals and gatherings in 
the honour of the universal goddess. The upper structure of this 
nritya martdapa was of bricks which has now fallen into decay. The 
two pillars of the porch have also disappeared. On the upper part 
of these pi llars was an image of aiasakanya standing on lotus seat. 
The sculptural mouldings of the plinth are preserved. Their carving 
is very simple but they definitely suggest the beginning of the new 
style of carving of the t haras on the exterior of Jagai i of the temple. 
After two plain mouldings is a row of klrttimukhas, a row of railing 
and the pillar motif; and then after two simple mouldings is carved 
another row of the chaitya window motif. 

These carvings when compared with the simple mouldings 
of the temple at Unwss, which was built sometime after that of 
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Jagat, indicate that there were no fixed principles of carving these 
mouldings of the plinth till this period. However, these stray 
attempts o! the artists of Jagat helped in the growth of certain 
principles of the plinth mouldings of the temples which came to be 
established by the 11th and 12th centuries. 

In the temple at Jagat, the main shrine of Ambikg is 
about fifty yards away from the nriiya nta^apa. The main shrine 
has a porch, a sabh&mvtjdapa and a sanctum. It is an example of 
the exclusive worship of the mother-^goddess in the protective and 
boon-conferring aspects or Diirga. Among all her representations 
the Mahisamardim aspect is predominant. Here in the temple. 

urgS, aksmi, Sarasvatt, Ksemankari and Parvati doing penance 
were worshipped. The main image in the sanctum was of Kseman- 

kan- as is evident from the parikara of the image, which is still 
there m the sanctum. 


Another ch a met eristic ol the sculptural representation of 
his temple, is the depiction of the Mahisamardim theme in its 
nous aspects. The demon tnahifa is represented here (i) in an 
animalI form, (ii) in human form but coming out of the severed 
head of a biiffulo. and (iij, in fu j| human fonn Elcep , for |he 

tS ^ 4 CSOr and Shairavi no other terrific aspect or the 

go ess is represented in the temple. Similarly, the panels of 
Sapta-matrikas flanked by Virabhadra and Ganesa are also not 

nf rh Cn C n 1 'j lem ^ e; are only carved on the doorjambs 

elawT'i^T^T'. 0nly lhe >heme 0 r Mahisamardim'Is very 

ment nr" n t, C lneatad ‘ n ’^' s telt, ple. This shows that the develop- 

" " an eS ' ali ° m had achiev<!d ^finite form by the 
tUih century A,D. 


srmm e exterior of the temple is full of musicians, dancing 
‘ C ° m ^ anie ^ k‘ n< * s °f musical instruments and 
is Dickinn Van ° us P°^ es °f sadyasruua and alasakanya. An apsara 
plavine on th ^ ^ ^ ec1, olhers are represented 

with a^montT Z Wltb lllC fna y Ura ' fondling a child, sporting 
T* him a ma ”8» I wig, doing her 
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The scheme of representation of these apsartts as dancing 
and singing with musical instruments is in accordance with the 
various appellations of the goddess as a lover of music -“mave- 
mtmridangavadyttrasika " 59 and * ‘sangitanrityaprtibhangi ’ ' “ Hence 
the goddess is shown surrounded by musicians and dancers. A 
very unique feature of the Mahisamardim sculptures of Jagat is the 
depiction of a parrot. The image in the back principal niche as 
well as in tile niche of the antarnfa represent a parrot at the top 
above the goddess. The goddess as sporting with the parrot and 
enjoying its speech has been alluded to in the stotrax of &amkara- 
chsrya as— " remark iravti mm ”, B1 Other stotras also refer to the 
association oTa parrot with Amb*kft. M 

The goddess Sarasvati and Lima are also represented in 
this temple. The temple appears to be an epitome of the form of 
worship of the Devi cult as prevalent in the southern region of 
Rajasthan in the 10th century A. D. The presentation of the 
terrific-forms of the goddess has been deliberately avoided. This 
suggests that the benevolent cult of Sakti puja, which was Tree from 
the esoteric forms of worship, was prevalent in this part of Rajas¬ 
than in the 10th century A,D r 

Nagda 


Nagda is another important temple-site in the region of 
Mewar. It is 17 miles from Udaipur. In the fragmentary in¬ 
scription of V.S. 718 (661 AD.)»Us name is staled as Nagahrada. 
This inscription ascribes antiquity to this city but stylistically, its 
existing remains are not so old, probably the older monuments 
were destroyed w ith the passage of time. Another inscription of 
V, S. 1083 (1026 A. D.) found at this place refers to a Guhila king, 
SridharaA* who constructed some temples at Ndgda. The extant 
Sas~B(ihn temples must be among those which have been referred 
to in this inscription. Stylistically also they appear to belong to 
the late 10th or the early I hh century A. D. 

Like the Sas-Baha temples at the Gwalior fort, the temples 
at Nagdtl are also denominated similarly because one is bigger than 
the other. The bigger temple is known as the Sd$ temple and the 
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other smaller one as the Bohti temple* 83 The contention that the 
temples at Nagda were called after the name of the king Sahasra- 
h&hu, who got them constructed, does not stand historically true as 
there was no Guhila king of this name. 

Nagda had gained importance as it was the old capital of 
the Guhila rulers. The latter belonged to the solar dynasty, as a 
result the S8s temple is dedicated to Visnu, An image of four- 
armed Visum is enshrined in the back principal niche. Above Visnu, 
there is another niche, where the image of Balardma is carved. The 
same order of decoration is also followed tn the Bohn temple. In 
both the temples, the exterior is decorated with small figures de¬ 
picting love-scenes. Behind them at the right hand corner is the 

temple of Sakli representing various manifestations of the female 
energy. 

The interior of the \faiujlapa of the SQs temple is impres¬ 
sive, It has a closed hall, a porch, a doorway and latticed windows. 
The pillars of the ftuwdopu are massive and are connected by heavy 
lorapa arches, The pillars are octagonal and carved with Vaisijava 
sculptures. The carving of these pillars, torapa and ceiling is very 
intricate and fine. 

Another group of the temples near Nagda is known as 
Ekalinga or Kailas pun. All the temples of this group belong to 
the later part of the 12th century A. D„ except the temple of Laku- 
lisa where an inscription of V. S, 1028 (971 A. D.) has been dis¬ 
covered.** 18 The latter is the oldest temple of the group. 

The Temple at Tusa (Mandesar) 

The sun temple at Tusa (Mandesar) is situated near Udai¬ 
pur on the left bank of the river Berach, In comparison with the 
Vaisnava cult, the sun cult was less popular in the Mewar region. 
Of course, there were some temples exclusively for the Saura cult, 
but subsequently they were also used for the worship of Vispu or 
Laksml-Nar&yana. 67 

The sun temple a Tusa was exclusively meant for the wor¬ 
shippers ol the Saura cult as no other deity was represented there. 
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The ttkhara and the mandapa of this temple have been reconstruc¬ 
ted with lime plaster. The kikhara is plain. It has an octagonal 
domed sabhamandapa with brackets, each bracket having apsards 
standing on the heads of elephants. An image of mairika is carved 
on each pillar where it ts joined to the bracket. Thus in all, there 
are eight mdtrikas on the top of pillars. The latter are simple and 
unfinished. On the pilasters of ihe antarQla are two images of 
seated Surya, which arc damaged. It is noteworthy that the figures 
of the exterior of this temple are bigger in size than the usual one 
found at the other temple sites in Rajasthan. The exterior of the 
tmtar&Ia has also a unique figure of Surya flanked by two females/* 
probably the two wives of Surya. They are delineated as apsards 
for they do not have any identifying mark of the consorts of the 
sun god. Showing the associat ion of apsards, with Surya is not in 
the prevalent traditions in sculpture, therefore, this sculpture, we 
could say, is a speciality of this temple. The principal niches of 
the three sides of the exterior of the sanctum also present images 
of the Sun seated in a chariot. 04 

ItWil 


The temple at Iswiil is situated about 13 miles from Udai¬ 
pur. It could be assigned to the early pan of the !2th century 
A. D.. on the basis of two inscriptions ofV, S. 1161 and V. S. 
1242™ found there. The inscriptions of V. S. 1242 refers to a 
Guhila Mathan Singh, and the other inscription mentions the name 
of the principal deity as Vohigha Swann,' 1 The inscription is 
probably of the time of the renovation of the mandapa or 
consecration of some new image, The temple must have been 
built about fifty years before the date of the inscription. 

The temple is a complete example of a pafichayatana temple. 
An image of Visnu is enshrined in the sanctum of the main temple. 
It has images of Gapcsa. Sakti, Surya and Siva in its subsidiary 
shrines. Its sculptures show the merging of the Saura cult into 
Vaispavism, as can be seen from a composite image of the Sun 
carved in the back principal niche of the temple. Also one can dis¬ 
cern definite signs of decay in the style of carving, which dates the 
temple to the early half of the 12th century. 
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Ill 

Jhalawar and Kota 

The region of Jhslsw&r and Kola is full of the remains of 
monuments dating from the 7th century A. D. In this region 
Saivism and Saktism flourished side by side from a very early period. 
The inscription from C.angadhSra (423-24 A.D/p refers to a temple 
of d&krnh on the banks of the river Gurgard. This proves the 
prevalence of &ikta and tQntric practices there from the 5th century 
A/D, Other cults such as Vaisrava and Saura were also prevalent 
in this region, but the number of their temples was comparatively 
much fewer than those of Saivism and Saktism. A detailed study of 
these temples indicates the developed aesthetic sense of the people 
and shows that they had the talent to translate into stone their 
feelings and adoration for gods. Despite the fact that the size of 
these temples is smaller in comparison with those in Orissa and 
Central India, even then they sometimes surpass them in elegance 
oI form and in the profuse elaboration of minute and intricate 
details. 

Chandra vati 

The ancient dty of Chandmvati is situated at a distance of 
about a mile to the south of the town of Jhaiarapstan. It was 
founded in 689 A. D., by Voppaka during the reign ofDurga- 
gana.' 3 In 1789 A. D.. it was given the new name of JhalarSpStfn, 
after Jhala Zalim Singh, who founded this town,*! The ruins and the 
many loose sculptures of the temples of the old citv of Chandra- 
bhaga are lying on the left bank of the ChandrabhSg*a river. 

Among the many temples at the hank of the river Chandra- 
bhaga, iheShatesvara temple was the biggest and the earliest 
temple ol Siva in Rajasthan. The inscription discovered near this 
temple refers to a temple of Siva and glorifies Siva in the aspect of 
Vih'a-nwrftn Therefore, it could be no other temple than 
the Sitale^vara temple itself. The Sitakivara temple is dedicated 
to Siva as Lakulisa of the Pasupata sect. 

The temple of Silalesvara was reconstructed but it retains 
some of the original pillars of the mai^apa, sanctum, and the 
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base. On the lintel of its doorway, there is an image of two armed 
Lakulisa. 7 * The inscription on the pedestaJ of an image of Varaha 
tells us about the prevalence of the Pasupata sect worshipping 
Lakulisa. It refers to Isanajamu, the Saiva teacher, who Jived 
there. The inscription suggests that being a protagonist of the 
Pasupata cult he must have been the chief priest of This temple." 

Other small temples at Cliandrtivati ' — Besides this temple 
of Siva, there are two more small temples at the bank of the 
ChandrabhSga. dedicated to Siva. Their doorways are illustrations 
of the finest carvings. 

One inscription from J ha la id pi tan referring to the con¬ 
struction of a temple of Siva by ianna during the reign of Udaya- 
ditya Paramara in V.S. 1143 (1086 A.D.) suggests that other temples 
of Siva were also built at Chandrabhag5 (the modern Jhalara* 
patan)/ 8 the traces of which do not exist now. 

Another very interesting temple known as the Nava 
Durga temple consists of images that show, that this region was a 
stronghold of Sakti-Ptija and t&ntric practices. ^ It further corrobo¬ 
rates the reference to a temple of dak ini the existence of which is 
found in the inscription of Gangadhara (423 A.cC). :s In this temple 
the sculptures of CkamuQd& and other goddesses emphasizing 
their nudity are preserved. The structure and plan of this temple 
are so small that all the gigantic size images that are kept there do 
not at all seem to be of this temple. It also compels one to con¬ 
clude that there was a bigger temple than this one at the bank of 
Chandrabhdga to w hich belonged these sculptures of goddesses. 

Vaisnava Temple at Jhaiarapatan 

Abbott, the Political Superintendent of the state of Jhaia- 
war, states that when the modern town of J ha I a ra pat an was founded 
separately from the ruins of Chandrabhag£, the Vaisnava temple 
was already there in the centre of the new city 88 , and was known as 
the S<it Saheii temple. 

Since then many additions have been made to the temple. 
The main part of the temple and the Mkftara are old and may be 
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assigned to the later pan of the 10th century A.P., on the basis of 
coins* 1 and inscriptions which were found in JhSlarapatan by Tod, 81 
Bhandarkar 83 and others. These inscriptions date from the 7th 
century A.D., to the 13ih century A.D. The sabhdmandapa with 
its caned I or anas and massive pillars and the entrance doorways 
are later additions of the early 12th century' A.D*, the terrace and 
the remaining additions are that of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The exterior of the sanctum represents Vaisnava incarna¬ 
tions and the image of Surya. The kukaHtisH and the lower part of 
the kikhara are carved with the images of the gods and goddesses 
in dancing postures. There is an image of dancing Siva in the 
mitya dokma aspect. He is shown flanked by Visnu and Brahma 
adoring him, while the other gods, the rifis and the goddesses are 
rejoicing and playing the orchestra for the dance of the Great 
Lord." 4 The tradition of carving the kukan&sa is a special charac¬ 
teristic of this temple among the post-Gupta temples in Rajasthan* 
This tradition was followed in the temple of tides vara at Bjjolia* 5 

(Rajasthan), and in the Nilakanthesvara temple at Udaipur 
(GwaJior),* 8 

Kata 


The region of Kota was studded with many temples of 
Sava and other gods. The temples at Atru, Charchoma, Mukun- 
dara, Krishna Vilas, Budhadeet, Kansuft, etc., are in a completely 
ruined condition, but they show the religious leanings of the people 
during the period. The remains of the temple at Krishna Yihls 
confirm that it was dedicated to Visnu. The temples at Ramgarh 
and Atru were bigger in size than the others of this region. They 
were dedicated to Siva. 

(a) Kansua ‘--The temple at Kansua or Kanvasrama was 
t e earliest centre of Siva worship in this pan of the region. The 
ruined temple at Kansua could be dated with the help of the in¬ 
scriptionof 738 A.D., found at this place."' Here &iva was wor¬ 
shipped in the form of Chaturmukha littga. The temple has been 
rebuilt, and among the remains of the temple only a Chaimmukha 
Snalmga and an image of Laku lisa are extant. 
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(b) BddoU : —Another centre of Saivism in the 9lh and 
10th centuries A.D., was the group of the temples at Badoli, which 
is about 32 miles from Kota at the bank of the Chambal river. 
Here Siva was worshipped in the aspect of the Great Cosmic Dancer, 
The group of temples at Bddoli was first brought to the attention 
of the public gaze by Tod.* s He has identified many of the 
images wrongly because of a lack of knowledge of Indian mythol¬ 
ogy and iconography, but his praise and appreciation for the carv¬ 
ings of the temples is really worthy of them. 

The main Siva temple consists of a sanctum, a mondapa 
and a detached nrifya mandapa which is locally known as the Sri- 
ngdr Chauri. Its plan is similar to that of the Anibikd Temple at 
Jagat. The mandupa of the main shrine is open and has a iorana 
carved with dancers and musicians. From all sides, the octagonal 
pillars of the sabhdifuipdapa are adorned with opsard figures in 
different postures as if circumambulating the pillars. The carving 
of the pillars, the makanMoratja, and apsards anticipates the lak$- 
masia temple at Khajuraho; 69 hence the temple at Badoli could be 
assigned an earlier date than the latter, i.e., roughly to the 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. The local touch in the treatment of the apsards could 
be clearly observed from their dresses and the pet animals with 
them. One of the apsards is shown with a camel sitting beside her. 
NatarSja Siva is enshrined both on the doorway of the main shrine 
and in the back principal niche. 

Another characteristic of this temple is the depiction of 
Gangtt and Yamuna as the attendants of Siva and other goddesses. 
They are not only represented so on the door jambs of the main 
shrine but also on either sides of Chdmuntja, Nafaraja and Tripurdn- 

taka Siva on the three principal niches of the exterior of the 
sanctum. 


The temple complex at Bacjolt has many other small shrines 
which are plain on the exterior but enshrined with images in the 
sanctum. These shrines are of Mahefomurti, Mahisamardini, 
Vamana and Gapapali. Besides, there is a small temple in which 
the image of Sesa-sayi Vispu was enshrined. 90 
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Another specimen worthy of description at Badoli is the 
shrine of trimarti. Here the image of Mahekamurti is enshrined 
and on its upper corners Brahma and Vispu are depicted standing 
in adoration ol the deity. The image is damaged and though not 
as massive as the Elephanta Mahesamurli, it has appeal and ele¬ 
gance in the style of carving. 

There was one more shrine in this group which is now 
completely destroyed except for the doorway and two pillars, which 
are lying on the ground. The shrine must have been dedicated to 
Lakuliia as his image has been carved on the lintel of its doorway. 
This indicates that Badoli must have been a centre of the P&£upata 
cull in the 9th century A.D. 


IV 

JAIPUR 

In the region of Jaipur, Vaisnavism and &aivi$m were 
popular as is evident from the temples at Abaneri and HarsanStha 
respectively. This part of the south-eastern Rajasthan is not as 
rich in temple sites as the other part. However, from the point of 
view of sculptures it is magnificent in style and elegance. 

Abaueri 


Abaneri is situated four miles from Bandikui, There are 
two monuments of this period - the Chand Baodi™ and the temple 
of Harsatmftta, 


(a) Harsatmata The Harsatmata temple has been rebuilt 
from the debris of the original temple. Its ruins have been assign¬ 
ed to the 8th-9lh centuries A.DAt present it is enshrined with 
an image of Devi, but the sculptures in the cardinal niches of Vasu- 
deva-Vispu, Pradyumna and Balarama-Saifokarsana indicate that it 
was originally dedicated to Visnu™ It was a terraced-temple in 
which three circumambu la lories were made around the main shrine 
and ma%4apa. At present only two terraces have survived It is 
comparable in design to the ruined temples at Mandor (Jodhpur) 
and Paranagar (Alwar). 
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The main characteristic of the temple of Harsatmata is 
its panels, which are carved in the niches around the plinth of the 
third terrace and on which are depicted scenes of love, music and 
|'dance in the gardens, and mango groves. These sculptures mainly 
l 'represent irfrjgar rasa, and love dalliances of a king in his pleasure 
garden.® 4 

Mrs. Jayakara opines that these panels appear to have been 
carved in the 7th century' A.D., and were embedded in the base of 
the temple in the 9ih century A.D. This conjecture does not seem 
convincing as it would not have been possible to insert the panels 
later on in the temple. This is because it is not a monolithic cave 
temple but a structural temple, where it is not possible to take out 
a large slab without seriously injuring the structure. These sculp¬ 
tures, therefore, seem to be coeval with the building of the temple 
i.e„ 9th century A.D, Besides, the depiction of the hair style, 
ornamentation, carving and the expression of emotions and rasa 
prove that they are the legacy of the Gupta art. 

The ancient temple of Abaneri was also adorned with the 
sculptures of Surya, a Goddess in the aspects of Mahisamardim, 1 * 
Parvati and £ringara Durga; Siva as Ardhanarlsvara and Nataraja 
dancing in the company of matrikds. Besides these, there are the 
composite images of Surya-Ndrdyana, &va and Brahma and the 
scenes of the life of Snkrisna. The sculptures depicting scenes of 
Krisna Lila and Saiva sculptures have been put back haphazardly 
in the dome of the matfdapa at the lime of renovation. Some of 
the sculptures have been transferred to the museum at Amber, 

(b) Chdnd Bdori :— Another interesting monument at 
Abaneri is the Chand Baorl which is still in a good state of pre¬ 
servation and working condition. On one side of the Kunda are two 
projected shrines which have beautiful images of Mahisamardini 
and Gauesa. There are stairs on the remaining three sides of the 
Kunda. 

Temple of Harsanatha it Hirsa hill (Sikarj 

The temple of HarsanStha at Harsa Hill situated near 
Sikar, is a land mark in the traditions and history of temple- 
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building. Ji is now badly demaged. Most of its sculptures are either 
damaged or taken to distant and unknown places, but the remi- 
npus of the temple speak of its mature and elegant carving. Shiva 
Singh, the chief of Sikar principality constructed another temple 
with a plain and stupendously high iikhara near the Harsanatha 
temple. 

Fortunately an inscription of ChahamSna Vigraharaja il 
of V.S. 1030 found at the old temple of Harsanatha speaks about 
the details of the temple.* The inscription states that this temple 
was completed on the 13th of the bright half of Asadha for the 
year V.S. 1013 {956 A.D.) at the top of the Harsa hill. It was built 
by Allata, who was a Saiva teacher and who lived there. He had 
built this temple with the wealth received from the people. Siva 
was worshipped as the main diety under the name of Sri Har^a, 
which is not known elsewhere. It was after him that the hill was 
called Har^agiri, Here Siva was glorified as Tripurantaka and 
named Harsadeva. The temple was charming w ith the expanse of 
its spacious hall (tnapdapa) and a toranchtkara. An image of Nandi 
was enshrined in the front of the temple. 1 1 had a lovely subsidiary 
shrine in which the statues of Vikata and the Pandava brothers 
were enshrined. It had an orchard for providing flowers for wor¬ 
ship, a prapd or water reservoir for cattle, and a well for sprinkling 
the orchard. The floor of the courtyard in front of the temple 
was paved with smooth stones and was levelled and made easy for 
walking. These works were completed by Bhavadyota, the disciple 
of Allata, who was a Saiva teacher and who lived here after the 
latter's death. 

On the discovery of the temple of Harsanatha on Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1834, Sargent E. Dean found it in a badly ruined condition.® 7 
Q, Consequently, it was reconstructed© Many of its loose sculptures 
were shifted to the Sikar Museum by A.W.T. Webb, an officer at 
Sikar. 



In the temple of Harsanatha, there is now a Chaturmukha 
Sivalipga in the sanctum, which is in situ. Its porch, sanctum and 
and mandapa hav e been reconstructed from the ruins of the temple. 
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In front of the porch, there is a platform on which is enshrined an 
image of Nandi in white marble facing the sanctum. The image of 
Nandi is also in situ and its description is corroborated by the in¬ 
scription ofV.S. 1030, The subsidiary shrine of the temple is now 
completely destroyed but its sculptures of Vikata * 9 and the 
Pandava’M brothers were discovered from the ruins of the temple. 

The sculptures of the P&ndava brothers were correctly 
identified by Bhandarkar who, however, committed a blunder in 
in the case of Vikata. He identified her with Draupadi or Hidtmba, 
the ogress, and considered a figure of an ordinary woman in the 
ruins as that of Vikata for no plausible reasons. 

This conjecture of Bhandarkar has been proved wrong by 
the recent discovery of an image inscribed as Vikata in the sanctum 
of the temple. The image represents a colossal statue of Parvafi 
standing on an iguana, adorned with jatdmukuta holding two lotuses 
on which images of Ganesa and Lakullsa are carved. 101 It could 
therefore, be inferred that Vika# was meant for Parvati. 
Bhandarkar had himself seen this image of Parvati in the sanctum, 
but owing to an oversight he did not see the inscribed label 
on it. 


Besides the sculptures of Parvatl, there are sixteen apsards 
embedded on the interior walls of the sanctum with their names 
inscribed. They were installed on the interior walls of the sanctum 
at the time of the reconstruction of the temple. Therefore, the 
contention of R. C. Agrawal that they were originally carved 
there, 101 can not be accepted, Many arguments could be put forth 
to substantiate the point. 

First, that the sanctum was renovated is proved by the 
fact that one panel depicting the scene of the court of Indra has 
been wrongly pul upside down as a slab of its ceiling. Secondly, 
the inscribed image of Vika|a was originally enshrined In the sub¬ 
sidiary shrine which is alluded to in the inscription ofV.S. 1030.™ 
This shows that it was studded on the interior wall of the sanctum 
only at the time of the reconstruction of the temple. Thirdly, the 
images of the apsards of the sanctum are similar in size and repre¬ 
sentation to the one that is still in situ on the exterior wall of the 
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sanctum. Moreover, the other contemporary temples in Rajasthan 
like that of Jagat, Mandesar, etc,, also show the tradition of repre¬ 
senting the apsards on the exterior walls of the sanctum. Fourthly, 
as all the sculptures of the apsartis and one of F&rvatii are similar 
in size and height, they could be appropriately displayed on the 
interior walls of the sanctum as specimens of elegant carvings so as 
to remind the visitors of the glorious past of the ruined temple of 
&ri Har$a. Also it would not have been proper to fix them on the 
outside walls of the sanctum of a ruined temple from the point of 
view of safely and preservation. On these grounds, it could be 
safely surmised that the sculptures of the apsarts and one of 
Parvatf did not belong to the interior of the sanctum but were 
shifted there at the lime of the reconstruct ion of the temple. 

The temple being dedicated to &va, it is naturally adorned 
with many beautiful sculptures of the Saiva themes. Its sculptural 
representations mainly reflect that aspect of Siva when he is cele¬ 
brating his victory over Tripura with other gods, through dance, 
music, joy and happiness. Hence the sculptures of gods and 
goddesses and of the apsards and the gandharvas in dancing pos¬ 
tures become meaningful. One of the verses of the inscription of 
V.S. 1030 explains the significance of the dance panels. The event 
which it refers to is Siva’s destruction of Tripura, who had expelled 
Jndra and other gods from heaven. It was at mount Harsa that 
the victory was celebrated and Siva was praised and adored by these 
restored deities. 1 ® 1 

The panel depicting dancers and musicians 11 * around Siva 
and Parvati seated on the bull has found its way to the Kansas Art 
Gallery. These musicians and dancers are also among the grateful 
celestials, who are paying homage to the Great Lord, on their 
restoration to heaven. Another interesting panel explains fully the 
verse of how lndra offers joyful salutations to the God Siva. The 
panel depicts his court rejoicing and expressing gratitude and paying 
joyous homage to God Siva. lu » Marlin Lcrner has also published 
a number of sculptures from this temple, which are preserved in the 
Cleveland Museum. Among them is a panel representing a female 
dancer in the centre, surrounded by male and female musicians each 
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of them holding either a khan Jan, or a manjlra, or a bamboo-flute, 
or a drum, or a mridanga or a viwJ. 1 ® 7 

The sculptures of tipsards, which are placed in the sanctum 
also represent the different moods of rejoicing. They are delineated 
in different dance postures; one apsara is playing on the vhja, another 
described as Salili is depicted as dancing and holding her veil with 
one hand; Nabhila is represented as blowing the conch; and Map- 
dan i is shown holding a flower garland, ldft Thus, even in the depic¬ 
tion of apsarQs, the main theme of dance and rejoicing of Harsandtha 
is followed. 

The inscription (V.S. 1030) states that at Harsanatha the 
image of the dancing-Siva representing the praty&lt4ha karava of 
dance was carved and placed in the principal niche of the temple. 
Unfortunately, no such representation of &iva has yet been discov¬ 
ered. However, some other poses of the images of the dancing &va 
were found here. An image of dancing Siva flanked by nine male 
and female dancers and musicians has been referred by R.C. Agra- 
wal. 109 Other &aiva representations such as Lingodbhava mQrti, 
Lakulisa and the dancing Siva are noteworthy. Similarly, the 
sculptures ofSurya 110 and that of Brahma are also very elegantly 
carved. The representation of the matriktis, eighteen-armed- 
coiossal-Mahisamardini, Vainayaki 111 and Parvatl suggests that 
the worship of goddesses in their pacific and protective forms was 
prevalent at this place along with the Pasupata cult, 

V 

ALWAR 

TempJes at Faranagar 

The village of Paranagar is about 96 kms. from Jaipur on 
the Jaipur-Rajgarh road in the district of Alwar, Its ancient name 
was Rdjyapura. 118 There is a temple of Siva, known as the Nila- 
kantha temple besides the remanents of about 18 temples which 
are scattered within an area oflhree miles. Among them, the 
temple of Niiakantha is the only one which has survived the ravages 
of time and vandalism. Among the ruins, there are two more 
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temples of Siva ascertained by the extant &iva fingas in their 
sanctums. At some distance from the Nllakaptha temple, 
is the dilapidated Jaina temple which is locally known as the Now- 
gaza temple probably because of colossal image of Tirthankara 
enshrined there. The remaining temples are badly damaged and 
are lying in the shape of huge mounds of stones, Therefore.no 
definite opinion can be formed about them. The plinth-structures 
of these temples are very high: and in some cases they are even 8' 
to 10' high. The loose sculptures of the ruined temples are stored 
in the closed verandah and compound of the Nilakantha temple. 
The temples are evidence of the fact that along with Brahmanism, 
Jainism also flourished in this part of Alwar. 

From the ruins and plinth-structures of the temples at 
Paranagar it is evident that they a ll must have been of a colossal 
size and height. Like their counterparts at Abaneri (Jaipur) and 
Mapdor (Jodhpur) they were built on the pattern of terraced- 
temples. Krishna Deva is of the opinion that the tradition of build¬ 
ing the terraced-temples continued not only in Rajasthan, but also 
in other parts of India as well as in the countries of South-east Asia 
including Burma and Java. The earliest terraced-temple is at 
Nandangarh dated to the first century B.C. 113 

Temple of Nlhkantha :—The temple of Nilakanfha and 
the other dilapidated Saiva temples are living examples of the 
prevalence of Saivism in the area of Paranagar, 

The temple of Nilakanfha was built in about the early part 
ol the 10th century A.D., as could be gleaned from the inscriptions 
found there. The short inscription of V.S, 1010 (953 A.D.), m on 
the pedestal of a figure ofGanesa indicates that the temple was 
already in regular worship when it was installed. Further, the 
donatory inscription of V.S. 1016 (959 A.D.) of Mathanadeva! the 
Bargujara chief of Rajyapura who was a feudatory of the Imperial 
Praiihara rulers, also shows that the temple was in existence for 
quite a long time. From this it could be surmised that the temple 
was built somewhere around the early part of the 9th century A.D. 
The genera! style of the carv ing of its pillars also belongs to this 
period. 
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The temple oT Nilakantha has been rebuilt with its old 
materia!. Its sanctum, mandapu and the entrance are intact, but 
its four subsidiary shrines, which are also referred to in the inscrip¬ 
tion of V.S. 1016 111 are dilapidated. The carvings of the niches of 
these shrines have been worn out by the effect of the weather. 

The main temple faces the west. In its sanctum is enshrined 
a black $iva-/i7;g<i of quarts stone after which the temple derives 
its name. The pillars of the stibhdmundapu are circular. Each pillar 
is adorned with panels of dancing figures below which is an apsara 
in different postures of dance which depict her movement around 
the pillar. 11 * The carving of the pillars is very beautiful and reminds 
one of the pillars of the Badoli temples of the same period. 

The exterior walls of its sanctum are beautifully sculptured 
and decorated w ith the figures of divinities and apsaras . The main 
niche of the southern side enshrines an image of Narasimha, w'ho 
is shown struggling with Hiranyaka^ipu. This depiction of Nara¬ 
simha is a deviation from its traditional representation prescribed 
by the iconographic texts, However, a similar example has been 
found in another ruined Saiva temple, which is next to the Nila- 
kan|ha temple. 

The principal niche on the back wall of the sanctum of 
the Nilakantha temple contains a syncretistic image ofSurya, Visiju, 
Brahma and Siva. 117 Here the main figure is of the Sun but in him 
other aspects of the supreme god—Brahma, Vispu and &va are 
synthesised. 11 * The representation of different deities symbolising 
different aspects of nature in one supreme God was the special 
feature of the sculptures of the post-Gupta period. 

Another image which attracts attention is in the northern 
principal niche. Here the uimhura mtirti of Siva is shown in the 
aspect of destroying Tripura. The image is represented holding a 
bow and an arrow 1 in two out of the eight hands and standing in 
the pratyalijha posture, keeping one foot on the back of the 
bull. 
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VI 

Bharat pur 

The region of Bharatpur is important because of the 
provenance of the sculpture of the Kusana and the Gupta periods. 
Bharatpur remained under the Muslim domination for a longer 
period. 11 * As a result or this the Hindu temples at Bayans, 
Ramin, etc., were demolished and turned into mosques. The 
discovery of many Siva lingas from the villages viz., Gamadi, 
Aghapur and Chauma-Bandapura shows that Saivism was popular 
in this region. At Saigas, the ruins of a Sun temple have also been 
discovered. This indicates that Sun-worship was also prevalent 
to some extent in the region of Bharatpur, 

Bifna 

The ancient name of Baydna was Sripaths. 15 * It had a 
temple of Visnu, which was locally known as Ukha Mandir or Usha 
Mandir. During the Muslim rule these monuments were converted 
into mosques.*** One of ilie pillars bearing an inscription in the 
mosque of Bhitari Bahari Mohalla shows that it belonged to a 
temple which was originally dedicated to VisnuJ^ This inscription 
also confirms the name of Baydna as Sripathd. 


In Raman also there is a mosque known as Chaurdsi 
Khambd. It is built of the debris of an old Hindu temple. The 
pillars in the mosque are profusely carved with sculptures and 
decorated with pot and foliage designs. From the style of the 
carving we could say that the pillars belonged to the Saiva and the 
\aisnava temples. This is also confirmed by a pillar on which are 
inscribed the words-"mr»ioA &vaya'\ The temple is probably of 
(he 8th century A,D , because the alphabets appear to be of this 
period. One pillar of the mosque also bears an inscription which 
records the construction of a temple of Visnu by Vachchhika, the 
wife of Durgagara of the Sumsena dynasty. 123 


Another epigraph* record furnishes the information of a 
Siva temple known as the Ksmyakesvara temple at Kaman. From 
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donatory inscriptions it also becomes evident that other deities Jike 
Visnu and Chdmundfi were also worshipped along with the principal 
deit^ Siva. It is also corroborated by the discovery of composite 
Siva -lingas, 1 * 1 wherein other gods are depicted around the &iva- 
httga and the four heads of !siva are represented surmounting them. 
It was between 786 A.D., and 8% A.D., that the images of Siva! 
Parvatl and Vispu were installed in this temple. 124 

Temples built during the 8th to 10th centuries A. D.» are 
found scattered all over Rajasthan. Among these the sites of Kota, 
JhalSwar, Udaipur and Jaipur arc the best preserved because of the 
quality of stone. As a result, the sites of Chiltor (Udaipur) and 
Paninagar (Alwar) continued to be the centres of temple building 
lor many years. They attracted the followers of both Hinduism 
and Jainsim. Similarly, the site of Osia also developed as the centre 
of worship of ail sects of Hinduism and Jainism. These sites also 
represent the chronological development of sculpture from the early 
period to 12th century A.D. 
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Vaisnava Themes 









The termVarsnavism » used for Ihe cult in which the main object 
of worship is Visnu. Vaisnavism originated from the worship of 
human heroes such as Vasudeva. Samkarsana and others of the 

BhZ : a ,"- ' be ® nnin *‘ Vaisnavism was known as the 

Sgavata as mentioned in the epigraphs 3 of the Gupta period as 
well as the Bril, at SamhUa> (ca. Sth century A.D.). Later on, it was 
known as Pafichamtra, Saitvata, etc* * 

Since the Vedic period, ihe cult of Vaisnavism has under- 

occunTJn modifi . c ? tions ' Ip lh ' Rigndo. Visnu. the solar deity, 
of v h- SU . b0r<Ima ‘ e P° s,Iion ‘he gods. The emergence 

hi h“ V 'r'ii de,ly j Sanin,pOrtaiUg0d in ,bc 5th ™n‘ury B.C. 
has been fully traced and investigated by many scholars. 

• „, As ' he Upai,,s ? dic speculations failed to fulfil the practical 
needs of ordinary people, 5 there arose in the Jth century BC a 

religion of an adorable object with a distinct personality' ^he 
founders ofthis religion were human heroes of ihe Vrisniclan This is 
evrfem from ‘he epigraphs of Besjtnagar (V id if a, M.P., 2 „d century 
' losu,,dl (Chittor, Rajasthan, 2nd century B.C,)’ and Mora 
'hell (Mathura, U.P., 1st century A.D.).» These inscriptions tell us 
that U.c followers of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Aniruddha Pmdyumna 
and samba were known as the Bhagavatas during the pre-Christian 
period. They also indicate that Vasudeva and Samkarsana were 
worshipped 1 " and their images were consecrated in the Namvana 
Vatika at Madhyamika (Chittor, Rajasthan)" and at Mom 
near Mathura, 11 A column bearing a Garudadhvaja was erected 
m front of the temple of Bhagavata at Besanagar by Heliodorus 
a Bhagavata. 13 ” ’ 


The worship of these heroes is confirmed by the discovery 
of an inscribed image of ca. 1st century B.C, of Visnu holding a 
chakra and a gadd. u Among these heroes, Vasudeva Krisra had 
achieved so much importance that the heroes or the other dans and 
tribes were identified with him. The reference to the followers of 
V asudeva and Arjuna in the A^tadhyayi^ shows that Panini knew 
about these hero-gods. Among them Arjuna was of lesser impor¬ 
tance and hence the Arjunayanas were absorbed into the fold of the 
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worshippers of Vasudeva. Later on, Vasudeva-Krisna was 
identified with Visnu, the Vedic solar deity, and NarSyapa of the 
Upani^adic period. 1 ® At the beginning of the Christian era Gopdla- 
krisna. the cow-herd hero of the Abhira tribe, was incorporated 
within the fold of Vaisnavism due to his features 17 in common with 
Vasudeva-krisija. The epigraph of Besanagar clearly shows that 
by 150 B.C, Vasudeva was fully identified with Visnu. The erection 
of the Garucja column of Vasudeva by Heliodorus, the Bhagavata, 
points out that Garutman, who was associated with Visnu, also 
found a place in the temple of Vasudeva. The MahabhSram states 
that Vasudeva became Vispu and measured the universe. This clearly 
reveals the association of Vasudeva with the Vedic Visnu. 18 The 
Ghosundi epigraph mentioning the installation of the images of 
Sathkarsana and Vasudeva in the Narayana Vatika at Madhya mika 
testifies that Vasudeva was also known as Narayana. 10 

Thus Vaisnavism in the early stages of its development was 
a synthesis between the different seels. Mathura was the main 
centre of the Vasudeva-Samkarsana cult. From here, it spread to 
the regions of Rajasthan, 50 Madhya Pradesh 11 and other parts of 
ihe country. With the growth of Vaisnavism, SaAkarsapa, 
Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba were amalgamated with 
Vasudeva-Visnu to such an extent that they were considered his 
emanations (vya/tas). 

] 

Representation of the Vyuhas in Sculpture 

The Vynhas - Sartikarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and 
Samba -constitute the four emanatory forms of Visnu. The number 
of these emanations increased from four to twenty four 12 during 
the post-Gupta period.* It is because of this'reason that the 
twenty four vyuhas of Visnu were not represented in sculpture 
before this period. The texts of the Gupta period such as the 
Bnhat Somhita <ca. 5th century A,D.) give an account of the 
carving or the images of Vispu 51 and his early emanations viz 
SaAkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba.* The discovery 
of the images of twenty-four vyuhas in the later pan of the 10th 
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century A.D., indicate the beginning of their sculptural represen¬ 
tation during the post-Gupta period, Iconographieal texts like the 
Chaturvarga Chintemani™ the DevaUlmarti Prakarana™ and the 
RUpamarufanaU written between the 13th and 15th centuries A.D., 
also confirm this fact. These iconographical texts and the PurQpas** 
characterised the twenty four vyOhas by altering the order of the 
four attributes, i.e., the kankha, the chakra, the gad# and the padma 
in the four hands of the image of Vi^jju. 

Vy«ba Images In Rajasthan 

In Rajasthan, the extant images of twenty-four vyahas 
also belong to the iater part of 10th or 11th century A.D. These 
images were never accorded any important place in the sculptures 
of the temples, as can be seen from their diminutive size and the 
place of their representation. In the Vai$nava temples, they 
generally constitute the prabhQvali of the Visnu image, the lintel, the 
doorjambs and the pillars. The sculptures of Adhoksaja, Padma- 
nabha and Purusottama, now preserved in the Kota Museum* 0 
belong to the late 10th and IIth centuries A.D. They are smaller in 
size and are about 2 feet in height. The door jambs of the temples 
at Nagda {Sas temple), and Baghera (ca. late 10th century A.D,)* 
and the prahhuvah of the image of Visnu at IswdP* represent some 
images of the vyahas. 


II 

Incarnations of Visnu 

The vynha aspect was developed to represent the doctrinal 
tenets of Vaisnavism, while the incamatory aspect was evolved to 
show Visnu as the saviour of the common people. It was because 
of this reason that into the incamatory aspect w r ere embraced other 
religious, historical, political and mythical heroes from time to 
time. Perhaps, this is also the reason for the variations in the 
number of the incarnations in different PurQrtt js or sometimes in the 
same Parana. 


The incarnations of Vi$su could be classified on the basis 
of their purpose and form. According to the purpose, they could 
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be classified in two forms : (i) the Parwvatara—vfhsn the god 
incarnates for the whole life, and (ii) the Amtevatdni -when the 
god incarnates temporarily to achieve a purposed 

In view of the form of their representation in sculpture, 
the incarnations could be classified broadly into three categories ; 
(a) I he animal form, (b) the hybrid or therianthropic form, 
and (c) The human form. They represent a fish and a tortoise 
in animal form on the lotus leaf, Vattha and Narasimha in 
therianthropic form, Vamana in dwarf form and others as BalarSma, 
Parasurama, etc., in full human form. These three forms of 
the incarnations arc represented in two types of sculptures. One 
is the stereotyped manner in which the Dasavataras are represented 
on slabs of the lintels, doorjambs, pillars and on prabhavall of the 
Vrsnu image.* 1 Two, they are represented separately in the temples 

on the exterior of the base and in the principal niches of the exterior 
or the sanctum. 

(A) Animal Incarnations 


The animal Incarnations hold an important place in religion 
as is known from the Epics and the PurOQQs. Some of the PurOtrn 
were even dedicated to them. Guided by the general ethos of their 
times, the sculptors represented the Pauranic and Epic narratives 
into stone. The representations of the incarnations in the narrative 

style even in the limited space of a niche was perhaps due to the 

popularity or ihe Pauranic themes. The preference for the depiction 
of the whole narrative in sculpture could be gleaned from the early 
reliefs at Sanchi and Bharhut. The representation of the narratives 
m sculpture became prominent in the Gupta and post Gunt-i 
penod. After the 10th century A.D., the independent ^ 0 ^ 
texts were composed on the basis of the Pauranic stories It 

“ 0f * he Parity of the Pauranic narratives with the 

sculptors that the incarnations of Visnu even u, , he animal forms 
wen. carved: otherwise animals like the fish and thf tr,rt ■ 

XT WO " W n0, h3Ve he ' d ' hC taterest ““ »agin.foX" 
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{ i) Motsya Incarnation .‘—In sculpture, the Matsyivatara 
is represented by a fish placed on the lotus leaf or on a kalpahita 
motif. Sometimes, it is shown as symbolising the four Vedas. 35 
It is akin to the description of the Bhagavata Parana. Another 
type of carving ol this theme is in a purely theri&n thro pic 
lorm. It is a rare variety, where the figure of Visnu with weapons 
is shown issuing out of a fish 30 or a fish is shown in front of the 
seated Visnu, 37 

In Rajasthan, a peculiar type of sculpture (ca. 10th century 
A.D.) representing a fish in its natural form on a kaipaiata is found 
among the ruins or the Vaisnava temple at A had (Udaipur). The 
significance of this image lies in the depiction of the four emblems 
ot Visnu—the gada, the akfamafa, the chakra and the iankha A 
fish is carved on the top of the kalpmrik$a. Here, the sculptor has 
imagined an image of Visnu standing, with four hands holding four 
emblems. On the lop of the prabhavail is carved a kirtfimukha and 
below it are carved the Ayudhapurusas in dwarfish form. 38 On 
both its sides are carved the gajamukhas and vyalas. Another sculps 
ture of a similar size and of the same description is found at the 
same place with one main difference in that here the fish is replaced 
by a tortoise. 38 These sculptures probably belonged to the temple 
of Adivaraha which was built in V.S, 1010 at Ahad by the GuhiJa 
ruler AI lata. 10 

(ii) Karma Incarnation : -In sculpture, the incarnation of 
Kurma is represented generally in two forms ; (i) It is depicted in 
its actual form, and (ii) in half-man and half-tortoise form. The 
representation of the latter form is confined only to South India, 11 
whereas the depiction of the former is more frequent in North 
India than South India. 

In sculpture, the Kurma incarnation characteristically 
illustrates the Paurapic narrative of the churning of the ocean. In 
Rajasthan, the earliest example of this theme is found in the 
Kalikamata temple (ca. 8th century A.D.), Chittorgarh. 111 Here, 
the sea is conceived in a waterpot, which is kept on the back of the 
tortoise; a pillar is carved coming out of the pot and the figure of 
Laksmi is shown seated on the top of the pillar. On either side 
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of the pillar are carved the figures of demons and gods. The repre¬ 
sentation of the same theme is also found in the sculptures of the 
later part of the 10th and llth centuries A.D. Such sculptures 
have been discovered from the ruins oi the ntyya mandapa of the 
temple at Jagai (ca. ] Oth century A,D.) and in the Somes vara 
temple at Kiradu <ca. 1 Ith century A.D.)« In these reliefs Vi^pu 
is shown twice, once as a tortoise, and again, in the centre, holding 
a shaft, In these examples, the theme is depicted in a panel instead 
of a rectangular niche. 


(iiij Varaha Incarnation 'The origin of Varaha worship 
can be traced to the pre-Vedic period. Prof. J. Gonda has shown 
the universal popularity of the mythological legends of Varaha and 
the Earth goddess among the agriculturists.-** Here, Varaha is 
associated with the concept of fertility. The Atlmrvmeda also 
refers to the association ofVamha with the Earth goddess: Vartyiena 
pnthm samndana hlkaraya vijihhe mrigaya'K It has been traced 

to the Rtyveda where Emma Varaha is described as taking awav 
the sacrifice/" - 


The myth of Varaha received a new impetus during the 
8th and lOtli centuries A.D, The name of Varaha was used as a 
favourite epithet for the rulers of the Gupta and the Pratiham 
dynasties. The Mudra Rakma fca. 7th century A.D.) refers to 
Chandragupta as Varaha in his act of freeing the Earth goddess 
C " emies '" ,he Post-Gupia period, this political 

of/rfllZ: " SCd ” V ,he P “ kin * Bh “j“ »" «* ™ns 

is found I he cep . res * n “‘ ion ® f *e incarnation of V.Haha in sculpture 
Hjtid Z ln ,W ° 0n ” S: W ** Z °° mor P hic and (b) the 


(a) Z^orpUe Farm—The sculptural representation or 
V araha m its natural form was also very popular during this period 

. lh,S ° r L mt whoJe bo<J y « covered with divine figures and other 

icings. The h$>tu Partyta also states that there should be images of 

gods and ascetics depicted in every pore of its bodv *8 a ^ u j 

image of Varaha from Eran IM rV, dy ' A " ,nscnbed 

trom t-ran (M.P.) represents all the beings of 
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the traifokya** A similar description is also found in an inscription 
of the Kakatlya dynasty from Kanchipura. The inscription describes 
the body of Varaha as comprising mountains, streams, elephants 
of the quarters, the oceans, all human beings of the three worlds, 
Skldhas, Sddhyas, Ndgas, Yah$as, Chandra and Surya.™ This sort 
of description of Varaha in animal form in South India was perhaps 
the result of contacts with North India as the representation of its 
animal form in sculpture was not prevalent there. 111 

hi the animal form, Varaha also represents the idea of 
Vcdic sacrifice. In this form, it is conceived as the personification 
of sacrifice in the Viftju Pur ana. Its tusks are illustrated as the 
Ynpastambha, its four feet as the four Vedas, its tongue as the fire 
of sacrifice and the bristles on its body are described as the Ku&a, 
The Earth goddess is depicted standing by its side mainly to show 
that Vaniha is her redeemer. 

In Rajasthan, the zoomorphic image of Varaha {ca. 10th 
century A.D.) carved out of a blue stone has been discovered from 
the ruins of the temples at Chandrabhaga. 4 * It has a four-armed 
figure of serpent-Sesa lying in from of Varaha. Here, the represen¬ 
tation of Bhudevi as clinging to the tusk of Varaha and the colour 
of the body of Varaha as blue corresponds to the description of 
Vi^nu Parana™ The image of Varaha in this form was more vividly 
represented in the lOth century A.D. An image of Varaha discovered 
from Nagda 5 ' shows a kankha and a chakra under its front feet and 
Bhudevi is depicted as standing on its left side. The gada is shown 
lying between its legs. In some sculptures, now preserved in 
the Rajputana Museum, a serpent is shown lying between its 
fcet. ss 


The tradition of depicting the theme of Varaha in detail 
continued to the 12th century as is evidenced from its image 
discovered from Arthur & {ca, 12th century A.D.), 4 ® However, the 
sculpture shows definite signs of deterioration in the carving. Here, 
the sculptor has failed to show any delicacy, emotion or expression 
in the figures of Varaha and Bhudevi, 
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(B) Hybrid form 


The incarnations of Vispu are also represented in the 
hybrid form in which case ihe hybrjdity lies in the head alone, the 
rest of the body being shown in human form. 

<i) Varaha m hybrid form In the hybrid form Varaha 
is represented with the boar's head and the human body, holding 
ihe emblems of Visnu in his hands, keeping his foot on the coils of 
the serpent, which signify the nether regions, Sesanaga is represen¬ 
ted in human form paying obeftjmce to the god. The god is 
depicted as raising the Earth on one hand or on his left shoulder. 
Except in some early images” he is always carved as four- 
handed, holding with his right hand the tails of the nflga. M His 
two rear hands hold the attributes of Visnu. 


The representation of the images of Varaha in this manner 
presents a combination of movements in opposite directions. The 
figure of Varaha is shown coming upward with a force, while with 
his foot he is treading the serpent and the nether regions. The 
maturity in the depiction of these contrasting movements was 
achieved in the post-Gupta period. In the 8th century A D the 
images of Varaha depict the creatures of water and Bhudevi as 
making e Torts to balance this forceful movement. w The balance 
in the opposing movements is shown by ihe depiction or Bhudevi 
as leaning towards the snout or Varaha for support, as if she is 
slipping iron the grasp of Varaha. Sriharsa also portrays a similar 
picture ol the Varaha legend in the Naisadhacfiarita. He describes 
Bhudevi as slipping from the grasp of Varaha, while she is being 
elevated from the nether world : UddhritiskhaiadtfapuriramhlmUo- 
mahhirbahtriiairlwhi 


In Rajasthan, the sculpture of Varaha at the Jhaliwar 
Museum 61 artistically presents this movement of opposite direction 
m the body of Varaha. There the image of Bhudevi also shows 
at she ms making an effort to balance and bear the momentum of 
the upheaval. The whole body of Varaha shows an upward 
movement except h« right foot, which he is pressing downwards 
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The sculptures of the later period show a marked 
deterioration in the representation of the Varaha legend. In these 
sculptures the representation of the momentum of upheaval can only 
be seen in the iigure of Varaha, while the Earth goddess unaffected 
by it is shown standing in the satnapddast/alnaka mudffl or seated 
on the arm of Varaha in a relaxing mood. 112 

(ii) Narasimha [a carnation —The Narasimha incarnation 
was also represented in a hybrid form, in which only the face is that 
of a lion with a shaggy mane while the other parts of the body are 
human. 


The worship of the lion like that of the other animals like 
the elephant, boar, etc., svas perhaps the result of the assimilation of 
non-Aryan religious concepts. Goetz ascribes it to the Scythian 
influence.** The earliest reference to the NrUimha legend is found 
in the Taittinya Anmyaka,™ where he is invoked in a Gayatri 
mantra along with other divinities. The earliest reference to 
Narasimha is found in the Mahabh<irata* h but it does not state the 
main features of his physical hybridily in sculpture. In the 
Harivamto Parana™ he is conceived as half man and half lion. The 
Vmudharmottaia Parana*' prescribes that his body should be of a 
man and the head of a lion. The Matsya Parana vividly describes 
the combat between the demon and the god. It states : Yttdhya- 
mdnaicha kart taxyah kvachitkaranabandhanoih, Parisrdntena 
da Hyena tajjayemtino muJiurmuhah, Daityam pradarhayettatra 
khadgakheiukadharit,uirii. The Brahmanda Parana also refers to 
images which depict the struggle between Narasimha and the 
demon : Tatah saff bahuyuddhena daityendram tam mahdbafam, 
Nakhairvibheda samkruddho nardrdh htskah nakha Hi.™ 

These Puranas emphasize that the images of Narasimha 
should be carved in the following two ways : First, the images 
representing Narasimha as tearing off the intestines of the demon 
with two hands and his other two hands holding the attributes of 
Vi^nu - the gada and the chakra. In North India, this type of image 
of Narasimha has been found in large numbers. In such images, 
Narasimha with a flying mane stands in a altdha pose adorned with 
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all ornaments and is shown tearing the stomach of the demon with 
his sharp nails. It is a traditional and stereotyped representation 

which is described in all the Pauranic texts. 

Secondly, the Purdtias emphasize the carving of the images 
representing the combat between the demon and Narasimha. In 
this type, the demon is depicted holding the kha4ga and the 
khetaka in two hands and fighting Narasimha with the other two 
hands. ,u Images of this type are also found in sculptures of the 
late IOth century A. D., in Northern India and specially in 
Rajasthan. In Northern India, examples of this type are found in 
Manora 71 (Madhya Pradesh), Khajuraho 73 and El (ora. 73 Among 
these the sculptures from Manora and Khajuraho also represent the 
fight in a manner similar to those found in Rajasthan, However 
the sculpture from Eliora depicts it somewhat in a different manner 
In Rajasthan, in the Vaisnava temple at JhaiarSpatan ,» there is an 
image <ca. 10th century A.D.) of this type. It is in the principal 
ntche on the southern exterior of the sanctum. Here, the demon is 
shown wrestling w ith the god who has caught hold of his hands, 
w hile their legs are interlocked/ Two sculptures of Narasimha are 
found in the ruins of the temples at Parsnagar (Alwar) which depict 
the legend m a similar manner. Here, the image of Narasimha is 
adorned with many arms and attributes, but his two real hands are 
shown engaged in fighting./The Saa temple at Nagda also preserves 
two examples of this legend. One is carved on the pillar of the 
gu4htmw4apa and the other on the doorframe of the gurbhagriha. 

It is true that these sculptures are very small but they confirm the 
popularity ol the depiction of the legend in stone, This also shows 
the predilections of the artists of the post-Gupta period for the 
Pa uranic narratives rather than for the depiction of images in 
accordance with the iconographic texts. 

However, there is a difference between these sculptures of 
□jasthan and lhat of Eliora.- In ihc former, emphasis is lakl on 
Ihe depiction of the struggle. The demon is shown wrestling and 
overlapping the figure of Narasimha. In the latter they are carved 
fighting but facing the spectator. The aggressive attitude of 

Narasimha and the defensive altitude of the demon are visible 
there, 
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In Rajasthan the sculptures of Narasimha are fewer in 
number than those of Varaha, Trivikrama, Laksml-Nardvana and the 
other images of Visnu. Bunerjca considers this to be due to the 
unpopularity of Narasimha incarnation with the Vaispava devotees. 
The reason he gives for this is preference of the Vaisnava devotees 
for the pacific aspects over the terrific aspect of Narasimha/™ This 
argument does not seem convincing for many reasons. First, if this 
was really the case then another type of Narasimha-image depicting 
only the struggle-aspect in a subdued manner should have become 
more popular. Secondly, ample examples of the terrific form of 
Narasimha are found in literature and inscriptions, which show the 
popularity of the Narasimha legend even with the Vaisnava 
devotees. For instance, Bhasa" refers to the terrific aspect of Nara- 
simha when he destroys the demon, Banabha»a also refers to this 
aspect of Visnu, while comparing SOdraka with Narasimha.™ The 
inscription From Sirpur of the 8th century A.D.,™ narrates the same 
aspect. The inscription of Paramara king Sjyaka, a Vaisnava 
devotee,* 0 also mentions the flame-like manes and the blood-red 
eyes of Narasimha. These examples are evidence of the fact that 
the worship of the terrific aspect of Narasimha was popular with 
the Vaispava devotees during this period. 

in fact, the reason for the Narasimha legend being Jess 
popular in scullpture was the preference of the sculptors for the 
dramatic legend^ The dramatic action in a legend attracted them 
more than the stereotyped depiction. The sculptor found more 
scope in representing the legends of Varaha and Trivikrama than 
the man-lion myth. Similarly, the depiction of the Vamana form in 
sculpture is less prevalent than the Trivikrama image as the latter 
has dramatic appeal, while the former lacks it. 

(C) Human Incarnations 

Among the human incarnations of Visiju, the Vamana- 
Trivikrama is the most important form of representation in 
sculpture. 

(i) Vdmana- Tri vikrama Incarnation : — The origin of 
Vamana is traced to the Rigveda, where Vispu has been invoked 
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by various names such as Trivikrama, urugdya, etc., [dam 
vijnurvlchakrame tredhd nidadhe padam.* 1 The legend of the 
Trivikrama incarnation is associated with the name of Visnu from 
the beginning of the Vcdic period. 

In sculpture, the narrative of this incarnation is represented 
differently in two types ; (a) the Vamana aspect and (b) the 
Trivikrama aspect. 


(a) \ atmma *—The Vamana form of Visnu is generally 
represented with four hands holding the attributes of Vi$tiu or in 
the dress of a brahmachan holding a kamandalu, an umbrella and 
a danda. 


However, some of the iconographic texts like the Vaikha- 
nasdgama Jay stress on his dwarfish form with two hands and 
prescribe the yuvOkumdra form for his representation. He is repre¬ 
sented as: At ha Vamamm panchat atamitim dvibhujam chhatmdanda- 
dharam kmtpinavOsasam iikhd pustakamckhahpavha krifitfjinasa* 
ni&yufam pavitrap&nith halarapam brahmavarehasvhtam k&rayei.* 1 
This representation ot Vamana corresponds exactly to the descrip¬ 
tion of the Matsya Puram : Sa vamano jati dattfi chhatrl dhrita - 
kanuirtdtdtdf, Stifvadevamayobhdya baieradhvaramabhyag&i ,** These 
texts have given more importance to the effective representation of 
the nan alive rather than to the divinity of Visiiu. The purpose of the 
incarnation was to delude the demons and, therefore, he did not 
expose the divinity. 

Some ot the other texts lay stress on Lhe representation of 
Vamana with physical deformity. The DevatCLmaniprakarana and 
the Silpa Rauia state the he should be carved with a hunch-back. 31 
Similarly, Hemadri states that he should be represented as a 
deformed dwarf with a hunch-back, protruding joints of bones and 
a big belly, holding a danda and a deer-skin. 


The image of Vamana is often depicted on the prabhdvali 
ot the image ol Visnu, or on the Dasavatdra panels of the lintels on 
the door way. In Rajasthan his images depicted independently are 
fewer in number than lhe Trivikrama images. An image of Vamana 
in the temple al Bljol. (Kota)" depicts him in thesr/,a, w * a posture 
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like the other images of Visnu. The prabhamandala is decorated 
with the Ayudhapurusas and other incarnations of Visnu. Vamana 
is shown with four arms and adorned with a flowing kifijalkm and 
other ornaments. Another speciality of the image is that the dwarf 
figure of Vamana is represented as well-proportioned which is 
similar to the description of the Bfmgavata Purapa. He is shown 
as a brahmachOrh having the jasa devoid of kirlta : Rupamtrapa' 
vayavarh tasmd dsanamdharata. w 

Some images represent Vamana in the dwarfish form as a 
brahmachari, holding an umbrella and an akfamafa. An image of 
Vamana, depicting these characteristics is preserved in the 
Rajasthan Government Museum, Jaipur* 7 Another image of this 
type is in the National Museum, New Delhi. 8 * 

(b) Trivikrama :—In the Trivikrama sculptures, Visnu is 
represented in his VimtarQpa, standing firmly on one foot** and 
measuring the universe with the other raised foot. These sculptures, 
generally, narrate the whole theme of the Vamana avatara. They 
show the figures of Vamana and Trivikrama along with those of 
Bali and his queen Namuchi and Garuda. Here, Vamana is always 
depicted as two-armed, dressed like a student and standing before 
Bali, who is represented as pouring the ceremonial waters. All these 
figures a re carved in the space below the upraised foot of Trivikrama. 
In this aspect, Trivikrama is conceived as the Sarvadevamaya 00 
form of Visnu, therefore, all the Qyudhas are shown in his hands 
and the other gods are represented as watching the event of 
measuring the Universe, 

The sculptural representations of Visnu in the Vamana 
form are rare" in comparison with the Trivikrama form. This is 
because the dwarfish form of Vamana did not attract much of the 
attention of the sculptors. The actual purpose of the narrative is 
in itself lost if the image of Vamana is carved in the deified form. 
There are many references in literature, which glorify the aspect of 
Trivikrama rather than that of Vaman^. Bhasa in the invocatory 
verse of the Madhyama Vydyoga while invoking the blessings of 
Trivikrama, describes his raised foot as : pado bank kuvalayamala 
khadgamhh, yah prodyotastribhuvana kramatft rardja, Vaidurya 
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samknvm ivdmbara sagarasya « Similarly, for the completion of 
his work the Dasakumaracharita^ Daodi seeks the blessings of his 
raised foot. The worship of Trivikrama was performed by kings at 
the commencement of the military expedition.” 

There is an image of Trivikrama in every Vaisnava Temple 
at Osia. The image of Trivikrama is shown with four hands, 
standing on the right leg, while the left leg is stretched up to the level of 
the forehead thrusting it into a grinning race of Rahu. It reminds one 
the description of Sriharsa, pade re kids Uiganmjant rahurupdnat ki 
Probably, Sriharsa was influenced by such sculptures while writing 
this description. 


(ii) Other Human Incarnations Among the other human 
incarnations of Vis$u, Parasurama, DSsarathl Rama and Balardma 
form a minor group in the sculptures of the post-Gupta period. 

(a) Parasurdma Iconographieslly also, there is not 
much difference in the representation of these three ‘Ramas*. 
Among them. Parasurdma was distinguished by his para&u, Rama by 
a bow and an arrow, and Balardma by his plough-share and a mace.* 1 
Sometimes, they were also depicted with four hands holding the 
attributes of Vi$nu. Like in other parts of India the sculptural 
representation of the story of Parsumma is rarely found in 
Rajasthan. 


(b) Ddsarathl Rama The story of Rama does not find an 
important place in the sculptures of the post-Gupta period in 
Rajasthan. Though this legend was a favourite subject or poets 
it did not hold the interest of the sculptors. Some examples of the 
RamSyana scenes are found in the temples at Kekind and Kiradu 
(ca. II ih century A.D.), iii Marwar.^ These reliefs are not good 

examples of workmanship. They lack expression, dramatic rhvthm 
and are of a very late period. 

Separate images of ihese human incantations are rarely 
carved They are depicted with two hands in the Daigvaura panels 
or on the prabhavahs only. It i s surprising that the temples in 
Rajasthan of the Pratihara period have no separate scutes if 
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Rama, though the Gurjara-Pratihara rulers traced their lineage 
from Laksmana, who bore this name for being the pratitom of his 
brother Rama : Svablirdtr& Rdmabhadrasya prdtihdrymh kritam 
yatah, sripraCt hdra v&mko ayaih.* 9 

Baiara/na Though Balarama or Sarttkarsana is of an 
earlier origin, and associated with the patidia-viras of the Vrisni 
clan, he is rarely worshipped independently in the post-Gupta 
period. He is represented in the sculptures depicting the life of 
Knsna. In the Vaisnava temples, he is carved with his consort on 
the exterior. 

The literary and archaeological references to the images 
ot Balarama are of an earlier period than that of Krispa, The 
earliest image of Balardma of the 2nd century A.D,, was discovered 

at Mathura, while the earliest image of Krispa found at the same 
place belongs to a century later. 119 Here, Balarama is represented 
with a serpent hood, holding in both his hands mimla and halo, and 
wearing only one kundah. The continuity of the tradition of 
carving his image facilitated the task of setting the details of his 
iconographies! representation. The Brihat Sarnhim has prescribed 
that the image of Balarama should hold a plough-share, he should 
wear only one kuiulah and his eyes intoxicated with wine, should 
be round and rolling.* 9 


This line of representation is followed in the sculptures of 
Balarama of the post-Gupta period ^Examples are found depicting 
him under the canopy of five or seven serpent hoods. The tisvopiivi 
aspect or his personality is emphasized by carving a w ine cup 
in his hand. An example of such an image is carved in the Sun- 
temple at Osia. Here, Balarama is shown holding a musa/a in one 
hand and a wine-cup in another and leaning on the shoulder of the 
attendant, who is standing with a decanter in his hand Another 
example** showing Baiamma wearing only one kmdola is carved 
in the Vaisrava temples at Osia. Here, also his addiction to wine 
is indicated by a cup in one of his hands and an attendant with a 
^ecanter. On the exterior of the Vaisnava temple of Kumbha 
Shyama (ca. 8th century A.D.) at Chittorgarh, Balarama is represen¬ 
ted with his consort Revaij. Here, too the OsavapHyi aspect of his 
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personality is emphasized. Another sculpture (ca. 8th century A.D.) 
now preserved in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer represents him 
holding a cup of wine and leaning on his wife, 103 

These examples are enough to suggest that the dsavapdyi 
aspect of BalaiSma’s character was worshipped and represented in 
the sculptures during the 7th and 8(h centuries A.D, This is also 
substantiated by a reference in the inscription of 788 A.D., which 
records an endowment of two chattjkas (pitchers) of Vilmni to thif 
temple of Visoti at Tasai (Alvvar)i°* on tfa 12th day of the dark half l 
ol every month. The gift of w ine, guggulu, oil and saffron for th<K 
worship ofVisnu shows the impact of the tantric mode of worship. 
These examples are sufficient to indicate that in the 8th century 
A.D., the independent worship of BalarSma was not prevalent, 

though his image was placed on the exterior niches of the Vaisnava 
temples. 


Kri$na ;~The sculptural representations of the life and 
raploiis of che childhood days of Krisna were popular in (he early 
cemunes of the Christian era. The Bhagmvu, Puma and (1,1- 
llanvamx, Parana relate these legends of Gopsla Krisna in detail 
The former dearly states that the nomadic tribe of the Abhlras 

hold U V4s " dcva - Kr >f’ a - Mathura being the strong- 

hold of this cult, the earliest examples of sculpture depicting the 

life of Krisna are found there. The earliest of them is of his birth 
wh.ch ,s now preserved in the Mathura Museum.'- I, depicts 
Vasudcva crossing the river with the inram Krisna on his hemUn a 
winnow,ng-basket Earlier only some episodes of the life of Kr 5 „a 
sere represented ,n sculptures. Among them the Govardhandhara 

sssr-*—« £ Ssi^tss 


—- - - 
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earliest sculptural representation of these legends has been dis¬ 
covered on the two pillars of a temple at Mandor (Jodhpur, ca. 4th 
century A.D.), One of the pillars depicts Krisna lifting the 
Govardhana, Yasoda churning the curd, the infant Kriipia lying 
wjth his mother and the upturning of Sakata with his tiny legs. The 
other pillar is mutilated and only the scenes of tatomm, Dhenuka- 
vadha and the subjugation of Kaliya are visible there, 10 ® 

In the post-Gupta period the sculptures depicting the 
scenes of the life of Krisna from his birth to the exploits of his 
youth are represented on the exterior walls of the sanctum in the 
temples ot Rajasthan. The temples at Osia need special mention 
as these scenes are represented more profusely there than in the 
temples at Kekind, Afru, Ahad 11 ® and Abaneri. 111 They are note¬ 
worthy for the representation of the Krisjjalila scenes in a 
chronological order in long friezes on the upper side of the jangha 
cornice. The representation begins from one side of the doorway 
and ends on the other side. 


On the exterior of the sanctum of the Vaispava temples at 
Osia are carved some of the most popular incidents of the 
infancy of Krisna, They depict incidents about his birth, the 
exchange of the children, Kariisa throwing the daughter of Nanda 
on a stone, PQtana-vadha, Sakata-bhanga, TrinSvartta-vadha and 
other family scenes of Nanda Yasodd and Krisna. 

. scenes, Krisna is invariably shown as a child 

wearing only a mekhala and nnpura. The age and other minor 
details of the scenes as described in the Bhagavata Parana are 
always kept in view. For instance, at the time of Sakata-bhanga 
and Potana-vadha' 1 * Krisna is shown as an infant. In the reliefs 
of Putana-vadha, Krisna is depicted as a nude baby, sucking the 
breasts ot Putana, while she is shown lifting her hands in a gesture 
ol mortal agony. Similarly, the family scenes represent Nanda 
seated on a stool, Yasoda churning curd and Krisna as a child 
crawling near the jar of curd. 

The scenes relating to the childhood and youth of Krisna 
are also represented in a realistic manner. 11 ® Among them the 
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Yam aid rjuna-u ddha ra, the slaying of Vatsasura, Dhenuka, Kesi and 
other demons, the subjugation of Kdliya 1 ” and the uplifting of 
Govardhana 116 are related to his childhood, while the scenes of 
slaying of Kuvalayapitja, the fight with the wrestlers of Kartisa and 
the Rusalila are associated with his youth. 

In the wrestling scene he is shown as a youth with two 
arms but with no weapons or ornaments on his person. In the 
relief ol Kuvalaydplda-vadha, Krisna and ttutardma are not shown 
as divine beings but as human heroes. 118 Krisna is represented as 
struggling with a mad elephant, while BalarSma is standing in a 
dancing pose with a serpent hood. Both of them are dressed like 
wrestlers with close-fitting upper and lower garments, and devoid 
of ornaments except for kumialas. 


These sculptural representations of the scenes of Krisnalila 
on the exterior of the sanctum of the temples at Osia, Ahad, Atru, 
etc., term only a part of the temple decoration during the post* 
Gupta period. This is found not only in Rajasthan, but all over 
India. They also disclose the fact that the images of Krista did not 
occupy the same place in the temples as the other incarnations of 
Visnu, viz., Varaha, Vamana-Trivikrama, Narasimha.etc. Represen¬ 
tation of ihe exploits of Krisna in chronological order in the reliefs 
at Osia corresponds to the description of the Bhdgavata Purdna 
while it is ignored in the temples at Badami (ca. 6th century* 
A.D,), 11 ' Sir pur (Lak^mana temple, ca. 6th century A. D) 1,8 
Paharpur (ca. 7th-Sih century A.D,) 11 *and Khajuraho{ca. I0th-12ih 
centuries A.D.). 140 Like the temples at Badami and Paharpur. in 
the temples ot Osia the lire of Krisna is represented from his birth 
to his youth m a realistic manner in small figures on the long 
narrative shbs. This shows the continuity of the representation 
of Krispahla scenes in sculpture from the 6th to 9th century 
A. D, Contrary to this, Khajuraho and other later reiiefc 

° f , thC 1 centur Y AD -> represent Krisna in fair-sized 

sculptures, as a youth and a divine being with four hands It can 

no. be denied lha. from .he poin. of view of continuity i„ narrative 
vividness or expression dramatic rhythm and originality, the small 
figures of the temples at Osia appear more realist i than The 
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fair-sized and profusely ornamented figures of Krisnalllil at 
Khajuiiho, 


Buddha ;—The iconography of the image of Buddha has 
been referred in the Brihat Smhhiid and l he Agni Pur dm. According 
to The Brihat Samhitd the image or Buddha should reflect the 
calmness of the soul on its face and the characteristics of 
mahdpuru$a oil the body e.g,, the mark of the lotus on the palms 
and soles of the feet, etc. 1 * 1 

^The assimilation of Buddha among the incarnations of 
Visnu in the later Gupta period is an example of the tolerance that 
Hinduism held for the other sects. It is on account of this that 
Ri>abha was also considered as an incarnation of Vmjciu. These 
were attempts to bring back the Followers of Buddhism and Jainism 
into the fold of Hinduism. The Agni Parana refers to the incarnation 
of Buddha as Mayamoha. lii The assimilation of Buddha has been 
explained in the and the Agtii Pttrd/ias. They state that in 

order to misguide the Asuras from the right path of Vedic sacrifices, 
Visnu incarnated himself as Mayamoha, the son of Suddhodana. 
Other Purdpax like the Matsya and the Bhdgaiata also include 
Buddha in the list of incarnations. However, the exact date 
of the inclusion of Buddha among (he incarnations cannot be 


ascertained from these references. Nor do the inscriptions of the 
Gupta period refer to this fact. The earliest reference to the image 
of Buddha is in the Brihat Samhitd, 1 - 4 but it does not mention him 
as an incarnation ofVisiju. Varaha Mihira refers to the images of 
Jina K4 and Buddha together as the objects of worship for the 
Jainas and Buddhists respectively, but not as the incarnations of 
Visou. V 


The sculptures also reveal that Buddha was included 
among the incarnations of Visnu after the Gupta period, but this 
transformation could not be achieved completely. He is seldom 11 * 
depicted as the main incarnation like Vanlha, Nara&imba and 
Vttmana. The mode of representing him also differs from the other 
incarnations. He is neither represented like the other incarnations 
with the usual attributes of Visnu nor with the images of 
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Visou. On the contrary, he is always depicted in the aspect of 
dkyam Buddha™ either seated in hhwnUsparsa or in the vy&khyana 
mudra or standing with varada oiobhaya mudra wearing a sanghatl^ 
and is portrayed with pendulous ears and short hair. 18 ® 

Besides the Da&ivat&ra slabs, L1lh there are some sculptures 
where the image of Buddha is carved separate from the other 
incarnations on the exterior of the temple. In the Harifiara temple 
(No, 1) at Osia, there is a separate niche in which Buddha is shown 
seated in the aspect of dfiydni Buddha. This suggests that the 
carving ot the image of Buddha as an incarnation began in the 8th 

century A. D., in the temples of Rajasthan. ‘An image of Buddha 
has also been excavated along with Nrisimha, Visnu and other 
Biahmanical images from the remains of a Hindu temple (ca. 1 Oth 
century A.D.) at Pnrdnagar (Alwar) and is preserved with other 
images in the store of the Niiakanthn temple there, j 

Kaiki Kalki is the future incarnation of Vi*>nu, hence 
he is not associated with any legend in Pumas . This is also 
reflected tn the sculpture. It is only in the Dassvaiara stabs that 
hts image is represented as sitting on horse-back. 


Ill 

Other Images of Visnu 


Besides the incarnatory images, there are some other 
images which were also popular in the post-Gupta period. 



Patfilaiayan. The Visnudharmotiara Parana '» 
n,an4ma^> describe it as Padmanabha and JaiaSay, 


and the Rftpa- 
r an respectively. 
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The literary references to the image of Sesasayi indicate the 
popularity of its worship in the Gupta period. In the RaghuvamteP* 
the description of the Adimurti of Visnu seated or sleeping on the 
Sesa is in accordance with the images of Visnu reclining on the 
serpent's body which serves as his bed. Vi^iu is depicted in this 
word-picture as resting his loot on the lap of Lak$mi, wearing a 
kaustubha and krhatsa ;and worshipped by the personified Ayudhas 
and the vehicle Garuda. Again in the same work, while describing 
the ocean to Siia, Rama elaborates the figure of the Supreme Being, 
who practises yoganidrd in the ocean and from whose naval springs 
the lotus on which Brahma is sealed. 135 A temple of Sesasiyi has 
been vividly described in the Matsya Purdtja™ Though no trace 
of such a temple is found in the Gupta period, it indicates that the 
&e§as£yi form ol Visnu had begun to gain the status of a principal 
deity. 


However, the epigraphs of the 9th and 10th centuries A.D., 
of the Gurjara * Pratihara rulers corroborate with the description 
of the Matsya Purdoa and show the popularity ofthe worship of 
Sesasdyi during the post-Gupta period. An inscription of 
Mahendrapala (903—907 A.D.) of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty 
refers to the building of a triple shrine or Visnu, where the £esa&yi 
form was worshipped. 13 ' In its invocatory verses, this form of 
Visnu is also eulogized. Moreover, the Gwalior Prakasti of Bhoja 
records the erection of a temple in honour of Vtsuu invoked as 
Sesa3ayi. tM 

The gradual development of the Ssesasflyi form of Vi$<m 
from the pdrkva devatd to a higher status of a principal deity is 
substantiated by sculptural evidences. The terracotta image from 
the brick temple at Blmaragaon (Kanpur, U.P., ca. 5th century 
A.D.) m and the image from the Deogarh temple (Jhansi, ca. 6th 
century A.D.) ,W are the earliest examples of the Sesasayl images. 
These images are simple and not overcrowded with the images of 
other divinities. In this type only the Narayatja aspect of Visnu is 
emphasized. In the tempies of the Gupta period, these images 
were placed as the pdrsva devatd to the principal deity - Visnu. 
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In Rajasthan, an image of Sesasayi was enshrined in the 
sanctum of a small temple at Badoil, Kota <ca. 10th century A.D.), 
The image corresponds to the description given in the Matsya 
Purarn and shows that it was began to be worshipped as a principal 
deity in the post-Gupta period. On this ground, it could be safely 
concluded that an image of Sesasayi discovered from one of the 
Vaispava temples at Osia 1 ^ was also an object of worship. As no 
temple or the post-Gupta period now exists at Bamn (Kota), it can 
not bo ascertained whether the ^esasayi image discovered there was 
enshrined in a temple as a principal deity or as a parkva devata 
to the principal deity — Visjju. 


The Vifwdharmouara Parana, 1 ** the Demanmrti 
Prakartm and the other North Indian texts prescribe a simple 
image of Seia&yt while the South Indian texts such as the 
Vaikhawsagama prescribes a complicated and intricate form of the 
image. The impact of Sesa&yi images of South India is clearly 
evidenced on those of Rajasthan belonging to the later part of the 
9th and 10th centuries A.D« The images from Badoll and Mrin 
follow the description of the VIra Sayan am urti of the Vaikhanasa- 
gama- Chat urbhu jam kankhachakradhamm savyahastakiwpadhd- 
iiam kritxa vdmahastam prasarya kayfimm padaparkve 
mbhfimibhyam padamardokabhyam madhukaitabhabhvdm nfibhU 
padme sam^ambrahmanam.r^ In both the images, the chakra is 

crowd^ he l U !l Ude oTpra J° 8a - The u PP er Panels of these images are 
crowded with demons and gods like Vdyu, Indra, Siva, etc., seated 

on their vehtdes. The lower pari of the panels is also crowded 
with divinities, n$is t fidgets^ etc. 


While the image from Baioli»* i s nol overcrowded wi[h 
ihese minor iconogmptnc details like the image from Baran which 
belongs to a laicr period. These details have marred £ , 

qU a.i, y of the scuipture. The image of SesaLyT „ Tt 
Udaipur Museum also depicts minor iconnw,^ . 

the ndga world which is shown rejoicing and' 0 i e * aiis ' H f re * 
instruments, is suggestive of the primeval ocean musjcal 

it is also indicated by the representation nf ^ J me Jmages 
makara and ratnapatrax.f pitchers, fish, turtle, 
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Vaikuntha Images :~The images of Vaikuntha is the 
composite form of the incarnations of Vi ? nu, on which is discernible 
the influence of the concept or trinity. The faces of Vardha, 
Purusa and the lion are carved in this type of image. An inscription 
from Khfljumho confirms the worship of the three-faced image of 
Vaikuntha. 1 * 5 Differing from this, the Viswdharmottara Parana 
and the Rnpamandana state that the images of Vaikuntha should 
have four faces. In the literary and iconographic texts the fourth 
face is differently described as that of Kapilsnana,"® or Hayagriva 117 
or of a woman. 111 * This face is not represented in sculpture, as the 
images arc carved in relief and not in the round. 


in Rajasthan, the images of Vaikuntha are found in quite 
a large number. Here, Vaikuntha is carved with three faces, 
sealed on Garuda or padmasana or in a standing posture. In an 
image (ca 10th century A.D.) from Chandrabhaga, 1 " Vaikuntha is 
seated on Garuda and is shown holding the Avudhas in his eight 
hands. Although the arrangement of his 'weapons tallies with 
the description of the eight-armed image of Vi$rm of the Brihat 
Samhita™, there were no traditions of carving composite images 
of Vi$rui during the period of Brihat Samhitd (ca. 5th century 
A.D.). The archaeological and literary evidences confirm that 
such images were carved only from the 6th century A.D.^i The 
image was an outcome of the synthesis of the incarnations 
of Vispu which was achieved after the period of the Brihat 
Samhita, It is because of this reason that this text does not specify 
the faces of Visnu, but only describes his three forms-(i) two armed 
(ii) four-armed and (hi) eight-armed. This compels us to conclude 
that the description of the Brihat Samhita, though similar in the 
arrangement of the dyudhas was not meant for the image of 
Vaikugtha. 


Viivartipa of Visnu Another form of the images carved 
under the spell of the synthesizing concept of trinity is the ViSvarupa 
of Visnu, The image is carved with ihree human faces instead of 
the faces of the incarnations of Visnu. In Rajasthan, a peculiar 
image of Trimurti or VjSvarupa of Visnu was found in Gangobi 
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(Kota), 151 In this image, three human faces are carved. Among 
the weapons only the khadga and the khetaka are visible, as the 
other arms are completely broken. Fotoi the presence of Kaiki on 
horseback and a tortoise in a small niche on one side, it could be 
ascertained to be the image or Visvarupa or Chaturmurti of 
Visnu. 


Yogandrayam images :—The carving of the images of 
Visiju in the yogamudra was also in vogue during this period. 
The posture of yoga has been described by Kalidasa as the 
paryankabandha™ in which the image is shown seated in yogOsma, 
the natural hands are placed on the lap in yogamudra, the eyes 
remain half closed and the sight directed and fixed on the tip of 
the nose. 

In the VaikhOnasagama, emphasis is laid on the dyudharahita 
image of Visnu in yagamudra. Ii prescribes that the image of 
Yoganarayana seated on a white lotus-seat in the paryankabandha 
should be adorned with jewels and devoid of mukuta. The 
Yoganarflyana image should have four hands devoid of kankha and 
chakra.™ Contrary to this, texts like the Siddhartha Samhita 
prescribes the dyudhas, in the hands of Yoganardyana. In fact these 
texts differ on the posture and the position of two of his hands 
rather than on any other detail. 


As a corollary to this, the tradition of carvinc the images 
of Yoganaraya^a are found in both forms of (i) holding the weapons 
m the additional hands and (ii) devoid of weapons. 


In Rajasthan also, both these types of examples are found. 
The lirst type of an image of Yogasana Visnu (ca, 10th centurv 
AD) is r ° u " d i" Chandra vail (Sirohi). Here, Vi 5 m. is depicted 
with MMgraJrifti having four hands; the two natural hands are 
placed on the lap, w hile of the iwo rear hands, one is boldine a 

lotus, and the other is broken. It appears that the broken hand 
was holding an ak$am&la™ 


The examples of the second type of i 
Visnu are found at Osia (Harihara temple. No. 




ow cemur> 
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A.D.), Abanen (ca. 9th century A.D.) and DidwSna 1 * 8 (Marwar, 
ca. 10th century A,D.). They are similar to each other in details' 
except that in the latter two places the images are carved on a 
bigger panel than in the former. In both of them, the Yogisvara 
Vi^au is without weapons, but is shown holding the varramctlu in 
the rear hands. The dhyana of the VaikhOnasagama refers to an 
dyudharahiia image of Yogandrayapa with no other positive 
directions about the rear hands in the texts. Thus, it was left to the 
genius of the sculptor to decide the manner of carving the rear 
hands. In the absence of instructions from the iconographic texts, 
the sculptor has made them holding a vanamafa. These are the 
remarkable specimens illustrative of the continuity of the tradition 
of carving this type ol image of Yogisvara Visnu between the 8th 

and 10th centuries A.D., in Rajasthan. 

In view of this, the opinion of R. C. Agrawal 1 " that the 
image of YogiSvara Visnu from Didwdna was carved under the 
influence of Jaina devotees and other non-Vatspava followers needs 
scrutiny. His inference is based on an inscription of Kirtipala of 
V.S. I2I8, 1 * in which Brahma, Visnu and Sankara are invoked as 
iina . This assumption does not seem valid as the inscription 
belongs to the 12th century A.D.. while the image is of ca. 10th 
century A.D. Secondly, the carving of this type of image was 
already in vogue in the 8th century A.D., as is evidenced by the 
image of Yogisvara Visnu from Osia of this period. Therefore, the 
contention of R. C, Agrawal that the idea expressed in the 
inscription of the 12th century A.D.. was an operative factor in 
carving the image of Yogisvara Visnu of ca, 10th century A D 
seems unconvincing. The discovery of the image of Yogisvar'a Visnu 
of an earlier period from Osia {ca. Sth century A.D.) and Abflneri 
(ca. 9th century A.D.) further prove that this type of image was 
not carved under any other influence but that of Vaispavism 


AyudhapurumofVism t—The tradition of representing 
the weapons of Vispu in the human form of Ayudhapurusas was a 
feature of the Gupta period and it continued in the post-Gupta 
period. On the pedestal, the accessory figures of Chakrapurusa, 
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Sankhapurusa, Gadadevi, etc., were represented up to the height of 
the thighs ofthe main deity. i0f > Similarly, the Ayudhapuru$as of 
Siva and other divinities also began to be personified in the post- 
Gupta period. But in the realm of art the concretized form of 
Saiva weapons are not as largely represented as the 
Vaisnava weapons. Among the Saiva weapons the most important 
is trisufa purusa, 1 ® 1 

The reference to the personification of the weapons of 
Visnu is first met with in the dramas of Bhasa. In the Dntavakyam 1 ™ 
and the Bahcharitamj** dramatization of the weapons of Krisna 
viz,, Sudarianachakra, Panchajanya-sankha, Kaumodaki gada, 
Nandaka-sword and Sdranga-bow is introduced for the first time. 
In these dramas, the weapons are personified and presented on (he 
stage. These were called by Krisna when he showed his Visvarupa 
10 Duryodhana and others. Although from the point of view of 
dramatization the date and editing of the plays of Bhasa is a matter 
of controversy, it could be undoubtedly stated that the 

personification of the weapons took place sometime in the Gupta 
period. 


The personification of the weapons from such an early 
period is also substantiated by the discovery of the coins 
of Manes of the Indo-Scythic period.”* In 'these coins, vajra 
appears as a man and behind him a double pronged thunderbolt is 
carved. Here vajra is depicted as an Ayndhapurusa, 6f Zeus-Indra 
who is also shown as the principal figure on the coin. 


From the references in the Raghwamia™ it appears that 
the tradition of carving the Ayudhapurusas was welhestablishcd in 
the times ol Kalidasa, Kalidasa mentions the personified Ayudhapu- 
ru^s m the dwarfish forms with the mark of their original form on 
thetr head or in thcr hands. He states that the expectant queens 
of Da sa rat ha saw m their dreams that they were guarded bTT. 

S3* fi6UrcS “ Whh “ l0,US > "*«•. niace, bow and 


The form of the Ayudhas was decided according i 0 .he 
gender of .he word^ Corfu was conceived as a lady a.tendam while 
Mru as a male. Neater gender such as podmo was conced'd as a 
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male attendant because of the convenience in its representation, 
though the texts have delineated him as a eunuch. 19 * 

In sculpture, these Ayudhas are represented in various 
ways and their mode of representation sometimes helps in 
determining the period of the sculpture. 19 * In the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian era these weapons were carved in the 
dwarfish form as described in the Raghuvamka. They had the mark 
of their original form on their heads. 

In the 9th and 10th centuries A.D., another way of 
representing the Ayudhapurusas was to show them carrying the 
weapons in their hands. An image or Chakrapurusa from Ranga- 
mahal (Bikaner) of the early Gupta period is represented in the 
dwarfish form with a halo of wheel behind the head. 1 " 

The images of these Ayudhapurusas are carved standing 
in a tribhanga pose, holding a weapon in one hand while the other 
hand is placed in the Katyavalambita mudra. 1TC When seated, 
they are carved in laUtasana below the seat of the god. In the 
later part of the 10th and 11th centuries A.D., the Ayudhapurusas 
were carved bearing their weapons in their hands as well as on 
their heads. 1,1 Another mode of depicting the Ayudhapurusas was 
to show the principal deity keeping its hands on their heads. An 
image depicting chakra and saykha in this manner, is now preserved 
at the Sardar Museum. Jodhpur. 172 There is another unique 
method of representing the weapons of Visnu. Here the god carries 
his normal weapon with a human head on its top to symbolise the 
personification. In the temple of Siva at BaJoli the Ayudhapurusas 
of Visnu are carved in this manner. 173 

The Vaisnava sculptures of Rajasthan mainly 
represent Sesasayi, Vaikuptha and Visvarupa aspects of Visnu and 
his various incarnations. Among these the sculptures representing 
Trivikrama, Narasimba, Krisna and Sesasayl are of special interest 
because they confirm the cultural contacts with South India during 
this period. 
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Saiva Themes 






After Visjiu Siva is the next important deity in the Brahmanttal 
triad. Like the other parts of Northern India, in Rajasthan also, 
the temples dedicated to Siva are comparatively fewer than those 
of Visnu. This was due to the lesser patronage to Jsaivism from the 
upper classes of society. 1 

The worship of Siva in India was prevalent since the 
earliest period in two forms i.e., (i) the tinga form and (li> the 
human form. Its origin could be traced from the proto-historic 
cultures of the Indus Valley, where the phallic emblems and a deity 
in human form were worshipped. 5 This deity is depicted on the 
seals having three faces, seated in the yogic posture and surrounded 
by animals like the deer, tiger, etc. This can be cited as an example 
of the depiction ot Siva in human form. These characteristics of 
the proto Siva resemble the Rudra of the Vedie literature, which 
had finally evolved into the concept of Pauranic Siva 3 who was also 
worshipped both in the phallic and human forms. From the evi¬ 
dences given by Pdniniand PataHjali* and the Greek writers 5 it is q uite 
probable that the followers of ihe £aiva sect did exist in the 
pre-Christian period. The archaeological finds of the phalJte 
emblems from the Indus Valley* and the references in the Rigveda 
condemning the worshippers of the &i$na as their deity, 7 substantiate 
the possibility that the earliest form of worship of Siva was the 
phallic emblem, which was later on taken into the fold of the 
Upanisadic Rudra or Isana as the symbol of the Rudra-&va.* 
In theive/divffwra (Jptmfsad* the male principle of creation denoted 
as IsSna is associated with the arghytt signifying the female 
principle, 

I 

Representation in Symbolic Form 

During the Indus Valley civilization the worship of Siva in 
the form of a phallic emblem was the ea rliest and the most populai 
one, though He was, then, also conceived in the human form. In 
the Rigveda the worship of Siva in the symbolic form is referred to, 
although it was disapproved as a symbol of worship due to its 
realistic representation. 111 The process of development of represent¬ 
ing the Shiva themes from the stage uf a phallic emblem to human 
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form was completed by the Gupta period, a noteworthy aspect being 
that none of the symbols of His worship were completely dropped 
in the process. However, the linga form continues to be enshrined 
in a modified form in the sanctum of the temples of &iva even 
today. This historical development could be divided into three 
stages. 


t i ) Phallic worship - First stage of Saiva themes 

The association of phallic worship with Saivism is confirmed 
by literary evidence. In the SveUtsvatara Upanisad, which was 
composed in the 4th-3rd century B.C.. IsSna-£iva is referred to as 
presiding over every yom “Yo yonimadhiti&hatl . .tamhanam/' 11 
It is from this verse that R.G. Bhandarkar has traced the allusion 
to the emblem of linga and arghya as the form of worship in the 
later period. 11 This is not true historically because the association 
of male and female principles in the form of symbols of worship 
was a very late development,” though the concept in the abstract 
form was in existence from the very early period. 

In the Mahabkdrata the worship of Siva in the phallic form 
is also mentioned. In Anu.iasanaparva, Upamanyu refers to the 
worship of Siva in this form. 11 Megasthenes has identified £iva 
with Dionysios, a Greek god, 15 who was also associated with the 
phallic emblem, 16 vegetation rites and snakes. In the times of 
Megasthenes (ea. 324-290 B.C.) the Pauranic Siva was worshipped 
in the form of the phallic emblem, which led him to compare Siva 
with Dionysios. The association of Siva with the bull, staff, three 

heads and th,e linga is also depicted on the coins found from'Taxi !a 
and Ujjain, 17 


III) Second Stage In the Representation of Saiva thtmes 

(i ) MukhaUngas -Between the 4th and 8th centuries 
A.D the phallic emblem of Siva was marked by his images on all 
the four sides. The device of the mukhalinga is a mode of represent¬ 
ing the symbol and the image of Siva in one form. This w r as the 
second stage in lhe development of the Saiva themes in sculpture 
One of the purposes of carving the image on the symbolic form 
"* 5 to ennch ,1s beauty. The Ua,sya P„ ma mentions that the 
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faces should be caned on the Siva -linga so as to make it look more 
elegant. The more beautiful the sculptured emblem, the more 
prosperity it brings to the worshippers and carvers. 1 * At limes on 
the front side of the linga was carved only one face or the whole 
figure of the deity, 19 or either of these figures was carved on all its 
four sides.™ These emblems were called mukhatingas. 

The beginning of the tradition of worshipping the tuukha- 
Ungas could be traced to the mukhalinga of Bhitfi 11 and that of 
Gutjtmallam* 1 of the 1st century B.C. The inscription on the Bhita 
Siva -linga™ and the Mathura pillari* (G.E. 61 = 380 A.D.) shed 
light on ihe following tradition. The memory of the departed 
teachers and the religious merit of the followers of the £aiva sect 
was commemorated by erecting ^TVUr-Iingas comprising their 
portraits. These portraits were not only confined to the achievement 
of their facial likeness but they also represented the achievement 
of their soul in becoming one with Siva, it is because of this reason 
that all the faces of the mukhalinga carry a similar expression of 
serenity and quietude. 

The figure of Siva on the earlier phallic emblems is 
generally analogous with the figure of a yak fa. T.A. Gopinath Rao 
has pointed out the similarity between the figure of Siva on ihe 
linga from GudimalSam (ca. 1st century' B.C.) and a figure of Yakja 
from Sanchi.* 6 Coomftraswamy has also given an illustration of a 
thiga having a figure of Siva (ca. 3rd century A.D.) with four arms™ 
and delineated as a Yak$a' 7 This tradition of depicting the image 
orSiva resembling a }'ak$a continued even in the post^Gupta Siva- 
Ungas found in Rajasthan. At GamadI 54 (Bharatpur) there is a 
linga bearing two figures of pot-bellied Yak fas (ca. 1st century 
A.D.) carved on two sides of the linga. This is an example of the 
dvimukha-iinga, which is a rare type representing Siva with the 
symbol. 


(ii) Panchamukha-linga .-The worship of the patlchamukha 
form of Siva is also referred to in the literature. Ban a has 
mentioned it as the ptiflchabrahma form of Siva. In the Harsacharita, 
Sarasvali makes a Siva -linga of sand and considering this to be the 
panchabrahma form of Siva, makes an offering of eight flowers to the 
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image : Puiinapri$thapratif {hit a safkatomalhiga cha bhaktya 
paramayQ pandsabrahmapitrassarUm a$tapu$pik&madclt ," 9 

The Rapamaudana suggests that the number of faces carved 
on a pafichamukha-Mnga are sometimes decided by the number of 
doors ol the sanctum. It prescribes that one, three or four faces 
should be carved on the litjga : Mukhalingam thvaktram vtt eka- 
vakiram chaturmukham* Samtnukham chaikavaktram sySt trivaktre 
pritfhato nahi* A sand urn having only one entrance should have 
an eka/mikha-linga facing the front and a temple enshrining a 
fn'mukha linga should have three doors. 

The images of $iva on the emblem also denote other 
aspects ol His nature. These are Sadyojata. Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Tatpuru'a and IsSna representing the five gross elements or matter. 
The Vifpudharmottara Piigam elaborates on these five forms with the 
help of a different set or names and symbols. The names in the 
other set corresponding to SadyojBta, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa 
and isana are Mahadeva, Uma, Bhairava, Nandlvaktra and Sadasiva 
respectively. 31 These are represented on the linga by five faces or 
figures; four of them are carved on the four sides of the linga and 
the fifth one above the four faces representing isana : Ikanam cha 
iQthQkQsamnrdhvasfham Paftchamam mukhath** The carving of 
the fifth face of Isana-Sadssiva representing akaka is an exception, 
as a rule it is not carved 33 because to comprehend it is even beyond 
the ken of the yogis : palichamamcha sashesanam VQginQmapya- 
gochararit™ This also corroborates the description given in the 
iconographic texts. The Rupamandarta also emphasizes that the 
panchamukha-tingas should have only four faces in the four 
directions. 


Since ihe faces of Siva carved on ihe emblem convey 
different aspens, their physiognomy also indicates their particular 
nature. It is represenied in ihe sculpture by certain atiributes in 
he bamia by different jat.amnku f«, ornaments, and expressions on 
(heir faces." For instance, Sorpa-kurfah. ,arpa and k, v ai a in jata- 
nmhaa convey .he terrific aspect, while jewels in / oms 

and crescent moon indicate the serene aspects 
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In Rajasthan, a four faced beautiful $\va-linga conies from 
the temple at Kansua (Kota). The date of this temple has 
been ascertained by an inscription of the 8th century A.D,, 3 ® which 
was installed there at the Lime of the construction of the temple. 
Though the sculpture is diminutive in height (II feet), it is 
undoubtedly one of the most magnificent example of Chalurmitklxi- 
finga. Here the face of Aghora is show n with a gaping mouth and 
showing tusks, while the face of the Vamadeva is beautiful and 
the faces of Tatpurusa and Sadyojsta are serene and peaceful. 

Pari mala Padmagupta* 7 even mentions a Siva-Zm^a of 
sphatika bearing (he figure of ArdhanariSvara Siva, which clearly 
indicates the prevalence of this type of emblem in the 10th century 
A.D., though its sculptural counterpart has not yet been found in 
Rajasthan. 

Sometimes in place of four faces other symbols, which 
were associated with Siva were also carved on the four sides of the 
emblem. A Siva -lingo from ChaumS (Bandapur3, Rajasthan) bears 
an image of Siva resembling a yak fa, a water vessel with a long 
neck, a female head and a lion. The female head and the lion 
represent the presence of Parvati with her vehicle. The association 
of such attributes with Siva is also found in two sculptures of the 
KusSua period** in Mathura, a place on the border of Rajasthan. 
The sculptures depict Siva whh a lion, a water vessel and Yak fas, 

(iiit Represent all cm in human forms with symbols 


The third stage in the evolution of representing the Saiva 
themes was the carving of ihe images in human form, conveying 
all the aspects of the nature of &va through kararns and symbols 
held in the hands. This stage of representation could be further 
elaborated into two aspects; (j) Mahesamuni and (ii) L in go dbha va¬ 
in urti. 


(i) MaheSamQrti aspect .—One of the ways of elaborating 
the idea of presenting the symbol and the concrete image of Siva 
in one form was the Trimurti or Mahesamurli. In such images the 
lingo is not very conspicuous, as the faces are carved on its top and 
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in high relief instead of in the round. Therefore, the fourth face 
was left out. The ja{Omuku\a carved on the central head suggests 
the rounded top of the emblem, and the jaiilmukutas of the other two 
heads were carved in descent to suggest the cylindrical form of the 
emblem. The reason for carving only the three faces on the emblem 
may be ascribed to its being generally carved at the back wall of 
the sanctum in high relief, 38 The carving in this way is also in 
accordance with the dhytina of the Rftpamandmta which prescribes 
that the Iritmikha-Unga should not have a face at the back, 15 The 
well-known Mahesamurti 11 from the Elephanta Island is a part of 
the back wall of the shrine. This very well indicates another type 
ol a / rhmtkhQ-lmga in sculpture. 

1 he earlier scholars have wrongly considered this type of 
sculpture as Trimurti - a composite form of Brahma, Vispu and 
Siva — on the basis of the placid faces of Visnu and Brahma, 
and lfie terrific face of Rudra. ia However, Rao has rightly identified 
it as Mahesamurti. 11 This identification is proved correct by the 
fact that neither any dhy&w mantra, nor any literary reference to 
such a composite form is found. Although the composite forms of 
Brahma, Visnu. Surya and Siva on a tinga were in vogue in this 
period, the manner of their representation was different from 
Mahesamurti. In the composite forms of divinities the identifying 
characteristics of every deity were dearly marked.“ In case of such 
tingas each of its four sides hears the image of Brahma, Visnu 
Surya and Siva, surmounted by the four heads of Patickarnukha- 
Unga with a cylindrical top.** 

The sculptural examples of Mahesanulrli from Rajasthan also 
support the view that it was a full manifestation of the supreme £iva 
Contemporaneous with Mahesamurli of Elephanta is Mahesamurti 
in the Sana temple at Badoli (Kota) which also substantiates the 
above thesis. 1 * Here Brahma and Visnu are also carved in a posture 
ol reverence on the upper corners of Mahesamurti. The central face 
of this image is badly damaged, hut on the basis of the gaping mouth 
of the right lace with a snake in the hand ; and the woman like 
beautiful coiffure 17 of jewels of the left face, it could bz said that the 

central face was of Tatpurusa and the right and left faces are of 
Aghora-Bhairava and Vamadeva-Umft respectively. Another example 
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of this type of sculpture could be cited from Chittorgarh (probably 
of the 14lh-15th century A.D.).* 8 It is not as oJd as the image of 
Mahesamurti at Bad oil, but it clearly helps in showing that the 
three aspects of Siva 19 are represented in one image and also 
ascertaining the continuity of its carving in the post-Gupta 
period. 


(ii) Lingodbhavamnrii :—Another mode of representing 
the symbol and the image in one form* is described in the icono- 
graphtc texts as the Lingodbha vamurti , so Except the Purdvas none 
of the texts from Northern India refer to this form of Siva. These 
images are very common in South India and only a few or its 
examples are found in Northern India, In Rajasthan, the solitary 
example of such an image 91 has been found in Harsanatha (Sikar), 
where a temple of Siva was built by Saiva devotees in the reign of 
Vigraha Raja IT (956-973 A.D.). 63 Sometimes the whole of the 
Lingodbhava theme is represented in sculpture, wherein first Brahma 
alone or along with the swan is shown going up to measure the 
linga which is in the form of a blazing column and Vi$iju is shown 
burrowing the earth in the human or animal form of Var&ha. 
Below this again both Brahma and Visnu are shown standing on 
either side of the column paying respect to the god. 

The representation of this theme in the sculpture from 
Harsanatha (Sikar) is in accordance with the Pauranic narrative. 93 
This sculpture represents the initial part of the story wherein the 
column has emerged between the contestants and they are shown 
wonder-struck at the sudden appearance of the column. Brahma 
is also shown flying up and Visnu diving down in human form. 
The sculptures from Ellora, 61 Panugal 95 and Ambarmangalam 11 " 
depict only the later part of the theme wherein Siva himself emerges 
from the blazing column to appraise the efforts of Brahma and 
Visnu for measuring the column. 

Another sculpture, belonging to the9th-1Oth century A.D., 
has been discovered in Etah (U.P.) 57 wherein only the initial part 
of the narrative is represented. It shows the blazing column with 
Brahma and Visnu seated on a lotus and paying obeisance to the 
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column. Here also the figure of Siva is absent. as An interesting 
feature ol the sculpture from Harsanatha is the depiction of Visnu 
in a diving posture in human form and blowing a conch-shell which 
suggests the beginning of the expedition. Unlike the other sculptures 
referred to above, in this sculpture, the figures of Brahma and 
Visnu are not represented in aTijali rnudrd of reverence but their 
mudrds and facial expressions show surprise at the appearance of 
such a column. At the top of the column, the presence of the 
accessory figures of eight hamsas and the flying gemdharms indicate 
the heavenly region represented by the hamsas who in the epics 
and Harivamsa Purapa 1 * are called divine beings, the scions of 
Kasyapa and the brothers of the gods ' 10 

The solitary example of the Lingodbhavamurtt from 
Rajasthan and its rare references in the iconographic texts of 
Northern India leads one to the conclusion that this type of image 
carved at Sikar in Rajasthan was a result of the cultural contacts 
wuti South India where this theme was very popular both in 
literature and sculpture, 

ir 

iconic Representation of Sha 


The iconic representation of various forms of Siva could 
be placed in another major group of the sculptural representation 
of Saiva themes. These themes are important from the point of 
view ol the representation of plastic form, although they were given 
a secondary place in the temples. Such sculptures are placed in 

the exterior niches and the subsidiary shrines of the main temple 

while the main sanctum is always enshrined with the aniconic form 
of Siva i.e.. a SivB-tinga or a mukha-Un&*' These images could 
be classified into two heads : (|) the images expressing saumva or 
the pacific aspect of Siva's nature, and (2) the images 'representing 
he ugra or terrific aspect « Each of these categories could be 
lurther divided into two sections: (i) Images based on some 
mythological story and (n) the images without any myth.* 9 However 
all these varieties of Saiva sculptures were not popular in Northern 
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India. This was the case in Rajasthan ton as can be gleaned from 
the scanty references in literature and rare examples in the 
sculptures of this region, 

(1) Pacific Aspect of Sin’s Nature 

(i) Among the pacific forms of Siva based on the 
mythological stories, Ravananugraha is, of course, represented in the 
sculptures of Rajasthan, (ii) Among His pacific forms, which are 
not associated with any myth, the most often represented in the 
sculptures in Rajasthan are Umfi-Mahesvam and Kalyanasundara. 

The iconographic texts of Northern India also do not 
mention any other pacific forms of Siva, The Ropamatfifana gives 
only the dhyana of the Uma-Mdhesvara image.* 4 Similarly, the 
Vi$nudharmottara Purdtta describes only Mahddeva, 65 Gaurisvara,* 8 
Urntt-Mahesvara. 67 and Bhairava-mahakalarupa fiS among the human 
forms of §iva. 

Among the terrific forms, Tripurantaka, Gajasuravadha 
and Bhairavamurti were mostly represented in sculpture. 

The above observation Is also supported by the contem¬ 
porary literary evidences reflecting the prevailing traditions. 
Parimala Padmagupta, a contemporary of Paramara king Bhoja 89 {ca. 
first half of the 11 th century A.D.), 7 ® enumerates the prevalent 
pacific and terrific aspects of Siva in the Hdtakfivarct Stud of the 
Navas&hasankacharita. He mentions the iconographic features of 
the image of Siva as having three eyes and a crescent moon and the 
figure of Ganga in the jatas : AntarajatSpihita somasurdpagdya, 
prachch hannapa n chasara- Msanalochandya , t i vra vratagfapita ha Has u- 
tdsvoropa. Vigydnanarmapatave hatave namaste? 1 Other popular 
pacific forms mentioned here are of Ardhanarisvara as Deh&rdha- 
vardgitijd, Brahmachdrl &va, and the Astamurti 71 of Siva. The 
doctrine of Astamurti, which had also developed in this period was 
very often mentioned in literature and epigraphs, but it rarely 
found any expression in sculpture, fn the \f<llavikagnimitram n 
and the Kumarasambiiavam™ Kalidasa refers to the eight forms of 
Siva which uphold this universe. In the Ahhijrtatta SCthuuahmy* 
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be explicitly enumerates these eight forms. Among these forms 
the Ganga has been mentioned as jalamayamarti of Siva — 
“Satnbiiorambimjayl martissaiva den surdpagd.™ These forms of 
Siva are all-pervading as is emphasized in the Bheraghat inscription 
(1155 A.D.) and still they are conceived as located in the physical 
lorm ol Siva : Bit at am sadvihhuyadvibh&t i bhmanath yad vibhram&d, 
yajjagimnetranandakaram dlmrakrayarasdd yanyatvahefukcha, yai 
yad gandhoddhUradhUma yachchhayajare sit am yad, ekOntatassaspar- 
samyadarnpam ebhiravotadyufnUtn sariraifj SivaffF The all-pervasive 
sky is held in His ear ; the Sun that gives light, the moon that gives 
pleasure and the fire which are His three eyes ; the air that is only 
felt is His breath ; water that causes taste is held on His head, and 
the earth is His body : Sarydchandrofnasau sainant htUabkuJa 
yasyatrayl cfiak$U$dnt t Uchchav&se$u ntarut (atiau vasumaiJ ytisyotta- 
mdnge payatj , Vyomakroiracharam cbirdya paramanandatmarapam 
svayam...so${amQrtih Jmun"» Hence, the As(amurti is only 
represented in sculpture in the physical form of Siva and not by 
eight faces or any other sort of composite form. 7 * 

The references to other popular forms of Ardhanarisvara 80 
and Gajdsuravadha * which were prevalent in Northern India, are 
also found in literature. 


(i) Ravananugrahonmrti The Ravaitfnugraha is among 
the pacific themes based on the Paurapic narratives, which tell us 
that Siva had conferred graceon thedemon Ravana, who out of pride 
of his power uplifted the Mount Kailfisa. This narrative captured 
the imagination of the artists and poets of this period to such an 
extent that every work of theirs on Siva invariably mentioned 
it. The sculptures depicting this theme are known as 
Ravananugrahamurti. 


The popularity of the theme and its composition have 
been reflected m this word-picture : Kaiiakasya datomukhabhujoch- 
chhavosita prasihasandheb** Achfiiya Pari mala uses it as a simile 

for the mount Arbuba surrounded by trees from below and white 

clouds from above which he writes resemble mourn Kailfisa uplifted 
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by RSvana s forest of arms : Pd?i4uh &Qf‘adgktinaifllt‘dhvainadhas~ 
tdlivafiGsitah, yah Kaildsa ivdsUytah panlastyabhujasampadd . 63 la 
the same strain, Magha writes that when Havana lifted Kailasa, 
Parvati who was sitting there dung to Siva out of fear of the 
upheaval ; Samutk^ipattyah prithivibhrit&rii vattuh varapraddnasya 
chakdra haiinah, TrasaltufUrtidrisurasasambhramasvayam grahasfefti- 
sukhetta ni$krammh.** 

The popularity of this theme could also be gleaned in the 
epigraphs of this period in the North and South of India."* Its 
illustrations in Rajasthan are not so numerous and vivid in 
expression as to be compared with the exquisite sculptures in Ellora 
or the other masterpieces. However, they do convey the mixed 
emotions of fear and surprise, and remind one of the description in 
the PriyadarkikO ; Kadds&dra\udaste parichalati ganeftiliaseit 
kautukeyu, Krodam mat ah kumdre visati vi$amuchi prek$amdne 
saroyaiit, Pddava$tambhasidvapu$i dakamukhe ydti pdidiamtitam t 
Kruddhopyakliftamartirbhayaghanamumayd patu tu$tah sivo nah . sa 

In Rajasthan, the earliest representation of this theme is 
found in the temple of Harihara at Osia (Jodhpur), It is carved in 
one of the subsidiary shrines dedicated to Siva in the Patichdyatana 
temple. Though the sculpture is much withered away with the 
effect of weather, the carving is still dearly visible. In the 
Zfci/ns-temple at Nagds«* (Udaipur, 10th century A.D.) in one of the 
sculptures, Siva and Plrvati are carved seated, Parvati clinging to 
Siva with the demon lifting them. The special feature of this 
sculpture is that instead of the mountain, the scat is shown being 
uplifted by Ravana. 

(ii) Uma-MahekvaramurU In Rajasthan, the most popular 
mode of sculptural representation of Siva in the pacific form is that 
ot Uma-Mshesvara. This is the reason why the Rupaman4nth which 
was written in the 15th century A.D., on the basis of the prevailing 
iconographic traditions of Rajasthan, refers only to this form of 
Siva-Parvati. Jn the earlier images of Uma-Mahesvarci, &va is 
sometimes shown only with two hands, while in that of the later 
period He is shown with four hands. The Vifnudhannottara** 
and the Matsya Parana™ have also described this type of the image 
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of Siva as having two or four arms. Examples of this type are also 
found in the sculptures of Rajasthan. For instance, in a sculpture 
of the KcHikamatcl temple (Chittorgarh), Siva is depicted only with 
two hands, one holding a lotus flower and another caressing 
Uma. w 


Most of the sculptures of the later period are carved in 
accordance with the description of the iconographic texts like the 
Rapantartcfa/ia^ and the Viswidfiarmottara Ptirdtta. 02 The 
Rapamandana prescribes that the image of Siva should be shown 
with four hands, holding a triMa and a matulinga fruit in the right 
hands, and one of the left hands should be shown holding a snake, 
and the other caressing Pdrvati. The sculptures of the later period 
of this type invariably depict $iva with four hands and Gapesa, 
Karttikeya and Bhringi as the accessory figures. Under the 
padmOsana, the bull Nandi is depicted and on the prabhavuli 
Brahma and Vi$iju and below them two chdmara-grdhinl attendants 
are carved.” In Rajasthan, the sculptures representing this aspect 
are from Nagda” (Udaipur), Jhalardpatan (Jhalawdr),* 5 Ratio]I 
(Kota), Kaman (Bharatpur) 88 and the other parts where Saivtsm 
was prevalent. Even in the Vaisnava temples” and the temples 
belonging to the Sakta cult® this image was carved according to 
the tradition of Patichdyatana Paja. 

The sculptures representing the gods with their consorts 
always depict the latter with two hands. In the images of Uma- 
Mahesvafa, Parvati holds either a mirror or a lotus in one hand 
and the other is kept on the shoulder of Siva. Similarly, when the 
consorts of Brahma and Viijpu are carved with them, they are 
always carved with two hands. The sculptors of the 7th and 8th 
centuries A.D., tried to give a human touch to the divine couple 
by carving Siva as seated on the lotus seat » with two arms-one 
holding lotus and the other embracing his consort, and Urns with 
a graceful and charming posture leaning towards Him but turning 
her race away from him with a gesture or shyness. The combina¬ 
tion of emotions of love and shyness were given more prominence 
than (he aspect of divinity. Sometimes, Uma-Mshcsvara were 
also represented with their family. In such scenes, Ganeia and 
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Karttikeya were not shown as divine beings with four hands but 
are depicted as children, rejoicing in the presence of their 
parents. 


There is an obvious change in the sculptures of Unia* 
Mahesvara of the 8th-9th century A.D,, and the IOth- 11th 
century A.D. The images of the later period become more 
and more elaborated. The ornaments are finely chiselled, the 
serenity of the face is not disturbed but the emotions and express¬ 
ions of joy, love and shyness and the realistic touch in the divine 
couple is nowhere observed, The sculptures of Umd-Mahesvara 
at Nagdd, 1TO Ahad and that of Chandrabhaga, now preserved at 
the Jhaiawar Museum, belonging to the later part of the 10th 
century A.D., depict the second phase. 

(iiij Kalydnasundara or VivdJiamurti: —The theme of 
KalyanasundaramDrti depicting the marriage of Siva and Parvati 
became popular in the Gupta period. It has been elaborately 
described by Kalidasa in the Kumdrasambhavam, lt>1 Other poets 
have also referred to this event in the invocatory verses of 
their works. Harsa has described the marriage ceremony : 
Dhama vydkuladri${ irinduk iranalrdhldditdk^i puntth, Pakyantl 

varamutsukdnasatmtkhi bimyo hriyd brahmanah, Seryyd 
p&danokhetuhtdarpaQagale gangtl dadh fine hare , Spars&datpuiakt I 
karagrahavidhau guari bivdydsiit vah , Wa Thus, he vividly describes 
Parvati’s mixed emotions of joy and her longing for Siva, her feeling 
of constraint in the presence of Brahma and others, and her jealousy 
of the presence of Gangs in the jatds of Siva, Rajasekhara also 
portrays the picture of a blushing, bewildered and frightened Parvati: 
Gondsa viniyojit dyatajaratsarpdya baddhuu$adhih t Kantjmthdya 
viSdya viryamahate pdoau martin bibhrati t Bharturbhatagaitdya 
gotrajuratmirdi$tamantr&k$ara, Rakyai vadrisutd vi vdhasamaye hrild 
dm third cha vah . l03 


Epigraphic and other literary references to the marriage 
of Siva-Parvati also indicate the popularity of this theme. The 
invocatory verses of an inscription recording the foundation and 
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endowment for the temple of Moralesvara-Mahadeva portrays a 
graphic picture of Parvati at the time of marriage. It describes 

her as confused with excitement, quivering with delight, bubbling 

forth with pleasure ; and moving slowly with modesty and terrified 
at the hissing of snakes dunging to Siva’s arm, clenching her hand 
which was brought forward by the old ladies for Siva. At the time 
of marriage, Parvati is described as - “Bhrama sambhramatah 
sukhanmukuUia vispharitab kautukad vrUarnamharim 
vi vOhasamaye... tie vyaf ). 101 

These emotions and the engaging demeanour of Parvati is 
also conveyed in sculpiure. Numerous Saiva lemples depict this 
theme. A, Ellora™ itself, it is carved as many as four times. 

Thus we see the popularity of this theme with sculptors, poets and 
their patrons. 


The sculptures of an earlierpcriod depicting the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati show Himalaya and Mena™ performing the 
ceremony of giving their daughter to the bridegroom, while the 
sculptures of the later period depict Visnu instead of Himalaya 
In the Raniesvara cave at Ellora the Wvivaha panel represents 
Mena with Himalaya and not Vispu."" Here Visnu is represented 
in the company of olher gods, and has not been given much 
prominence. ln3 The other examples of the early period as that of 
Eiephama™ also depict Himalaya and Mena. The observation is 
further strengthened by the presence of another panel in the 
Dhumar Lena'” (Cave No. 29. Ellora). which was built later than 
the Ramesvara cave. Here Visnu and Laksmi have taken the place 
of Himalaya and Mena for fulfilling the duty of the psrenls 


This theme was abo very popular with the sculptors of 
Rajasthan during ihe Sth and 9th centuries. A beautiful examnle 
depicting the marriage of Siva and Parvati was discovered in 
Kaman (Bharatpur)."' Though the upper par. of the sculpture 
is badly damaged, it could be identified as Siva leadine Pa..,,’ 
round the fire in which Brahma is shown making oliiring^Anoiher 
characterisuc ot this sculpture is lhat here instead of Himalaya and 
Mena, Visnu ,s performing the ceremony of Kanytdam bv |H , uring 
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the sacred water. In this sculpture, on the side of Uma, there is 
also a figure having four hands holding a mangala kaiaia ut with 
the natural hands, and the right rear-hand resting on the gada 
and the left one holding a chakra. At the back of the head of this 
figure is carved a lotu %-prabhavail t signifying the presence of 
divinity. Its face is broken but from the attributes it is evident 
that the figure is of Visnu performing the role of the bride’s father. 
This is not only a special feature of the sculptures from Rajasthan 
but also of South India where Visriu is also represented doing the 
duty of the father of Uma, 

Another sculpture depicting the same theme has been 
discovered from the same region of Kam$n (Bharatpur). ,ia Here 
the faces of Siva and Parvati are carved bigger in proportion 
to their bodies. This has spoiled the beauty of the image. The 
panel referred to above (PI. XXXVI) has much better craftsmanship 
and beauty in comparison with this, although in the former the 
faces are mutilated, it is able to convey the emotions of joy and 
fear of Parvati. 

The presence of the rivers-Ganga and Yamuna at the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati as described by Kalidasa also finds 
expression in the sculptures of this period in Rajasthan : Marie 
cha gangayamune tad&nhh sachdmare devam sevi$atam” 111 The 
two rivers, which took human forms to serve as the attendants of 
the Great God with fly-whisks in their hands, are carved in a panel 
of a small temple among the group of Harihara temples at Osia, 
Here the main panel depicts the scene of marriage and on either 
of its side are carved Ganga and Yamuna on their vehicles. 

(2) Chora or Terrific Aspect of Siva 

The images representing the ghora or terrific aspects of 
Siva were not very popular, as examples of this variety are rarely 
found either in literature or in sculpture. Of course, the images 
representing Siva in Tripurantaka and Bhairava aspects are 
sometimes carved in the &aiva temples of Rajasthan. Even the 
Tripurdataka sculptures show Him wielding a bow and an arrow. 
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and standing in the praty&Utfha posture of an archer. But there is 
no terrific expression on the face* It is only suggested by the 
garland of skulls and the pratyditdfia posture. Sculptures depicting 
the Tripuranlakamurti of §iva are preserved in the temples of 
Nilakantha (AIwar)“« Badoli (Kota} 1J » and Ramagarh {Kota}* 117 

III 

Other Representations or Sira 

Another important aspect of Siva is His delineation as the 
master and teacher of dance, music, yoga and jMna. The represen¬ 
tation of these aspects of Siva is very common in the temples of 
South India, In contrast in the North-West India, in the Pa uranic 
and iconographic texts as well as in literature and sculptures all 
the other aspects i*e., the Viriadhara, Jfiana and Yoga Daksirtd- 
munis except dance are rarely represented, 

(1) Nrittamurti of Siva 

In literature and all the treatises on dance, Siva has been 
portrayed as the master of this art. Among them the earliest text, 
the Natya&astra mentions Him as the originator of 108 Karanas of 
dance, 11 * He is also the originator of music, both instrumental and 
vocal, and of other arts. In the Mahabharata &va is described as 
“nrityapriyo nityanario nartakassarvalalasaff. ^ It was during the 
time of this epic that a clear picture had fully emerged of the 
dancing Siva in the company of Ganesa, Karttikeya, Devi and the 
Ganas, un and the image of the multi-armed Siva, holding different 
attributes and piaying musical instruments while dancing.** 1 
Similarly, Siva's proficiency in music is clearly elaborated in the 
Siva Sahasranama : “namo mrkmaStidya mitkhavadiira vadine 
tmyopahamlubdhaya ghavaditra inline*** Besides, He imparted 
knowledge of all the sixty-four arts to Risi Garga on the banks of 
Sarasvats. 1 * 3 

In the Pur&nas, He is named as — tintyastfa, vddanakVa 
vadyanrityapriya'™ and sarvaioryanmadi™ which show his 
proficiency in dance and playing ail the musical instruments. 
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Kalidasa also describes various instruments which accompany 
Siva's dance. The Meghaduta mentions natural orchestra being 
played at the time of Siva’s dance of victory. The sweet sound of 
bamboos giving the effect of venu and the thunder of the clouds 
giving the effect of muraja, a type of drum, form the musical 
accompaniments at the time of dance of the Great lord. 1 -® These 
aspects of Siva are reflected in the sculptures of Nataraja which 
began to be carved from the 5th century A.D., as could be gleaned 
from the image discovered from Nagarl (Rajasthan), the ancient 
Madhyamika. 127 While describing the star-studded sky, Banabhatta 
compares it with the forest of Siva's hair clustered with kutaja 
flowers, when he tosses them in dance : nrittoddhatatiharjati 
jafatavl This signifies that the carving of the image of the dancing 
Siva was popular in the 7th century A.D. Visakhadatta mentions 
Siva celebrating the victory over Tripura and Gajasura m by 
performing vigorous mode of dances in the burning ground. While 
performing such dances Siva is shown holding an elephant's skin, 
wearing a garland of skulls : Kapdllniudvahant} srajamiva dhavaidm 
kaumudimityapiirvd , 130 and thus whitening the sky with the dust 
of the ashes of the cemetery by his vigorous tread during dance : 
Akascmi kd.iapufpachchfujvimabhibhavata hhasmand kuklayantlm, 
padasyHvirhhavantlmaranotimavane rak$atah smirapataih. Ui 

The dances of Siva have been classified by many scholars 
mainly to the following categories, t and ova and Iosya or sukumdm. 
It is generally considered that the tattdava represents the ghora 
aspect which is a mode of vigorous dance performed by &iva. The 
Idsya is a tender form of dance demonstrated by Parvati. 
Coomaraswamy has classified and described the dances of Siva on 
the basis of the Sihaia Pvrdnas and the other South Indian texts 
into three aspects : (i) the sdndhyartritya which is performed by 
Siva in the Himalayas with the divine chorus, (it) the tdndava 
which is associated with His tdmasic nature, as Bhairava in the 
burning ground, and (iii) the Nddanta which is the boon conferring 
dance as is believed to have been performed by Him in the assembly 
of Chidambaram Tillai. 131 He categorises the sculptures ofElephanta, 
Ellora and Bhuvanesvara in the rd&iava class for they represent the 
vigorous and the terrific nature of Siva. This contention of 
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Coomaraswamy does not seem convincing as the sculptures or 
Ellora do not depict ihe terrific nature of the dance. The symbols 
denoting the wrath of Siva or His terrific nature i.e., the presence 
of A pa sinara pur u$a under His feet, and the Bhairava or Virabhadra 
aspects are not represented in these sculptures. In fact, the word 
laniwta does not signify the vigorous activity on the part of the 
dancer. Besides, even some of the texts on dance classify nritta as 
tMiava and lOsya - the masculine and feminine respectively.' M 
Lfrsya suggests the abhinaya part of nritya and it is performed by 
nayikOs and tundava the pure dance which particularly includes the 
movements ol head, arms and feel is masculine. As these two 
components ol nritya could not be separated in ricifya, tdxya was taken 
as Lender dance or sakumara nritta performed by females. Actually 
iasya included gila, and other modes of expression of feelings during 
which the heroine was always seated rather than pure dance. i31 
Bharata explains the ten varieties of Idxya which enumerates abhinaya 
or expression of emotion of the virahitil ndyiktt through gha and 
not by dance. 1 Therefore, the Question of suggesting tender dance 
by the term i&sya does not arise. 

It should also be noted that ihe most authentic text, the 
Nafyatasira uses the word Uinfriva as a generic term for all the 108 
modes of dances. As they were first taught by Risi Tandu, ihey 
are called taadnva.™ According to the NatyaMstra all the 10S 
karatm of dance were performed by &va« 7 and accordingly 
performed and taught to Bharata. These 108 modes do not denote 
only the vigorous dances, which could be performed by men alone. 
The inscribed illustrations of the 108 kara&as with the labels of 
I lieii del mil ions ol the Ndtvakdstra on the gopuratn avails of the 
Chidambaram^ icmple and in the Briltyisvara temple 1 ** go to 
strengthen the fact that m4ava was not performed by men only 
Here all the karanas are illustrated only by women dancers IT 
mdum would have been meant for men alone, the sculptors would 
not have overlooked this aspect. 

The contention that the mtjdava is a generic term js also 
supported by the fact that the 108 karams described by Bharata 
contain both the types or dances - vigorous as well as tender. 
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Among the 108 karats, vartita and apariddha m indicate envy, 
jealousy, and anger, 1 *' while the parsvakrdnta, atikrattta, nmmbhtia, 
elakakrldita. ul etc., are the terrific modes of dances, which were 
favourite of Siva 1 ** in the aspect when He destroys the evil forces 
ot nature. It was considered proper to celebrate the victory through 
dance. Hence, these vigorous dancing modes were performed by 
Siva after the destruction of Tripura, Apasmgra, Gujdsura and at 
the time of the sacrifice of Daksa in order to destroy it. In the 
same way, the Katisama, ialita' 1 * and chatura denote the sukum&ra or 
tender form of the dances of Siva : ATichitah sydtkaro vOmafy 
savyahchatura eva tu, Dak$intih kutfitah padahchaiuram 
tatprakirtitam . l45 


On the basis of emotions, the dances of Siva may be 
classified into two groups : (i) tender dancing and (ii) vigorous 
dancing, (i) In tender dancing all the pacific karanas and angahdras 
are used such as falita, chatura, katisama, etc, This type of dance 
has been named by Coomaraswamy IM and Sheshadri 1 * 7 as the 
sdndhyanritya. The nomenclature given by these scholars is not 
convincing as the dances are not performed according to the time 
of the day like music, but according to the occasions and feelings, 
Bharat a himself observes that all the modes of dance were 
performed by Siva in the evenings : Maydpldam smritam 
nr it yarn sandhydkalesu nrityatd NQndkaramsamyuktairangahdrair 
vibhQ$Uam} n Therefore, to classify only tender dances as 
s&ndhyanritya would be inadequate, (ii) The vigorous dances were 
performed by Siva in the cemet^y thereby signifying His victory 
over the evil forces. In the vigorous dances the eiakakridita, 1 ** 
htdtaiifaka*™ wikchika , VjX and the kuTichita 1 ^ 2 karanas, and the 
a fidha 163 angaiwra were favourite of Siva. These were performed 
mainly by Siva to celebrate the victory over Tripura, Apasmara 
and Gajasura. 


The sukumUra nritya is described as an expression of joy 
Prado^a Stoira and in the inscription of Vigraha Raja H 
l found at Harsanatha, 154 Coomaraswamy remarks that 
m this - dance Siva has only two arms, and He dances after 
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enthroning the goddess upon the golden throne of the Himalayan 
peaks 155 in the evening, when the rays of the setting sun transform 
the snow-clad mountains into gold. Here Siva dances to please the 
goddess with the divine chorus of Indra, Brahma and other gods. 
The temple of Harsanatha is also associated with this aspect of 
His dance of joy. The sculptures in this temple were carved 
according to this theme. The inscription (ldhj^V.S.) informs us 
that on this mount Tripur&niakaSiva expressed joy through 
dance, hence the god was called Har$a, and the mount was called 
after Him as Harsagiri. 159 All the gods and the apsarasas also 
shared in the joy of the Great Lord. This is also evident from the 
various panels of this place which represent the apsarasas and the 
gams dancing in a joyous mood, 157 the dancing scene of the court 
or Indra, 15S and dancers surrounding Siva and Parvatl with all sorts 
of musical accompaniments. 159 


In Northern India and specially in Rajasthan the sculptures 
of Siva representing His tender modes of dancing are found in 
abundance, while those depicting His terrific nature in dance are 
totally absent. Except the Matsya Parana?** none of the icono- 
graphic texts and the Puranas pertaining to this part of the country 
mention the carving of the dancing images of Siva. He has been 
stated as the greatest exponent of dance in literature from the lime 
of Mahabharata, but neither the iconographic texts nor the Puranas 
clearly mention the iconography of such images. The South Indian 
Agama texts give detailed description of various nriitamurtis of 
Siva on the basis of His multiple-hands. 191 In addition to these 
sculptures representing His terrific aspect are also very common in 
South India, Hence the representations of Apasmarapurusa, 
Gajftsura, and the karams such as ehkakrldisa, fofdtatilaka and 
ktirtchila, and the angahOras such as paryasta “* and aiMm'™ are 
found only in South India. The terrific nature of the god is only 
hinted at by the can ing of his tusks and the gaping mouth. 

In Rajasthan the images of the dancing $iva represent the 
cfmlura. lalita t katfsama, sachibheda and ardhmjanu modes of dance 
However, Apasmdrapuru^a is absent in them, 1 ** though he is 
invariably carved in South India. Conversely, Nandi, gams and 
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the musical accompaniments are invariably carved with Nataraja 
Siva in ihe sculptures of North India, but are rare in the South 
Indian sculptures. On the other hand, the sculptures of South 
India are invariably represented with four hands. 

The images of Nataraja in North India are invariably 
carved with many hands as is suggested by the expression - 
Bhujatamyana 1 ** used by Kalidasa for Siva in the MeghadtUa. It 
is interesting to note that Sana, and Subandhu, and the later poets 
refer to the forest of arms of Siva while he is dancing: 
prakiyakulatdn4(iva prasdritabhujasahasram, 169 and Mah&nata 
bdinivaneneva, haddhabhujamgamakena, la7 In Rajasthan, the 
image of Nataraja preserved in the Navadurga temple near 
Chandrabhaga (ca. 7th-8ih century A.D.) comprises all the qualities 
of a North Indian Nataraja. Though one foot and the lower part 
of the torso are badly damaged, it is enough to show the chart 
movements of the legs. It could be guessed by the position of one 
foot which is in the samapada posture, and the position of the 
kart has (a of the left hand that the other damaged leg must have 
been carved in ttrdhvaj&nu, and the leg whose foot is carved in 
samapada must have been kunchita. The image has sixteen hands 
holding various attributes. He is performing the chatura karatya 
with the normal pair of hands. Three pairs of arms are carved 
in the uromatjdafo mudra. Among the musical accompaniments 
two mridangas are placed crosswise, and the vddaka in dancing 
posture is noteworthy. Parvaii is depicted expressing fear and 
surprise but still allured to Siva, Her feelings are represented 
through the swing of her body turning away from the god, and yet 
turning her face towards him. The tusks and the open mouth of 
Nataraja suggest his terrific aspect. I8a 

Another interesting example of Nataraja in Rajasthan is 
found in the temple at Badoli, 1 ** Here Siva is performing falita 
kararia with one hand in karihasta, the other in fatdhasta and 
two in uromattdala movement, as is described by Bharata : 
Karihasto bhavel vdmo daksinakcha pra varlltoh, Baku kali kut Utah 
padogyeyath taUalitani btidhaih. 1 ™ The position of the feel depicts 
the movement of nikuttaka, 171 in which the left leg is placed on the 
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ground In samapada while the right leg is raised in such a manner 
that its toe only touches the ground which then raised fully to the 
Urdhvajunu position and finally stamped on the ground. 

The main characteristic of this sculpture is that here 
Ganga and Yamuna are represented with parmghatas on their 
respective vehicles on either side of Natantja. At Baioli there are 
some more images of NatarSja £iva carved on the lintels of the 
door-frames. They are shown performing the chatura karana. 

Another aspect of the images of Nataraja is to represent 
Him dancing among the Matrikas. In these sculptures He is 
invariably represented performing the chatura karatia with kuflchita 
mutlrd of the feet. The sculpture from Abaneri l7i is noteworthy 
as here He is not only shown playing on the vlnd with his natural 
hands, but is also shown dancing with the Matrikas, Siva’s 
proficiency in music is generally represented by a vind in His hand. 
This aspect of Vinadharamurti was more popular in South India, 
though solitary examples are also found in Rajasthan, One such 
sculpture comes from Chandrabhaga.” 3 Here the dancing Siva is 
represented holding a vl»a in one hand. 

Siva as a master and teacher of dance, music, yoga and 
jfWlna has also been referred to in the contemporary literature and 
epigraphs of South India, as this aspect of Siva was popular mainly 
in South India. In North India only some examples of this type 
are found. The images, depicting Siva as a teacher, are called 
Dak^indniOrli. in these images the natural right hand is always 
shown in vyakhyanamudra. When the images of the dancing Siva 
are represented with vyakhyanamudra , they could be grouped under 
the head of Nritta-Daksipamurti in the same manner as the image 
representing Him as a teacher of music is known as Vinadhara- 
Dak'inamurti, It is mentioned in an inscription from South India 
that Sivti s dance cannot be understood by ordinary peoples il is 
only Brahma, Visnu, Narad a and Skanda - the divine beings who 
can become an audience to his performance.* 74 This aspect of 
Siva's dance has been represented in one of the sculptures of the 
Sun Temple at Jhalarapatan (10th century A.D.J. In this 
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sculpture Siva is not only carved as dancing in ecstasy but also 
demonstrating the art of dancing among the gods and ri$is. This 
is clearly evident from the yyakhydnamudra of His natural right 
hand. Brahma and Visnu, as His disciples, are shown as witnessing 
His dance with awe, standing with folded-hands on either side of him. 
Carved with ten hands He is shown performing the chatura katana. 
His left hand is in kari/iasta mudra, while the other two hands are in 
uromandida, holding a snake over the head like a canopy. The other 
attributes are not clearly visible. The Matsya Purana y ' > also mentions 
that the image ofNatardja should be carved surrounded by devas, 
Nandikcsvara, and other gods in a praying posture. This scheme 
of representation has been followed by the sculptors in the temple 
at Jhalarapatan. Here the central panel represents the dancing- 
Siva surrounded by Brahma, Visnu and Nandi, while the side panels 
depict many gods and goddesses. Specially the vydkhyUnamudrd 
of the right hand of the dancing-Siva and the namaskdramudrd 
of Visnu ami Brahma suggests that this is an image of the Nritia- 
Daksinamimi of Siva. 170 


(2) Siva as Mahayogi anti Lakulisa 


Another aspect of Siva that was represented in sculpture, 
was that of a teacher of yaga and jnana. Siva as a yogi has been 
described by Kalidasa in the Kuntitrasambhava. He states that the 
images of Yogis vara Siva should be carved seated in yogasamt 
which is also known as paryankabandha, the hands should be kept 
in dhyana mudra : utitfnap&nidvayasannivesdt praphuitar&jiva- 
rnirankarnadhye, he should be wearing adeerskin - kristfatlvacham 
grant himati/h dadhdnam and the gaze should be directed towards 
the tip of the n ose —nelrairavispandtia pakfmamalairlakyyikrita- 
ghra varnadhow ayokhaih . 177 

With the popularisation of the Lakulisa sect this aspect 
of Yogisvara Siva was transformed in the seated images of 
Lakulisa 178 with two hands — one of them holding Lakuta and the 
other the maluimgu fruit : Nakuliiam Urdhvatwdhratii 
padmasaimmupastfntam. Dakfine matulingath cha vdme iiamhh 
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prakirlirah,™ As the Lakulisa and Yogis vara aspects of Siva dealt 
with the same quality of asceticism, there was a similarity in their 
depiction* 

Lakulisa was the 28th incarnation of Siva , 130 who was the 
systematizer 181 of the Pasupata Saiva sect. Bhandarkar, on the 
basis of epigraphs, has decided the date of this incarnation to be 
the first quarter of the 2nd century A.D,, at Kayavarohana (modern 
Kfirvapa) in the Dabhoi district of Baroda. 1 * 2 

The earliest example of the temple on whose dedicatory 
block (la!dta bimbo) Lakulisa is carved, comes from the & tales vara 
Mahadeva temple (7th century A.D.) 1 ** at Chandrabhdga 
(Jhalanapatan). On the basis of evidence it could be said that the 
images of Lakulisa began to be carved and worshipped from the 
7th century A.D., and the temples were dedicated to him, though 
the main object of worship 18 ’ remained a lingo. 


in the Udaipur region, epigraphs at the temple of 
Ekalingaji of 971 A.D., 185 and 1274-1296 A.D., 18fl and at Paladi 
(near Udaipur) in the temple of Vamesvara (H16 A.D.)*« and the 
Lakulisa images from Ekalinga and Chittorgarh 188 datable to the 
8th century A.D., are enough to prove that his worship was popular 
in the 8th century A.D.. and continued to be so till the end of the 
IOth century A.D. Many such temples in Rajasthan have been 
mentioned by Bhandarkar. 

Although the main centres of the worship of Lakulisa in 
Rajasthan were Ekalinga (Udaipur), Hadoli (Kota) and 
Chandrabhaga (Jhatarflpatan), his images have been discovered in 
the other parts of Western Rajasthan too. in the temples of 
Bdar, Nana, Chotan'*" and Mount Abu 1B > the images of Lakulisa 
have been found on the doors of the sanctum. The imaws m 
Nana (1290 V.S.-1232 A.D.) and Chofan (1365 V.S- I JO* A D )’« 
have inscriptions which clearly indicate that the worship of Lakulisa 
was very popular in this region u P to the i3th century- A D Another 
image on one of the lintels of the doorway in the ruins or a temnle 
at Bad oh represents Lakulisa on the dedicatory block. He is shown 
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seated and flanked by Drahm& and Visnu on either side. The figure 
has four hands, but the attributes are broken. The urdhvaretas 
characteristic is dearly visible, and is enough to identify the image 
as that of Lakulisa. 103 

The continuation of the Yogis vara aspect in the images of 
Lakulisa is also dearly evident in the sculptures from Rajasthan. 
In the Sas temple at Nagda 1 * 1 there is an image of Siva seated in 
padmastma with four hands ; among the two upper hands one is 
holding the trikflla and the other a snake, and among the two lower 
hands, one is having an aksamdla and another a mUtulinga fruit. 
Two pot-bellied figures are carved seated near the lotus seat. The 
two figures perhaps represent the disciples of Lakullsa. This image 
depicts the transitory stage of Yogisvara, which was in the process 
of being merged itself completely with that of Lakulisa. 

In Rajasthan, the discovery of Lakullsa figures with 
jatainukuta in place of the coiled hair like those of Buddha and 
jinu images also supports the above thesis. It shows a closer 
similarity and identity between Yogisvara and Lakullsa as the 
latter was carved with four hands and jatQmukata A damaged 
figure of Lakulisa wearing a jatCmukuta and holding a laku{a and 
some object probably a mandinga fruit is preserved in the Rajputana 
Museum, Ajmer. lui In the beginning of the 9th century A D,, the 
image of Lakullsa was carved with the characteristics of both, the 
Lakulisa and the Yogi Siva. He was represented with four hands, 
a jatQmukuta, a invatsa tanchhana and seated in padmasana with 
his gaze fixed at the tip of the nose (rUlsagradrifti). 1 ™ By the 
beginning of the 11 th century A. D., the iconography of LakuliSa 
reached its final stage 107 when his image began to be carved as 
an ascetic. Hence his images show a dose resemblance with those 
of Buddha and TiTthankara 1 ®* who were also ascetics. Some 
scholars have tried to explain this resemblance in the light of the 
spirit of reconciliation and tolerance between the different sects. 189 
If this had been the reason for carving the images of Lakulisa, it 
should have also been found where Buddhism and Jainism were 
popular and strong. But that was not the case. In fact, 
these images are found only in the Saiva temples where 
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Siva -hngiis are enshrined. Mast of the LakuJisa images are 
discovered at the sites which were centres of Saivism. Moreover, 
iin Rajasthan the Lakulisa images are absent in the temples 
of Osia, Buchkald, Ab&neri and Nilakantha, where besides 
Saivism other religions were also popular. The absence of the 
Lakulisa images from these sites substantiates the fact that the 
similarity was not due to tolerance towards other religions but the 
similarities in the mode of lire of Buddha, Jina and Lakulisa.; 
They led the life of ascetics and propagated their respective 
religions. It is this common characteristic that led the sculptors to 
carve them in a similar manner. 

The representation of Saiva themes in sculpture ranges 
from the symbolic form of the phallic emblem to the iconic form 
of Siva in its pacific and terrific aspects. Siva has been represented 
as the originator of dance, music and yoga. These aspects have 
found expression in the images representing dance, playing Vipa 
and practising yoga as Lakullsa, 
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Shakti Worship And 
Representation of Goddesses 






















,. r * m „wnercv in some form or the other has 

The worship of the female en gy ear iv times 

been prevalent since the ’both in 

it was conceived as ™ ol '“ r ^ e d g nd8 D f ring-stones of various sizes, 
iconic and aniconic form . r eim i e figurines 1 from the 

the terracotta sealingsi an of th<! cult of worshipping the 
Indus Valley indicate th P number of these ring-stones 

female principle of ueatio . , has madc 

suggests the popularity of this cull at that tune 1 

Maekay remark that they were worsbt^d « „„ ths 

ancient Indus cities probably m a recess or on 

wall”- 1 

IP the Vedic religion the male dairies were -orded more 
importance T £r 2 ^^ Eoddcss 

aspects viz., Vak, a , ■ _ _ Dur ^ Kfltyayani, Durgu* 

literature °““ r ^ MoiabharaKf and the Harhamsa 

etc. The Durgd Slot™ ot tne ™ orthe cu u. Later 

P U rdOO*aiso^rowlighton m ^ ^ one composite 

on, all the different a pe _ -g-sidered her manifesta- 

fom of the Divine mor er _ ^ ^ A terkavfrya Pum# 

lions. The Devi Mahaun ^ ^ various aspects are the 

points out, at a ****’£Scribes her as creating 

manifestations of the divin _ herself* while in the 

the Matrikas a ;^,f°^;° r c b 2V bT various nktnes , such as 
-Uttara C ar „ Jj kam bhari,' s Bhramari, 1 * Bhimad- etc. 

Raktadantika,' Sataksl b BraAma $«*« »««“ “"<1 

The three eulogies fjfuJifJ VIZ * j t h e aspects of the 

Ntirayani Stuti™ refer various manifestations, the 

nature of the goddess. Among these , c f female 

iaktis of Brahma, Visnu and Siva werel1 , ^ of lhe Gupta 
worship. The Devi Mah<ltmyo aw* ™PP 0S ^ ^dd^es in the 
period, 18 synthesizes these Sakus *nd the other g 

composite form of Mahisamardini- 
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iAKTI WORSHIP AND REPRISE STATION 


I 

Sakli Worship in Rajasthan 

The archaeological and epigraphies! evidences testify to the 
worship of Sakti in Rajasthan as being prevalent since the beginning 
of the C hristian era. The earliest archaeological example of the 
goddess is found in a terracotta plaque from Nagar (Karkota nagar)* 1 
which has been dated between the 1st century B.C. and 1st century 
A.D, The terracotta plaque, now preserved at the Amber Museum, 
shows the goddess uplifting the Demon in the shape of a buffalo on 
her knees and slaying it. This proves that the worship of the 
goddess was prevalent in the 1st century B. C. The examples of 
the same theme are also found in the archaeological excavations at 
Kalibangi (GangSnagar)** and the temples at Chandrabhaga (ca. 
7th century A.D., Navadurga temple JhalarapS(an), Osia (ca. 8th- 
9th century A.D.), Badoli (ca. 9th century A. D.) and Jagai 
(ca. 10th century A. D,). These are sufficient proofs of the 
continuity of the Sakti-worship from the 1st century R, C, to the 
post-Gupta period in Rajasthan. 

Further, the inscription of the M&lava era 480 (423-24 
A. D.) records the construction of a temple of the Divine Mother 
full of (fdkinh at Gangadhlra (Jhalarapd|an) ** The temple was 
built by one Mayurak$aka for the glorification of his religious 
merit. The inscription also shows the traces of the beginning of 
idntric rituals in the Sakti cult. This is suggested by the words 
ta/itra, datum, and ve&natyugram (the terrible temple) referred to 
in the inscription. Besides, the inscriptions from the Dadhimatimata 
temple, Nagaur (682 V.S.-625 A.D.),- 1 Sakaraimaia temple, 
Jaipur (749 V.S. - 692 A.D.) 18 and that of Siladitya (703 V. S. = 
646 A.D.) a * recording the construction of the temples of Durga 
and Aranyavasini at Samoll, prove the prevalence of the worship 
of Sakti in some form or the other in this period, Some of the 
Pratihara and the Chauhana rulers 47 were the worshippers of 
Bhagavati. For instance, the Pratihdra rulers—NSgabh at la II, 
Bhoja 1, and Mahendrapala were great devotees of the goddess.* 8 

In the contemporary literary sources, the references to the 
offerings of animal sacrifice to Sakti also show the extent of 
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Sakti-worship during the period. The fCtwtlayamati* (8th century 
A.D.), written at Jalore, describes vividly the offerings of animal 
sacrifices to her at the time of distress, and self-sacrifice to get a 
son. The other work of the same period, the Upamiiibhavapropaft- 
cltakahtP 0 also alludes to the temple of Chapdik&, and narrates 
offerings of wine to the goddess, indicating the popularity of tdntric 
rituals. 


In the post-Gupta period the worship of Sakti began in 
various aspects. First, the terrific aspect in which she is associated 
with Mahisamardini, Cham u nde and Sapta Matrikfl. Secondly, 
the pacific aspect in which she is represented as Ksemankari, 
Sarasvati, Laksmi {Gaja-Lak$mi), Sringtir-Durga and Parvaii doing 
penances. Thirdly, the benign and protective nature in which she 
is represented by the goddesses—Mahisamardini, Sarasvati and 
Laksmi as the bestower of welfare, knowledge and wealth 
respectively. In this aspect, these goddesses are worshipped by 
all sects. 

(1) Hie Mahiaamardini Aspect 

Among all the manifestations of Sakti, Mahisamardini is 
the most popular one from the point of view of worship as well as 
sculpture. The literary description of the theme of Mahisamardini 
has been elaborately described in the Devi Mahatmya and the 
Devi Bhdgavata . 31 According to these works Mahisamardini was 
the composite form of the wraths of all the gods. She took' her 
form from the effulgence that the gods had emitted in anger. The 
gods equipped her with their weapons, ornaments, jewels and 
a vehicle. For instance, kBlarh saladviniskrisya dadau tasyat 
pinakudftrik, chakram cha datiavdn krisnah samutp&dya svachakratah 
and sank ham cha vartmah, pasam chUmbupat irdadau ? 1 Similarly. 
Himavana presented her the vehicle - a lionand numerous ornaments, 
Siva gave her a tri&ttla, Visnu a chakra, Varuna a conch and a 
pa$a (noose); Vayu supplied her with a bow and an arrow, Indra a 
vajra and a bell : and Kala furnished her with a glittering sword 
and a shield, The ocean provided her various ornaments and a 
garland of lotuses. Kubcra offered her a cup and the Sesantlga a 
nagahdraJ * 3 Accordingly an image of Mahisamardini holds these 
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attributes in her additional hands. In her natural right hand she 
always holds a trisala, and in the left hand holds the demon by the 
tail as found in the images of the early Gupta period from 
Bhumard 31 and Bhltcl. 33 Besides, her additional pairs of hands are 
shown holding a sword and a shield or other weapons like a g/iantd, 
a bow, a pd$a, a vajra, a saflkha, a chakra^ etc. Sometimes, a 
parrot is also shown in her sculptures to suggest the 'Liidsuka 
priyd' aspect as described in various stotras.™ The battle of 
Mahisimardini with the generals of the army of Mahisasura, and 
at the end with the demon himself, is also elaborately described in 
the Devi Muhatmya* The goddess attacks the Buffalo Demon, 
keeps one foot on it and, while twisting its tail with one hand, 
site pierces the trikata in its neck. From its half-severed neck, the 
Demon half-emerges in a human form and starts fighting with the 
goddess. 

Sculptural Representation of Mahi?amardim The theme 
of Mahi&unaidinl has been depicted in various ways in sculpture. 
Among them the most popular ones in Northern India, and 
specially in Rajasthan are of three types : (i) Demon in buffalo 
tfphi ; (ii) Demon coming out in a human form from the half- 
severed neck of the buffalo, and (iii) Demon in a human form 
fighting the goddess. 

(i) Demon in Buffalo form In this type, the Demon is 
shown in the shape of a buffalo and the goddess is depicted as 
crushing its tail or mouth. Sometimes, the goddess is also carved 
standing and keeping one foot over the Demon in accordance with 
the description of the Devi Mahdtmya: Evamuktvd samutpatya 
sa am4ha tarii mahasuram, Pddendkramya kapthe cha 
kRlenainaniatadayat?' This theme of Mahjsamardini is one of the 
oldest modes of her representation and it continued to be followed 
till the 12th century* A.D, 3 ® The sculptural representation of this 
type varies in the manner of depiction or the Demon. 

(a) In some sculptures, the buffalo is shown crushed under 
the foot of the goddess, its eyes and tongue coming out with the 
agony and the pain of death. The lion is also attacking it from behind. 
The representative sculptures of this type are found in Rajasthan in 
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Nagar, 33 Bughera, 10 and Rewfi^S. <l One fragmentary stone depicting 
the Demon in a similar fashion has been found in Jagal 13 which 
could be assigned to the post-Gupta period on the basis of style and 
other finds of that place. 

(b) A different mode of representing the buffalo was 
adopted by the sculptors of Badoii and Jhttlawdr. In the sculpture 13 
of the Mahisamardini temple at Bacjoli, the goddess is shown 
standing in the pratya fid ha mudra, keeping one foot with ease and 
grace on the Demon who is in the shape of buffalo, and the head of 
the buffalo is shown severed from the neck. The latter is shown 
crumbling down with its legs bent and no man is shown coming out 
of the decapitated neck. The sculpture is enshrined in the sanctum 
of the temple, with a profusely carved prabh&vaii, depicting the 
light of other demons with the Matrikss and the attendants of the 
Devi On both its sides are shown two female figures (probably 
Mairikas) killing the other demons which are in human form. 
Another sculpture from the Navadurgi temple at Chandrabhaga 
(Jhalarapatan) 11 depicts the dead buffalo in this manner, though 
it is slightly different from the image of Badolu Here the goddess 
is shown standing with ease (iribhanga) in front of the dead buffalo 
whose severed head is lying near her feet and its body is lying behind 
her. The lion is also shown in the background. 

(c) In the third mode of the depiction of the battle, the 
goddess in shown twisting the mouth of the buffalo with one hand 
and with the other plunging the trisnfa in its body, U. P. Shah has 
discovered an example of this type from the terracottas of 
Kalibanga, Ganganagar (Rajasthan). 15 He has ascribed it to the 
early Gupta period on the basis of the style of the coiffure and 
carving. Contrary to this, M. Seshadri 13 claims that it belongs 
to the post-Gupta period because it differs from the sculptures of 
the Gupta period at BhumarS 17 and Udayagiri 18 in the mode 
ot the attack by the goddess. This view is not tenable in comparison 
to that or Shah because of the following reasons. 

Generally, the reliefs of the Gupta period show the 
goddess keeping one foot on the neck of the buffalo and uplifting 
it by the tail. It is not possible to decide the date of any sculpture 
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only on the basis of the manner of depiction. For instance, the 
earliest form 19 of depicting the goddess as crushing the buffalo 
under her foot continued till the 12th century A.D. Secondly, the 
terracotta plaque from Kalibanga representing the goddess as 
twisting the neck of the buffalo and lifting it by the mouth has also 
been found from a very early period. The terracotta plaque from 
Nagar (Karkotanagar, Jaipur) 10 of the 1st century B.C., itself shows 
the goddess lifting the buffalo from its mouth. Hence, U. P. Shah 
seems to be correct in considering the sculpture from Kalibanga 
of the early Gupta period on the basis of the hair-style, 
jewellery, etc. 

An example of the continuity of the tradition of carving 
this form of the goddess is found in the post-Gupta temples of 
Rajasthan specially in the regions of Udaipur and Jhalawar. In the 
Udaipur region, the sculpture from Jhadol shows the goddess 
crushing the buffalo with one foot and holding its mouth to break 
the neck. This sculpture can be assigned to the 8th century A.D.” 
From this region, other sculptures could be cited from the Ambika 
temple at Jagat (10th Century A.D.), 12 which represent different 
aspects of Mahisamardini and the other goddesses. In the two 
sculptures of this temple, 53 the goddess is shown twisting the mouth 
of the buffalo instead of lifting it by the tail or hindlegs. With 
one hand she is twisting its mouth and with the other piercing the 
trislila into its body ; her other two hands are holding a sword and 
a ghmna. 

Another example of this type is now preserved in the 
Jhalawar Museum. 51 The goddess is shown attacking the buffalo 
with a trisafa but its human form is absent. That the region of 
Jhalawar was the seat of the Saktt cult is proved by the numerous 
sculptures of the goddesses found there. 

(ii) Demon in human form 'The second type of images 
represent that part of the description of the Devi Mahatmya** in 
which the demon half-emerges out of the decapitated neck of the 
buffalo. According to this work, the goddess jumped on the 
Buffalo Demon, struck it down with a spear and trampled it under 
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her fool* From its neck, ihe A sura half-issued forth in human form 
and continued to fight until the goddess severed his head with her 
sword. 


The earliest and the magnificent sculptural representation 
of this type is found in the temple of Harsatmsta at Abflnert (Slh 
century A.D.), This sculpture is at present preserved in the Amber 
Museum* 34 Here, the goddess is represented with four hands. 
With the right hand she is piercing the trisala into the body of the 
buffalo and with her left hand she is crushing the half emerging 
Demon from the severed neck of the buffalo* Her face shows 
complete serenity and ease with which she is slaying the Demon. 
The coiffure of the goddess and her ornaments and the style of t he 
sculpture confirm the Gupta influence. 

Another sculpture 37 from the same temple depicts* in 
addition to the scene of the combat between the army of the 
Demon and the goddesses a similar theme of fight* The theme is 
carved on a long panel which is divided by pillars in three parts* 
In the centre of the panel the goddess is shown killing the Demon 
who is emerging out of the severed neck of the buffalo. The other 
two parts of the panel depict the battle scene. The sculptures from 
Osia representing this type of MahisamardinI are characterised by 
her vigorous movement in killing the Demon. The sculptures from 
one of the principal niches of the Sun temple at Osia 34 portrays her 
with ten hands. In the style of its carving and ornaments, it 
is closer to the image of Mahisamardini of the Harsatm&ti 
temple. 


Another important sculpture from Osia, now preserved in 
the Mandor Museum, was carved in an arch of the sikhara of the 
temple* Unfortunately, the sculpture has been withered away by 
the effect of weather, still the vigorous movement of the goddess ; 
and the effort of all her hands to overcome the Asura is clearly 
visible. She is attacking the Demon with the triiala, her hand 
holding the sword is also in the posture of attack ; with one left 
hand she is crushing the demon on the shoulder, and with the other 
she is holding some weapon which is not recognizable. 
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The representation of Mahisamardini in this manner was 
very popular in the sculptures from Jhflliwar» Sikar 86 and Jodhpur 
between the 8th and 9th centuries. This tradition remained in 
vogue for a considerable time as is evident from the sculptures 
from the Ambika temple 61 of the 10th cen tury A.D., which confirm 
the continuity of this tradition. So also do the paintings from 
Bundi (Rajasthan) and Kulu (PahadI) of the I Stti century A.D.. which 
depict the Demon emerging from the half-severed neck of the buffalo 
and the Devi leaping on the back of Mahisa.* 1 

/ 

(iii) Demon in human form The third type of representa¬ 
tion of the Mahisamardiru aspect was to depict the demon in full 
human form fighting with the goddess. This form of Mahisdsura 
has been referred to in the Deri MahasmyaS* When the goddess 
tried to catch the buffalo with her pdka, it gave up its buffalo form 
and adopted the form of a Hon. When the goddess cut off the 
head of the lion, it assumed the human form holding a sword and 
a shield. In this type of sculpture, the Demon is represented in the 
human form fighting the goddess. 

Though rare, sculptural examples of this type are found 
in the Ambika temple 61 at Jagat. Here, the buffalo form of the 
Asura is completely missing. In one sculpture, the goddess is 
crushing the Asura, keeping her foot on his back and piercing into 
him the trikata with two hands ; in another sculpture from the same 
temple* the Asura is carved in a standing posture, attacking the 
goddess with a sword, while his other hand is held by the goddess. 
Examples of this form are also found in other parts of India. For 
instance, it is represented in an image from Kafichipuram, now 
preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi. 65 

In, the Mahisamardini aspect of the goddess, there are 
two more types of sculptural representations which are, of course, 
not found in Rajasthan. The one in which the goddess is standing 
on the severed head of the buffalo was popular in South India during 
the Pallava and the Chola periods (7th to 11th century A.D.) ; its 
examples are found at Mdmallapuram, Madras, Tanjore, Mysore, 
etc. Another type also prevalent in South India depicted the 
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demon in human form with buffalo horns, sculptural representation 
of which are found at Ellora and Pattadakal. M 

Scshadri has elaborately illustrated all these types of 
sculptures of the Matmamardim aspects except those which depict 
the demon in full human form or only in buffalo form whose head 
has been severed. These types were confined only to Rajasthan and 
could be considered as a contribution to the iconography of 
Mahisamardini. 

Various names of Mahisamardini ; — Many of the iconogra¬ 
phical texts give details and point out characteristic features of 
some types of the fight of Mahisamardmi with Makisdsura, blit 
they do not agree on her nomenclature and have named her 
differently. In the Devi A iahdtmya, she is known as Chantjika® 7 
Ambika flH and Bhadraka!i fiS . The Amandya™ a text from South 
India describes her as standing on the head of the Mahisa under 
the name Vanadurga. The manuscript attached to the Sitpa Ratnaf 
the Mayadipikd, 7 * and the Rfipamandatur* describe her as 
Kstyayani. These texts have illustrated the half-emerging demon 
from the buffalo’s severed head, A similar type of represntation is 
also given in the Vi$nadhannottara Purd/ta where she is named 
Chapdika. 71 Kasyapa, while commenting on the Brihat Samhitd, 
explains Chantjika as Mahisamardini : Chandikasiadasabhujtl 
survapraharandnvitd, Tryaksd simharatd dhanyd mahisdsurasfidim . 74 
Gopinatha Rao uses the name Katyayani for the sculptures of 
Mahisamardini from Mamallapuram and Ellora in which the demon 
is shown in anthropomorphic form, having the face of a buffalo 
with a human body. The name Durga is also used for such 
images. 

Transformation of Mahisamardini info Sac heldk& .'—The 
worship of the goddess Mahisamardini continued till the later 
mediaeval period. Even the Jainas were devotees of the divine 
mother, but worshipped her as Sachchika at the famous temple of 
Sachiyamata at Osia (Jodhpur) which was originally dedicated to 
Mahisamardini. The Pa((dvali of the Upake'sagachchha'® mentions 
the conversion of the Hindus to Jainism at Osia ; and as a corollary 
to this, the name of the popular Hindu goddess Mahisamardini was 
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also changed to Sachchika, Moreover, it is proved by the 
inscribed image of Mahisamardini which is iti sifu in the back 
principal niche of the sanctum of the Saehiyamata temple. The 
inscription of \, S. 1234 which is near the image, records the 
installation of the images of Chandika, Siiala, Sachchika, 
Ksemankarl and Ksetrapala in this temple. 

The argument is also strengthened by the discovery of an 
inscribed image of Mahiijamardini from Rewada (V. S. 1237). 77 j n 
the inscription she is named as Sachchika, It states that in V. S. 
1237 in the month of Falguna 2, on Tuesday, this image of goddess 
Sachchika was installed by a gariint of Upakesagachchha. The 
image represents the Asura in animal form crushed under the foot 
of the goddess. The upper pan of the image is damaged. Even 
then, it is sufficient to prove that the deity is MahisamardinI, 3 s the 
lion is also shown catching the tail of the demon. This shows the 
transformation of the goddess Mahisamardim into Sachchika in 
Rajasthan. 

This transformation was not confined only to Rajasthan, 
The Upadetomala Laghu Vritti, a Jaina manuscript, copied in V, S. 
1352(1295 A.D.) from the Jaina Bhandara at Cambay also illustrates 
a painting of ten-armed Mahisamardini. 78 In this miniature, the 
Asura is shown emerging from the buffalo’s severed neck. The 
goddess is holding the head of the Asura by the hair and killing 
the buffalo with the spear. This shows the amalgamation of the 
goddess in the Jaina religion. The Jaina religion believed in the 
principle of (tfiirnsQ, but worship ol the goddess was taken into its 
fold because of the popularity and continuity of the influence of the 
Sakti cult on the converts to Jainism. 

(2i Sapta Mafrika Aspect 

The worship of mothers along with Ambika has been 
prevalent since the very early times. In the Rigveda, there is a 

reference to Sapta M&rikas of Agni,-* and another hymn states 
that the Sapta Matrikls regulate the preparation of Soma juice » 
In the Mah&bh&rata there is no clear reference to the Sapta 
Matrikss though various names of Devi occur in the siotras*' 
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The idea of Matrikas was rooted in the Vedic literature, but its 
Pa uranic formulation in the of seven mothers - Urahmani, A k 

Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisftvi, Varahi, Aindri andChamunda took 
shape in the Kusana period, as is suggested by V. S. Agrawala. 

He also suggests that the earliest representation of Matrikas in 
sculpture started from the Kusapa period.® 2 The sculptures of this 
period depicting mother-goddesses arc now preserved in the 
Mathura museum. 

The names and number of Matrikas vary in different 
texts from seven to sixteen. 83 They are generally seven, but 
sometimes eight or nine are mentioned and represented in sculpture. 

In Rajasthan, the inscription of 423 A. D,, from Gangadhdra 
(J ha la war) refers only to the construction of a temple of Matrikas 
but it does not indicate the number in which they were installed in 
this temple : Matrinmcha pramuditaghanatyarthanirhradmhiam ... 
gatamidatii d&kimsamprakir$aih y VesmQiyugram mipatisaehivoakit- 
rayat punyahetof}. il Varaha Mihira {5th century A.D.) does not 
specify the number of Matrikas, but he states their iconography : 
Mdlriganah kartiavyah svanamadevanurdpakritachlnhah.^ According 
to him the main characteristic of a Matrika is that she should be 
equipped w ith weapons and the vtlhana of the god whose name she 
bears. In the Kumarwambhavantf* Kalidasa also refers to the 
Matrikas while describing the toilet of the bridegroom &va at the 
time of the marriage celebrations. 

It is for the first time in the Deri AfahiUmya** that origin, 
number and names of the Matrikas are mentioned, though with 
variations. The purpose of their origin was to help the goddess 
Chandika in the battle with the demons. Chapter VIII of the 
Devi MahatmycP mentions the name of seven Matrikas - Brahmani, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaispavi, Varahi, Narasimhi and Aindri. in 
chapter IX, SivadQti and Chamu^da are, again, added to this group 
of Matrikas.^ From the varying characteristics of these Matrikas 
it could possibly be inferred that every god was represented by a 
Sakti. In this context, the references to Agneyi, Vainayaki, Yarn!, 

Varuni and Kauberi in UtpaJa's commentary on the Brihat Samhita 
suggest that there was no fixed number of Matrikas. The varying 
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sculptural representations of the Matrikas as those of Brahmapi, 
MdheSvari, Kaumfiri, Vaisnavl, Varahl, Ndrasimhl, Aindn’ 
Chamupda, Vainayaki and Agneyi also suggest that their number 
was not fixed. 

Generally, when the Matrikas are represented in a group, 
they are seven or eight in number. But when represented 
independently or in a yoginl temple® the number is not fixed. Every 
deity could be represented by his female energy. Among these 
mother-goddesses the sculptural representation of Narasimhi, 
VainayakI or Ganei&ni. Varunt, Agneyt and Yami is very rare. 

The temples of Matrikas were built in the period under 
study, Bfmabhatta refers to a ruined temple of the Matrikas : 
jirfta rnmrigrihasyottarerja in the Harfachanta* 1 These temples 
were called tndtrigrifici or iBflfdVfiwa.** Sometimes the marriage 
rites also look place in these temples. 

Sculptural representation 'The worship of Matrikas in 
Rajasthan is also corroborated by archaeological data. A number 
of the Matrika images discovered at Mandor, Osia, Phalodt, 
Dungarpur, Udaipur, Baghcra, etc., bear testimony to this fact*. 
The earliest images of the Asfa Matrikas at Mandor carved on a 
single rock, can be dated as V. S. 732 (685 A.D.),*® On the basis 
of this date given on the inscription which mentions the construction 
of a step-well there. Here the Matrikas are carved with Ganesa on 
their left. 

The mother-goddesses are often carved in a group on a 
Frieze. In the panels, the Matrikas are represented standing, in 
dancing postures or seated, sometimes, with a child on the lap. 
Their characteristic vehicles are carved near iheir feet. They are 
represented in the company of Virabhadra or Siva and Ganesa who 
are carved on either side of the panel. In the order of their 
representation first comes Virabhadra or Siva, ihcn follow Brahmam, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavl, Vfliaht, Indrapi, Kali and Ganesa! 
They are often carved on the lintel and doorjambs of the doorways 
of the temples along with the Navagrahas, Similarly, in Rajasthan 
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in the temples at Jagat, Nagda, Harsanatha (Sikar) and Badoli, 
they are carved on the door jambs, pillars and lintels.* 1 In these 
panels, they are always represented in a similar fashion. 

Brahmdnl : —The main characteristic of Brahman! is that 

she holds an dk$asatra r a kamandaiu and a sruva and keeps a swan 

as her vehicle: Brahmanl brahmasadrm immsadhiradha karltavyd and 

Hamsayuktavimdnagre s&kfasuttakama&datuh,** The image or 

Brahmani preserved at the Rajputana Museum 5 ® is represented with 

a child. However, in this image the posture of the hands and 

the expression on her face lack liveliness and the softness of a 
mother. 

Mdhesvarl Mdhesvari is described in the Devi Mahatmya 
as adorned with a chandralekha, wearing bracelets and other 
ornaments of snakes, holding a trikQla and riding on a bull : 
vrisaradha triknlavaradhdrinl, Mahdhhalayd prdptd chandrarekha- 
vibhasam.^ 

Kaumdn Kaumfiri, the iakii of Kart ti key a, was carved 
as holding a kakd and riding a peacock. Sometimes a cock is also 
represented with Kaumari. The Devi Mahatmya prescribes both a 
peacock and a cock for the sakti of Kumara : Mayaravdhma -.„ 
guharupim . . , mayQrakakkutdvrite> m In the post-Gupta period 
the cock was replaced by the peacock in the images of Kartlikeya ; 
bui this change did not occur completely in the images of Kaumari. 
For instance, in some images, Kaumari continued to be depicted 
both with a cock and a peacock : the cock in her hand and the 
peacock as her vehicle as is evidenced by the image of Kaumari 
from Malagaon (Sirohi)." 

Vaisnavi :—Vaisnavi, the iakti of Visnu, is represented as 
seated over Garuda and holding a sank ha, a chakra , a gadil, die 
Sdranga bow and a sword, 100 The Cliakresvari yakfiw of the Jaina 
pantheon is very simitar to Vaisnavi. The sculptural examples of 
Vaisnavi along with the other Matrikas arc found from the temples 
at Amjhard (Dungarpur) 11 ' 1 and Badi-Kakimandi (Jhaliwar). 102 

Vdrahl :—The Sakti of VarSha was called Varflhi, She 
too is represented with a face of a boar like the Vara ha incarnation 
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of Vtsnu. The Devi Mahdtmya prescribes that she should be 
represented as wielding a mahachakra and lifting the earth goddess 
on her tusk : Grihitogramakdchakredan^troddhrita vasundhareJ 0 * 
This form of Vdr&hi is not represented in sculpture. In her images, 
she is carved only with a race of a boar and with the weapons of 
Visnu. Sometimes a fish is also carved among the attributes of 
Varahi which indicates the influence of tantra™ 1 In Rajasthan, 
the image of VflrShi from the temple at Abaneri {ea. 10th century 
A.D.) holds fish in her hand and stands in front of a buffalo. 105 An 
image of Varahi, now kept in the British Museum, also shows her 
holding a fish, 19 * 

Being a counterpart of Vardha, Vardhi is supposed to have 
some v&hana for hersell but as none of the iconographical texts 
prescribes any vdha/ia for her, she is generally represented without 
it in sculpture. However, in exception to this, a buffalo or a boar is 
represented as her vehicle in few stray images. The image of 
Vamhi discovered from Amjham (Dungarpur, Rajasthan) represents 
a boar as her vehicle,"” An image of Vardht from Malaga on 
(Sirohi) shows her seated on a buffalo, holding a child, and wielding 
a conch-shell, a gadd, and a chakra. Sometimes, like Chamunda, 
she is also shown seated, or standing on a human corpse. 108 An 
image of Vanlhi from the Abu region presents this characteristic. 

Ndrasimfn TheSakti ofNarasimha is called Ndrasimhi: 
Ndrasimhl nrisimhasya bihhrati sadrisam vapuff** She is rarely 
represented in sculpture either independently or in a group. In the 
group panels usually Narasimhi is excluded and only VaisiiavJ and 
Vardhi arc represented. 

Aindrl Aindri, the Sakti oflndra too, is rarely carved 
separately. However, it is only in the group of Sapta-Mdtrikas 
that she is represented seated on an elephant with the attributes 
oflndra : Vajrahasia tathaivaindri gajardjopari stfnta, Prapta 
sahasranayand yatha tekrasmthaiva sd. Aindrl with thousand 
eyes is seldom represented in sculpture, A rare image of Aindri 
representing the eye-marks on the body and forehead is preserved 
in the Bharat Raid Bhavan, Varanasi,” 1 
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Ch&mmtia Among all the emanations of Ambika two 
became very popular in the sculptures of the post-Gupta period. 
One was the Mahisamardmi Durga and the other Chamunda. 
Chamunda was also known as Kali or Kalika. She is said to have 
emanated from the forehead of Ambifca for killing Chanda and 
Munda, After slaying them she was given the name of 
Chamunda . 112 According to the Devi MahQUnya she also helped 
the goddess Ambika and other mother goddesses in killing the Asura, 
Raktabija. As every drop of blood of this Asura created a new 
one, she could prevent the creation of the Asuras by drinking its 
blood and stopping it from felling on the ground . 113 The Devi 
Mahillmya suggests that Cbamutjda should be carved with a terrible 
countenance and an emaciated body, holding a sword, a noose and 
a skull-topped staff (Khatvanga), wearing a garland of skulls and 
clad in a tiger’s skin . 1 * 4 


In sculpture, Chamunda is represented with her bones and 
veins showing through the skin, a ghastly expression, and a sunken 
belly with a scorpion mark on it. Besides, she is also depicted with 
a fish in the panapdtra held in her hand. 

These symbols indicate some tct/itric influence. In her 
images from the Nava-Durga temple at Chandra bhaga 
(Jluiluiapatan) and Ghatesvara temple at Baloll (Kota), she is also 
shown dancing on a human corpse. The image from the Nava- 
Durga temple at Chandrabhaga (Jhalarapatan) depicts her as 
dancing on a prostrate man, who is raising his head to see her 
dance. She is wearing a garland of skulls. She is twelve-armed ; 
one of her hand is holding a human head probably that of 
Chanda. The hands are carved in uromnndala. The face and 
the legs of the image are broken. 

Another dancing Chamunda is carved in the temple at 
Badoli. Here the lower part of the image is broken. However, 
a human body is visible under her feet. She is wearing a garland 
of skulls and the tnukuta is also decorated with skulls . 115 On the 
whole, the image conveys the sentiments of fear and anger. In 
Rajasthan, it seems to be a common feature to show the images 
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of ChiimumJa with a terrific look. Showing this aspect, her image 
from Chandravati (Sirohi) is represented as holding a cup with a 
fish in it, n< 

The images of Ch&munda from Jhillawar, the ancient seat 
of Sakti worship represent some of her special features, which are 
mainly based on the theme of the Devi Mahatmya, For instance, 
her image (ca. 800 A,D.)'» is shown holding ftva and Brahma in 
her hands, and with two additional hands she is shown supporting 
the Navagraha panel above her head. Another image from a 
village known as Sila Devi, Pa tan (Jhalawar) shows the goddess 
Ambika 119 killing the demon, Raktabija, and is depicted as 
drinking the blood collected in her ptompatra. The whole of this 
narrative has been represented in this relief. The goddess is 
depicted as having killed one Asura and holding him on her tristtla. 
while another Asura is shown coming up from the drop of his 
blood, and attacking her. With her kapaia , she is shown collecting 
the blood and drinking it so as not to let it fail on the ground. 

V QtnQytik] v Vainayaki, V&yavi and Agneyi arc the 
counterparts of Ganesa, Vdyu and Agni respectively/ They are 
rarely represented in the sculpture of this period. Among them the 
images of Vayavi and Agneyi are discovered from Amjham, 119 and 
they are now preserved in the Dungarpur Museum. 

The earliest depiction of the elephant headed female 
goddess occurs on a plaque from Rairh. It j s assignable to 1st 
century R.C., to 1st century A.D.*-* P, K. Agrawal has cited a 
number of examples from various Purdnas of animal headed 
goddesses who were folk deities and believes that these might have 
served as the prototype to the figure of Vaindyaki the saktj of 
Ganesa. m 

Vainayaki is seldom carved in stone. Among the literary 
sources like the Skanda Parana and the Matsya Parana^ she is 
alluded to as Gajanana and Vainayaki respectively. With the 
popularity of Ganesa as a major deity, the Matrika form of 
Ganesam or Vaindyaki also began to be conceived and subsequently 
gained importance. 1 ** As a result, this goddess was independently 
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worshipped and also included in the group of Yoginis as is proved 
by the discovery of the images of Ganesani from Suhania (Gwalior 
Museum), Har$amitha (Sikar) 1 * 1 and the Chaunsatha Yogini temple 
at Bheraghat. 1 - 5 From the literary and sculptural evidences, it 
could be inferred that the worship of the elephant-faced image of 
the Matrika had become popular during the post-Gupta period in 
Northern India 1 ** and it continued to be so during the mediaeval 
period too. 147 

The worship of the MStrikas like that of Mahisamardini 
was also popular in Jainism, They are narrated in the Jaina 
literature and are also found in the Jaina temples along with the 
other Jaina deities. In the Saftfiisantskdra Vtdki , 118 Acharadinakara 
invokes eight Matrik&s. They are viz., Brahmani, Maheivari, 
Kaumarl, Vaispavi, Varahi, Chamunda and Tripura. In Rajasthan, 
in the temples at Dilwara (Mount Abu), the images of the Matrikas 
are carved separately showing their independent status and not as 
attendants to the Tirthanfcaras. This is also proved by the presence 
of the image of Ganesa behind them. 

(3) Olfarr Goddesses 


Among the other aspects of the female energy, Laksmi, 
Sarasvali, Ksemankari and Gauri were some of the popular 
represen tations of this period. The st udy of literary and archaeolog ical 
sources makes it clear that like the Matrikas, the goddesses, 
Laksmi and Sarasvati, were also worshipped by all the sects - 
Buddhists, Jainas and Hindus. This could be ascribed to the feeling 
of tolerance and compromise between these religions. 1 ** In 
this manner, the acceptance of the Hindu deities, their attributes 
and vehicles by the Buddhists and the Jainas was the result of the 
deep-rooted concepts of Hindu divinities in them. A number of 
examples could be cited to substantiate this sort of intercommuni¬ 
cation between Brahmanism and Jainism, For instance, the 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses are transformed as yaksas and 
yaksiriis and arc made to attend upon the Tirthankaras. 130 The 
iconography of these attendants of the twenty four Ttrthankanis 
as given in the Jaina texts and the sculptures, prove that they have 
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been taken from the Hindu pantheon, They look like exact copies 
ot the Brahmanical deities. Amongst them Laksmi and Surasvati 
are the most important goddesses. They were worshipped by all 
the sects. 

ALtikftm : —Laksmi is regarded as the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity. Among the Brahmanical deities, she holds an 
independent position like the mother goddesses. The Viwu 
Purana' 91 describes the origin of Laksmi among the fourteen jewels, 
that were found on the churning of ocean by the Asunts and the 
Devas. Laksmi came to the surface of the ocean seated on a lotus. 
Just rated by the elephants with the waters of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna. This aspect of Laksmi is known as Gajalaksmi in 
sculpture. 

This particular motif of Gajalaksmi goes back to the 
Gupta period and occurs on the sealings from Bhita lw and Basarh. 133 
The Vmuilharmottata Pitrdna describes her image as holding a 
nectar-pot, a lotus* a biha and a iankha™' Behind her, a pair of 
elephants are shown pouring down pots of water on ’ her head 
These two elephants are the symbols of sank ha and padtJm nidhi * 
Hasiidvayam vijanlhi Sonkha-padmavubhau nldhl™ 

The images of Gajalaksmi were very ohen carved in (he 
post-Gupta temples of Rajasthan as could be gathered from their 
discovery in the temples at Paranagar (Alwar),* 33 Osia (Jodhpur) 137 
Abaneri (Jaipur)' 3ft and Jhalarapatan. 133 In these images, sometimes, 
below the lotus scat of Laksmi two Hons are carved as support in ° 
the lotus from the two sides. This was probably to suggest the 
affinity of Laksmi with Simhavahini Durga. The images of Laksmi 
at the Piplamata temple, Osia and Harsatmata temple, Abaneri 110 
depict this feature. In the sculpture from Abanerl, Gajalaksmi is 
represented seated on the lotus supported by two lions in the 
company of Ganesa and Kubera. The Piplamata temple at Osia 
also preserves one such sculpture where goddess Chandiks is 
represented along with Ganesa and Kubera/The association of 
Ganesa and Kubera with Laksmi is also emphasized in the 
inscription from the temple or Sakaraimata (Near Jaipur) The 
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initial portion of the inscription invokes the blessings of Ganapati, 
Chandika and Dhatiada Yaksa (Kubera). The association of Sri, 
the goddess of prosperity with Kubera, the god of riches is also 
emphasized in ihe Mah&bhQruta Ui where the former is mentioned 
as attending the court of the later with Nalakubera, The inscription 
also describes Kubera associated with Laksmi. 

It is interesting to note that the image of Gajalaksmi was 
worshipped by the Buddhists and the Jainas as the goddess of 
prosperity. Numerous images of Gajalaksmi seated on the lotus 
and anointed by elephants are carved on the gateway architraves 
of Sanehi, Bodhgava and Bb&rhut. These images led Marshal] and 
other scholars” 11 to mistake them for the scenes of the ‘Nativity of 
Buddha'. Coomaraswamy has correctly identified these sculptures 
of Gajalaksmi or SridevI as the goddess of prosperity. He is of 
the opinion that the language of symbols in art does not develop in 
isolation within one sect. It is the same in the art of every sect. 
Therefore, the symbolic representation of the goddess of prosperity 
was similar in all the sects and was in conformity with the traditions 
of the Vedic period, In view of this, Coomaraswamy has identified 
Gajalaksmi with &ri Devi of the Sri Stlkia of the Rtgveda as well as 
with the Budhist goddess - Sirima. Devaia depicted on the railings 
of Bhdrhut \is ^rifaksml. 1 ” 

References to the images or Cajalak^mi are also found in 
the Jaina literature and art where she is represented as Sridevi. 
The Jaina Katpastitra lii while describing the fourteen dreams refers to 
Sridevi wearing a garland of gold coins (DinSra Mala). The Mother 
of Mahavira saw in her dream a goddess Padma seated on a lotus 
and lustrated by elephants. 1 ' 8 The earliest sculptural representation of 
&ri Devi in the Jaina Art is found on the pediment of a relief on 
the doorway of the Atlanta Gumpha at the Bfir&b&ra Hills (Bihar) 
datable to ca. 150 B,C - 50 B.C. MT This motif has also been found 
in the caves of Udayagiri - Khajidagiri in Orissa, which was an 
important centre of Jainism.”’ 1 

The Jaina image of Sri Devi, the Yak$inl, looks a replica 
of the Srllaksmi of Hindu pantheon. Her attributes are a chakra. 
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a gadd. a sank ha and a pdtfma , 1 * 9 The manuscript - Upathhamdld 
LaghuVrltti™ of V. S. [291 from Cambay, describes the Jaina 
Laksmi as a goddess seated on a lotus holding an akmnttla and a 
pot ol nectar in her hands, while her two additional upper-hands 
support the two lotus stalks on which two elephants are shown 
standing and anointing the goddess. This shows that both the 
Laksmi and Gajalaksmi aspects were worshipped by the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. 

SarasmtU- -Another example of the interaction between 
Hinduism, Jainism and Buddism is the image of SarasvatL The 
origin of this goddess could be traced from the Rigvedic River 
goddess Saras vat who was also eulogized as the goddess of 

learning, full of truth, impeller of true and sweet speech, awakener 
of happy and noble thoughts, and illuminer of entire under¬ 
standing : Chodayiirl sQttritindm chetantl sttmatindm and Dljiyo 
Vttva virdjafi “»In fact, in the Vedas these two aspects of Sarasvati- 
(i) the River goddess ; and (ii) the goddess of learning and 
knowledge - are inseparable for the reason that the banks of this 
river were occupied by the Risis, who sang the Vedic hymns and 
offered sacrifices there. 

In the course of time when the physical form of the river 
Sarasvati disappeared, her Nadi-devaia aspect was forgotten and 
she was given prominence in sculpture and worshipped only as 
Vag’devata. In the the Pa uranic period she was regarded as the 
consort of Brahma : AjyasihaUm nyaset partve vedOnscha ehaturak 
puna/} Vdmapariveasya sdvitrim dak we cha sarasvatirit. 1 ** She was 
sometimes, associated with Yisnu, ,E * but her independent status as 
a goddess oflearning and knowledge became popular through art 
and literature, fn the Pumas she is described as playing on the 
vina and holding a manuscript : PustakOkfamatikahasta vina hasta 
Sarasvati Both of these attributes symbolise her proficiency in 
fine arts and knowledge. The Vwudharmottara Puma also points 
out these aspects of the goddess : Veddstasya bhuja jfleyd 
sarrnkastmi pmtakam™ The iconographic texts from Lhe South 
and North of India stress this very aspect of the goddess by 
attributing to her a manuscript, vyakhyana mudra™ and a vlnd 
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along with an akwmttld, a kamarjdalu, a lotus, and other objects 
associated with Brahma. Among her attributes, the Rapamarujana 1 ** 
emphasizes an akfamatC. a lotus and a pustaka while the 
Arhsumadhhedagama m and the Parvafcdrariagama™ 0 describe her as 
sitting on a white lotus, wearing a jatamukuta, yajltapavha and 
other ornaments, holding 9 book, a lotus, an aksasntm and 
vyQkhyUna mudrd. B^nabhatta portrays her as waving a fly-whisk 
over Brahma, wearing anklets and other ornaments, a yajftopaviia 
and white silken robe : Griiuta chCLmaraprachafadblmjahtapitatnaha* 
mupavtjayantl ntipitrayugafena v8ch&Uta charanayugaid ... 
ansavahmbina hrafonasntrena paHtrlkritakayd snk$maviniafena ... 
anhukemehchhadita karira, Ul 

In sculpture she is often carved as an independent deity, 
sitting on a lotus seat, holding invariably a vltfa, a manuscript, a 
kamarjdaht, and an aksamaia. In Rajasthan, her images from the 
Lakulisa temple (Ekalingaji, Udaipur) and the Ambika temple 
(iagat, Udaipur) could be cited as the representative example of the 
period. Similar to the description of the Viwudharmottara Purapa, 
the image from the Lakuliia temple represents her as seated on a 
lotus seat, holding a vina, a manuscript, an akfamala and a nectar- 
pot. In the Ambika temple, she is carved holding a vlw in one 
hand along with other objects. Sometimes a small figure of a swan 
is carved under her seat of lotus to show her association with 
Brahma. 

Buddhism and Jainism have also borrowed the goddess 
Sarasvatl from the Hindu pantheon. The Buddhist representation 
of the goddess does not differ from the Brahmanical represen tation. 
With the introduction of ftmtra, Buddhism modified her form in 
various ways. She was classified as Vajravirjd Sarasvatl, 
Mahasarasvati, Vajra &arada. Ary a Sarasvatl and Vajra Sarasvatl, 16 * 
As this religion was not prevalent in Rajasthan in this period, 
sculptural representation of Buddhist Sarasvatl has not been found 
here. 

Some of the Jaina divinities like the guardian deities of 
TIrthankaras look similar to the Hindu deities. Besides these* 
there are sixteen Sruta-devatas or Vidyddevis in the Jaina pantheon 
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whose presiding deity is Sarasvati, The earliest sculptural 
representation of the goddess in Jainism dates back to V, S. 54 
(3 B, C.) found in Mathura. ,G3 A large number of her images are 
also found in the strongholds of Jainism such as Bharatpur, Abu. 
Rapakapur, PallQ, Vasantagarh, etc. 

Other important aspects of the goddess Sarasvati prevalent 
in Rajasthan were — Ksemankari or GodhSsana Gauri and 
Vatayaksinl. Among these the sculptural examples of Ksemankari 
and Gauri are found in abundance there. The image of Ksemankari 
enshrined in the Arobika temple, Jagat' fll and a colossal image of 
Gauri doing penance in the temple of Harsan&tha, Sikar 1 * 5 could 
be cited as examples of the prevalence of their worship in this 
period. 

Unfortunately, the temple of Vatayaksini Devi at 
Ghontavarsika (Pratapgarh, Rajasthan) does not exist now but 
Irom the epigraphic record of Mahendrapala If,i« it could be 
inferred that her image was worshipped there. One of the 
benedictory verses of this inscription refers to the Mahisamardini 
aspect of the goddess.’” From this it could be concluded that 
Vatayaksini was most probably another local name given to the 
' goddess Mahisamardini. These regional goddesses were not as 
popular as Mahisamardini, Sapta-Matrika, LaksmI and Sarasvatl 
with the sculptors. This could be ascribed to their not enjoying 
an independent status like the latter ones, ' 
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6 

Sun Images 






The worship of Surya was prevalent not only in India but in other 
ancient civilizations also such as the civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece and Iran. The daily rising of the Sun in the sky t and its 
beneficent and light-giving aspects inspired people to worship it as 
a god. Like the other deities, the Sun was also widely worshipped 
in Rajasthan. 

I 

Worship of Sun 

The development of the Sun-worship in India can be traced 
from the prc-historic cultures to the 10th century A.D., 1 in three 
forms, viz., (a) Natural (b) Symbolic and (c) image form. 

Worship in (a) Natural and (!») Symbolic forms 

The earliest literary and archaeological evidences indicate 
that the object of Sun-worship was most probably its natural form, 
or some symbols representing the solar orb. In the later Vedic 
religion some symbols were conceived to represent Him in solar 
sacrifices and worship. The forms of a rayed-disc or a simple 
round orb, swstika and a wheel were conceived to represent Him 
in the Vedic rituals. This is also substantiated by the finds of the 
Indus Valley ivhere the Sun is depicted in similar forms.* A 
reference to the gold disc placed on the altar to represent the sun is 
found in the Seta pat hQ BrUhtnarja. 3 

In the Rigyeda, the natural light-giving and beneficent 
aspects ol this luminary body are emphasized, though its 
anthropomorphic form is also elaborately narrated. The Sun-god 
is given many names such as - Ptisan, Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitri, 
Vivasvana, Mitia and Visnu to signify his various aspects. He is 
described as riding a chariot drawn by two* seven or more horses. 
His chariot has oniy one wheel,® with three naves. He shines and 
destroys darkness 7 and delivers mankind from disease and trouble, 6 
Above all, his luminous physical orb which traverses the sky is 
referred to and worshipped in every hymn of the Rigveda. 

The archaeological data of the pre-historic rock paintings* 
and proto-historic sites of the Mohenjodaro and the Harappan 
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cultures 10 also testify that the Sun was worshipped only in his 
natural form or through symbols. The popular symbols representing 
Him were the round orb, rayed disc, the svastika and the spoked 
wheel, as they were associated with Him in some way or the other. 11 
A rock-painting of the pre-historic period from Simhanpura (M.P.), 
shows a semi-circular figure with lines suggesting the rays of the 
rising Sun. Here a man is painted as paying homage to the rising 
Sun. The figure of the Sun is also depicted in the rock paintings 
of the other places. 12 The seals and painted pottery of this period 
suggest that the representation of the Sun was mostly naturalistic 
and geometric in form. These devices used to represent Him in 
the pre-historic and proto-historic periods also continued in the 
later period as could be gleaned from the indigenous coins from 
Taxila, the punch-marked and other coins from Northern 
India. 13 

(€} Worship in image form 


In the 2nd century B. C., the earliest image of the Sun-god 
was first conceived according to the description of the Vedic hymns 
and this tradition of sculptural representation continued up to the 
2nd century A.D. Hence the examples of sculptural representation 
found during the period at Ananta Gumphd cave (Khandagiri Hills, 
Orissa, 2nd century B.C.),” Chandraketugarh (24 Parganis, West 
Bengal, 1st century B. C.y* BhSja Caves (1st Century B, C.), 18 
Bodh Gaya railing (1st century B.C.), 11 and the Laid Bhagat Pillar 
(Kdnpur, 2nd century A.D.) 18 are in accordance with the 
descriptions of Vedic hymns. These images of the Sun-god are 

carved as seated on a one-wheeled chariot drawn by four horses, 
holding two lotus flowers in the hands and the lower portions of 
the figures are kept hidden behind the chariot. He is also shown 
accompanied by two female archers, Usa and Pratyusa who are 
shooting arrows, which symbolize the rays of the Sun destroying 
the demons of darkness. 1 & 

These images depict the morning scene as was visualized 
by the Vedic mis. They represent the Sun-god coming up in the 
sky and crushing the demons of darkness under His chariot The 
sculptor of the Late Bhagat pillar has even gone a step further in 
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representing the whole scene of sunrise. He has carved the lotus 
pond with lotuses blooming in the day light and the demons are 
shown crushed under the chariot, 1 * 

Alien Features of the Sun-Images The carving of alien 
features such as the dress, the waist girdle and long boots in the 
Sun images of India had started from the 4th century A. D. 
However* a group of scholars have traced the alien impact on the 
Sun images of India even long before the 4th century A.D. They 
see the Greek influence 20 on the aforesaid images of Bodh Gaya and 
Bh&jd (ca. 2nd century B.C.) on the basis of the Greek coins ot 
Phiioxenus and Telephus and Greek mythology.* 1 They contend 
that in the Sun images of these places, the Sun-god is depicted as 
riding on a four-horsed chariot similar to the coin of Helios, the 
Greek Sun-god. Therefore, they ascribe the beginning of the carving 
of the Sun images to the Indo-Greck influence and not to the 
indigenous tradition." 

However, their view docs not seem correct as these types 
of Sun images were not only confined to one part of India, i.e,, the 
Punjab and the Western India, where the influence of the Indo- 
Greeks was most felt, but they were also found in its eastern and 
southern extremities - as Orissa, West Bengal. Bihar; Uttar Pradesh 
and in the regions of South India, The provenance of similar type 
of Sun images from the widely scattered areas of the country 
suggest a common indigenous source which influenced the carving 
of these images throughout India. This source was the Vedic 
literature itself. The four horses of the chariot of these images 
symbolize the Indian tradition of four yugas or four positions of 
the Sun at midnight, sunrise, noon and sunset respectively. 23 These 
are also symbolized by the svastika . Therefore, these images with 
a chariot drawn by four horses cannot be ascribed to the Greek 
influence but can be traced to the Vedic tradition. 

The possibility of Iranian influence on the indigenous 
Sun images before the 4th century A.D., too cannot be accepted. 
Of course, before this period Sun-worship similar to that of the 
Iranians was prevalent in India. This is substantiated by the 
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discovery of fire altars and Sun-discs of the proto-historic period 
from the excavations of BalambSt, 21 now in Pakistan. There was a 
similarity in the object and the mode of the Iranian and Indian 
Sun-worship because the Aryans of India belonged to the same 
group of Tndo-Aryans to which the Iranians belonged. 86 Even the 
names of the Sun-god — Mitra, Aryaman and Bhaga of the Indians 
are identical with Mi thru, Atryaman and Baga or Bago of the 
Iranians. 5 * Moreover, like the Iranians, the early Indians were not 
used to the tradition of erecting statues of gods or temples ; instead 
they worshipped the natural form of the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 
fire, etc., and offered sacrifices to them in open places. The 
descriptions of the Sun-god in the Mihir Yashts- 7 and the Rlgveda 
suggest the same fact. But as far as the carving of the image 
of the Sun in Iran is concerned, the first anthropomorphic 
representation is found only in ca. 4th century A.D., 2 * whereas in 
India the carving of the Sun images was already in vogue from the 
2nd century B.C. It is because of this that the influence of the 
characteristics of the Iranian Sun images is discernible on that 
of the Sun images of India from the 4th century A.D., and not 
before. 


The Magi priests, who had started coming to India with 
the Iranians from the time of the Aehaemenid invasions (ca. 5th 
century B.C.) were instrumental in carrying this influence to India. 2 * 
As a result of the contact of the indigenous Sun-worshippers with 
them, the Iranian features of the Sun images crept into the 
iconography of the indigenous images of Siirya specially in the areas 
of Punjab and Western India where they had gradually settled down. 
The images of the Sun wearing boots,a waist-girdle and a breast-plate 
along with the indigenous characteristics of a chariot, drawn by 
horses, two full blown lotus flowers and the accessory figures of 
Aruna, U?a and Pratyusa began to be carved from the 4th century 
A.D., in Northern India, For instance, a black slate stone figure 
or the Sun-god 3 * from the site of Gandhira shows the beginning of 
the fusion of the two sects. In this image the God is seated in a 
four-horsed chariot while and Pratyusd are standing on either 
side of him. The image is damaged but its remains show the high 
boots in the feel of the God. It appears that the sculptor was 
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well posted with the indigenous mode of carving the Sun images, 
but he introduced some ico nog raph leal innovations in conformity 
with the new emerging local convention and according to the 
needs of the reoriented cult. 31 The contact of the indigenous 
sculptors with the Magi priests gave a fresh fillip to the carving of 
the Sun images which had probably fallen in abeyance during the 
3rd century A.D., in Northern India* 

This fusion of the two cults, where the Sun-god was 
conceived wearing bools and holding lotuses and having other 
Indian characteristics, was achieved under the patronage of the 
Scythians where the Gsndhara art developed. Gradually, The 
carving of this type of mixed images became common among the 
Indian artists. Consequently, during the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods these alien elements were so subdued and Indian ized by the 
genius of the Indian sculptors that their inclusion did not seem 
out of place in the indigenous scheme or the Sun images of Northern 
India. 3i 


These alien features were accepted in the iconography of 
the indigenous Sun images so gradually that the earlier Indian texts 
did not mention them. The easy acceptability of the Iranian 
features in the indigenous Sun images could be ascribed to the 
already existing rapport between them due to their common origin 
and the similarity in their modes of Sun-worship, 

It is to be noted that in the absence of such a foreign 
contact, the Sun images of South India continued to be carved in 
the indigenous form ; having bare legs and feet adorned with 
nnpura, holding two lotus buds in the hands and wearing an 
udarabandka . TO 

It is interesting to observe that the worship of the Sun-god 
in image form and the Vedlc tradition of worshipping Him in 
natural form continued side by side in India. The discovery of His 
image in the Bhaja Cave (2nd century B.C.) and His temple at 
Mandasaura (437 A.D.) 3 * and Indore (465-66 A. D,) 33 show the 
continuity of the tradition of worshipping Him in the image form. 
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While the worship of the sun in the natural form is attested by 
Bapabhatja, 3 ® who states that Prabhakara Vardhana was a great 
devotee of the Sun, and he worshipped the rising Sun daily. 

Description of Alien Features in Literature Examples 
from literature also suggest the filtration of the foreign characteristics 
into the indigenous sculptural representations of the Sun images in 
Northern India after the 4th century A.D, In literature the earliest 
reference to the dress of the Sun-god, having alien features is found 
in the Brihat Samhita, which explicitly states that his image should 
be carved in an udichyaveba i. e,, a northerner’s dress—the 
waist giidle, the viyadga and kaflchuka covering the body t 
kuryadudlchyavesam gtidlnm padadttro ydvat ... kundalab/witava- 
danah pralambahdro viyadganittahP 

In the Vi$nudharmottara Pur atm, the image of the Sun is 
described as having moustaches, udichyaveha ; adorned with all 
ornaments, covered with a kavacha and wearing a waist girdle : 
Ravih kHryafy subhosttiasritlf sindtirdruijasatttaprabitalj^ Udi chyovebafj 
svdkarah sarvabfmrarmsamyutah. Chaturbahuh mahatejah 
kavadiendhliiscnnvritab, karttavya rasana c/tdsya yaviyangeti 
scmjaita** Here the waist girdle, which was known as the viyatiga 
or the aviyanga and was also identified with aivyOonghen of Avestan 
language, signifies kukti which is worn by the Parsecs even today.- 9 
The Visnudharmottara Purdna also explains the avyanga as the waist 
girdle. Moreover, it suggests that even the accessory figures of the 
attendants - Danda and Pingala — should be carved in the dress 
of the northerner : udlchyavekau karttavyau tavubhdvapr.* 0 Further 
it stales that the chariot of the Sun-god should be shown as drawn 

by seven horses and having only one wheel : Ekachakreatka saptdkve 
fttfare vttnke rat hot tame™ 


I he Matsya Purdna also delineates the image of the Sun 
covering the body with a rholaka from waist to feet It states that 
His image should be carved donning two pieces of clothes • (i) one 
as the upper garment covering the shoulders and back whose 
gdirika-gramln is invariably visible in the images of Sutya (ii) while 
the other, as the lower garment, covering the feet up to the > knees 
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or ankles. It only makes a passing reference to the feet of the 
Sun covered with effulgence but does not mention Him 
wearing boots : chohkdchhantiavapufam kvachichchitre$u darSayet, 
vast rayugmasamopetath charanau tejasavritam.** It states that these 
types of images were carved only in some parts of India, which 
could be nowhere else than in Northern India, where they are 
discovered. 

Reference to the adlchyavekt of the Sun-god has also been 
made by B&nabhatta in the Har$acharUa, He describes this 
dress as vdrabdrja which is made out of stavaraka cloth : 
Kati ehukaiichdpachitachi nacho!okaikeha tdramnktdstabakitasta vara- 
kavjrabatjattcha. 13 V. S. Agrawala has identified this dress 
with that of the Sun images of Iran of the Sassanian period (4th 
century A.D.). 11 It is also very much like that of the rulers of 
the Sassanian Iran 11 as depicted in the contemporary paintings 
of Iran. 


The above literary references clearly show the alien impact 
which had crept into the images of the Sun in Northern India but 
none of them explicitly mentions the boots of the Sun-god, w which 
were begun to be carved in the Sun images as a result of this 
impact. The boots had become a conspicuous feature of the dress 
of the Sun images in Northern India. Moreover, the paucity of 
the literary' references to the udiehyaveka of the Sun-god indicates 
that the carving of such type of images was prevalent only in 
Punjab and Western India where the impact of the foreigners was 
most felt. 

Fusion of the Foreign Impact 

The attempt to assimilate the alien features, specially 
the boots of ihe Sun-god into the indigenous Sun images is visible 
in the Epic and the Pa uranic literature. In the Mah&bh&rata some 
myths were invented to explain these features. 47 A legend of the 
Maft&bMmta refers to the introduction of the leather boots by the 
Sun-god. The god presents charma padukds and a chhatra to the 
wife of a ri$i as guards against the burning heat of the Sun. 4B In 
the Vardha Putd$a a reference has been made to the Sun-god 
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offering water, umbrella and leather boots to a king and his wife.” 
Another story in the Mahabharaia, referring to the kavacha and 
kimdala of Kama mentions that they could not be separated unless 
cut from the body f ryi which denotes the udichyavesa of the reoriented 
image of tile Sun-god. These legends indicate the conscious efforts 
made by the Indians to hide and Indianize the alien features in the 
indigenous Sun images. 

In the Visrtudfiarmoriara Parana > an attempt to identify 
these features with Indian ornaments is clearly evident. It refers to 
the kaRcfitika and the waist girdle as the rasanfl and identifies it 
with avvanga : karttavya rasann chdsya ydviyangeti sanjMta.*' Tiie 
later Puraw^ explicitly refer to the story of Samba who brought 
the Magas from Sakadvipa to get the Sun image installed and 
worshipped at Multan, This suggests that the new form of the 
Saura sect was being slowly associated with Vaisnavtsm. The 
references to this story in the epigraphs 1 * indicate that by the 
12th century A.D., it was completely merged in the Indian 
Saura sect. 

In the earlier indigenous Sun images, the feet of the 
Sun-god were kept hidden behind the chariot as was specified in 
the PaurSntc texts that His feet should not be shown but they should 
be covered with effulgence.** The legend prohibiting the carving of 
His feet is narrated with details in the Xtarkandeya Fnrdna ya and 
the Bhavisya Purana.™ Visvakarmu reduced the unbearable heat 
of the body of the Sun-god except that of his legs. As a result of 
this. His legs remained more effulgent than the rest of His body : 
hence they could not be seen by the naked eyes. Moreover the 
MatsyaJ" the Samba and the Fatima Puraws dearly state that the 
feet of the Sun image should not be carved ; and that whoever did 
so would suffer from misery and leprosy. It was to overcome this 
shortcoming that the artists adopted different devices in the carving 
of the Sun images. First among these was to carve the chariot in 
front of the legs 1 *; secondly, to show a diffused outline of His lees 
and to leaving out the details of the knees, fingers, etc. ;» and 
thirdly, under Lhe foreign spell, boots svere inlrodaced in the Sun 
images from the Gupta period."' The inclusion of the boons was 
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not objected to as they covered the feet of the Sun images. Besides, 
this device was also in conformity with the indigenous tradition of 
not carving the feet according to the Pa uranic injunctions. Though 
it was an alien one, it was fused in the reoriented Sun cult by the 
I2th century A,D. 

This assimilation was so gradual and complete that the 
later texts like the Rnpamandaua, a text reflecting the sculptural 
traditions of Rajasthan, does not give any instructions about the 
carving of the legs and feet 61 of the Sun-god, This only indicates 
that by the time of Mandana the Sun-worship was either in the 
state of decline or it was forgotten that long ago alien elements had 
crept in the dress of the images of the Sun-god. This is also evident 
in the images of the Sun-god of this period. Though few in number, 
the images of the Sun-god predominantly represent the alien 
features. 


Like the Rupamaiifano, other texts of the later period 
also do not mention the dress of the Sun-god. The Vi&vakarnuJvatara 
$astra* : only refers to one wheel, seven horses, karncha, two full 
blown lotuses and Aruna as the charioteer. The Afanasoiiasa™ also 
makes a passing reference to cover the feet of Sun-god with 
effulgence, besides mentioning the other characteristics. It was 
left to the genius of the sculptor to adopt any device to fulfil the 
instructions of the texts. The udkhyavem had become such a 
common feature that Hemadh, who flourished in the 13th century 
A.D., 64 prescribes it for the two other gods, viz., Chhragupu and 
Kubera. 


The above hypothesis is also corroborated by the sculptures. 
In the sculptures between the 2nd century B. C., and 2nd century 
A.D., a chariot was used as a device to hide the feet of the Sun-god. 
while in the sculptures of the later period, the outline was diffused 
to hide His feet. In the images of ca. 8th and 10th centuries A.D., 
His chariot becomes insignificant and He is depicted standing 
on a lotus and wearing boots. The horses and the charioteer are 
carved below the lotus seat only as a symbol of the images. 
In these images sometimes the figure of chhiya is carved in front of 
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the legs, which also keeps them somewhat hidden from view. In this 
way the leather shoes, which are kept hidden, become insignificant. 

In the later period, these alien features became subdued in 
the Sun images of Eastern India. For instance, in Lhe images of 
the Sun-god In Kondrk (13th century A.D.J the kavacha and the 
girdle have completely disappeared. Here the inscribed Image of 
the Sun-god — Pusan is carved without a kavacha and avyanga. 
The image shows a thin covering on the feet with marked edges on 
the knecs 8i which is contrary to the inscribed dhyarn on the image 
that the Sun-god should be carved wearing an armour. Another 
image of the Sun-god is carved barefooted where he is 
represented in a group of planets 88 Therefore, on the basis of 
the Sun images of Eastern India, Dr, Bunerjca 8 ^ gave currency to the 
theory that the assimilation of the alien features of the Surya images, 
both in the indigenous images and literature, was gradual and 
subdued. However, this theory is not applicable to the images of lhe 
western part of India specially Rajasthan, Punjab and Gujarat 48 
where the effect of the foreign Saura cult was most felt. The Surya 
sculptures from Rajasthan substantiate this point. 

11 

Sculptural Representation 

During the post-Gupta period in Rajasthan, the Sun images 
are generally depicted in two forms : (i) seated on the chariot driven 
by seven horses, and (ii) standing on a triratha pedestal on which 
sometimes seven horses driven by Arujja are carved. The seven 
horses and the charioteer Aruna are only carved as a cognizance in 
the later images. 

(J) Images af <hc Sun scaled on Chariot 

The seated images of the Sun were generally carved in 
ca. 8th and 9th centuries A. D., though some examples of the 
continuity of this tradition are found in the early part of the 10th 
ccnluryA.D. In these types of images, the figure of the Sun is 
carved cross-legged, seated on a lotus seat* and below his seat is 
carved a seven-horsed chariot with the charioteer Aruna sealed on 
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the central horse pulling ihe reins of the horses. The legs of the 
Sun-god with high boots are clearly shown in these images. His 
image is depicted wearing a kavacha and holding two full blown 
lotus (lowers. The accessory figures of the Parivaradevam arc also 
carved on the sides of the Sun-god. These types of images are 
found in the Sun temples at Chittor (ca. 8th century A.D.), 9 ® 
Varmaj (Sirohi, ca. 9th century A.D.), 70 Tusa (Udaipur, ca. 9th 
Century A.D.) ? i and AnAdra (Sirohi, ca. early 10th century A.D.). 
In these representations the chariot is not used as a device to cover 
the feet, as was done in the early images of the Sun ofca. 1st 
century B.C., to 2nd century A.D., in India. These images with 
boots clearly show the Iranian impact on them. 

|h) Standing Images of Sun 

(a) The standing images of Surya found between the 9th 
and 10th centuries A.D., reveal a pervading Iranian impact on 
them. In these images, the Sun-god is carved, not riding a chariot, 
but standing on a lotus pedestal, wearing a kavacha, a cholaka from 
the waist to feet and holding two full blown lotus flowers or bunch 
of lotus buds in the hands. In these images the parivUradevaiQs 
were also represented though their number varied. For 
instance, the standing image of Surya of ca. 9lh century A.D., 
from Abanerl 71 represents all these features with bunches of lotus 
buds in the hands instead of full blown lotus flowers. The image 
oi Surya-NArayana (ca, 9th century A.D.) 73 of the same place also 
shows bunches of lotus buds in the hands The standing images of 
Surya from Osia (ca. 9th century A.D.), 74 Sikar (10th century A. D.) 7i 
and Ajari (IOth century A.D.), share the common characteristics 
or their group with the difference that unlike the Surya image from 
Abaneri, they are represented with full blown lotus flowers in the 
hands. Like their counterpart in Abaneri, the cholaka of these 
images is represented as covering the body from waist to feet but 
not tightly fitted. They show the Iranian influence in the sense 
that their dress resembles that of the statues of the Indo-Scythian 
kings. 7 * 


In these standing images of the Sun, the representation of 
t te chariot, the prominent indigenous characteristics of the Sun-god 
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is dropped, though stray examples of carving the motif of seven 
horses and Arupa are found in a very small size on the pedestal 
below the lotus scat. For instance, in the image of Surya on 
the composite Siva -lingo from Bharat pur (ca. 9th century A.D.), 
the horses are carved on the pedestal of his image, 

(b) Along with the carving of these types of standing 
Surya images, the tradition of depicting them with profuse 
ornaments also developed in the 9lh century A.D. As a result of 
this, the choiaka is not shown clearly in the image though the 
lotus flowers, the kavacha and the parivQradevai&s continued to be 
represented like the other standing images of the Sun. Instead of 
the ciiolaka t the body is shown covered with a profusely carved 
girdle and long boots covering the feet up to the knees. The 
ornamentation is fully achieved in the carving of the Surya images 
and their accessory figures of Bharatpur (late 9th century A.D.) 77 
and Sikar (10th century A,D.). 7il Among them the images from 
Sikar could be considered as one of the most beautiful images of 
the Sun-god in Rajasthan. Here the choiaka has completely 
disappeared, and the long boots and the beautiful Indian girdle have 
taken its place. In the hands, he holds a full-blown lotus along 
with the bunch of lotus buds. His figure is not overcrowded with 
the accessory figures except lor the four figures of the pariv^rad€ vaids t 
two of them standing on either side of him. Perfect balance is 
maintained by carving the figures of UsS and Pratyusd near His 
shoulders. 

The study of Surya sculptures makes it clear that the 
artists of Rajasthan could carve the Sun images in the udickyaveka 
because they were aware of its meaning, even though most of the 
iconographie texts were reticent about it and none of them had 
fully explained its meaning. I his became possible because they 
came in contact with foreigners like the Maai priests who had 
settled in this part of India. Therefore, they found it easier to 
imagine and carve the Sun images in the udichyaveia While 
doing so, they also assimilated the descriptions of the Brihat Samhita 
and (he Vmudharmottara Pursija in the carving of the Sun images 
As a result of this, the carving of the Sun images with alien and 
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indigenous features became possible in Rajasthan as it had in other 
parts of North India. 

Ill 

Sun Temples of Rajasthan 

During the post-Gupta period, the patronage of Pratihdra 
rulers gave an impetus to the worship of the Sun in Rajasthan 
specially in the regions of Me war, Sirohi and Marwar where a 
large number of temples and images of Sun have been discovered. 
Among the Prat ihara rulers Ramabhadra and Vindyakapdla were 
described as the “paramdditya bhakta" 7 * in the epigraphs of this 
period. They also donated profusely to the temples of the Sun. 

Meivar 


Among the Sun temples in Rajasthan, the earliest temple 
(713 A.D.) extant is situated in the fort of Chittor. 80 It was 
converted into a temple of Devi, when the worship of the Sun lost 
its popularity in the late mediaeval period. Besides this one* there 
is a temple of the Sun at Tusa, where Sun images are exclusively 
carved on its exterior. 81 


Siraht 


As in Me war. Sun-worship was extremely popular in the 
region of Sirohi during the 8th and L Oth centuries A.D. Every 
village or small town here had a temple dedicated to the Sun-god. 
His images from Chandr&vail* 5 Ajari, 83 Mungathald 81 Maldgflon® 
Samapur 86 Roheda, 87 Nitora, 88 Kusrna, 89 and Anadra* 0 are enough 
to prove the popularity of Suit-worship in the region. 

An interesting feature of these temples was their chakra 
stambha* Following the tradition of the erection of Garuda-dhvajas 
in front of the Vaisnava temples, the columns with a wheel were 
also erected in front of the temples of the Sun in this region. 
Accordingly, a lotus shaped chakra (wheel) was carved on the top 
of the stone column. In the Sun temples at Pindvvara, 81 and 
Anadra the chakra is still lying in its front. This confirms the view 
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that the wheel of the chariot of the Sun-god was installed on a 
pillar in fromt of His temples as His symbol. 

This feature is common in the Sun temples of Rajasthan, 
For instance, a wheel of chakm-stambha most probably that of the 
ruined Sun temple of Indmditya (1003 V. S.)* 2 is found in the 
Ghoutavarsikavisaya (present Ghotarsi, Pratapgarh). Wheels of 
the chakra-stambhas were also found in the ruins of the Sun temples 
(ca. llth century A, D.) at Chinch 03 and Talw*r&“ in Banswara. 
The ehakra-stambhas, though of a later period, have also been 
found in the temples at Nifora (12th century A. D.) M and Vasa 
1204 A.D.) 0 * in SirohL These examples prove that the tradition of 
erecting eftakra-stambhos was prevalent in the Sun temples of 
Rajasthan and that the tradition remained in vogue in the region till 
the mediaeval period. 

The Sun temples of Sirohi reveal that the Sun cult 
gradually merged into the fold of Vaisnavism, mainly because of 
two reasons : One, Visnu was considered to be one of the Adilyas 
and two, Vaisnavism gained popularity over the Surya cult. The 
process of this transformation can be seen from the extant imaaes 
of Surya-Narayana and many other Vaispava images of Sun 
temples where the images of Surya-Narayana later emerged as that 
of Laksmi-Ndrayana.* 7 Ample examples are found in the temples 
of Rajasthan, where the image of the Sun was replaced by the 
image of Laksmi-Nardyana after the llth century' A.D. 

When Sun-worship declined, the image of the Sun-god 
was replaced by the image of Lak<jtm-Narsyana in the temple at 
Pindwara.’ 1 * For the same reason, the Sun temples at Roheda,' ra 
which is now known as the Ramachandra temple, and at Anadra 100 
were also converted into those of Luksmi-Narayana. 

The ptocess of the merging of the Sun cult into 
Vaisnavism could also be inferred from the images of the Surya- 
Narayana, or other composite forms of Surya which were usually 
enshrined in ihe earlier Sun temples. Because Vi$ou was identified 
as one of the twelve Adityas, it became possible to synthesize the 
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image of the Sun with that of the former. For instance, the Sun 
temple at Varmana (ca, l Oth- LI th century A.D.), which is now known 
as the Brahm&tia Swam!, 101 originally had an image of Surya-Nar&yana 
in its sanctum. Here the discovery of one elaborately carved but 
damaged sculpture of Surya riding a big seven-horsed chariot, 
representing the composite form of Surya and Vlsjju confirms the 
view that it was enshrined in the sanctum. 10 * The sculpture 
represents the chariot of seven horses, the charioteer flanked by 
two figures, one carrying a chakra and the other probably a conch. 
From this, it could be surmised that the broken upper part 
of the sculpture must have been an image of a composite form of 
Surya-Ndrdyana. 103 

Mar war 


Another region, where Sun-worship was popular, was 
Marwar. In this region the worship of the Sun and the construction of 
His temples were popular between the 7th and the Sth centuries A.D., 
but the epigraphs of this period are silent about it. The cpigraphic 
references about the Sun temples are found only from the beginning 
of the 12th century A.D. However, it can not be denied that the 
famous temple of Jagat Swam I at Bhlnmala has been frequently 
referred to in the Pauranic literature. 101 The exact date of its 
construction is not known but an inscription reveals that it was 
renovated in 1066 A.D. 104 

In Marwar, was another centre of the Sun cult. The 
magnificent Sun temple at Osia is different from the other Sun 
temples of Rajasthan found at Chittor, Tiisa and Varmflria. In the 
lalter three temples, the images of the Sun-god are studded in all 
the principal niches of the exterior of their sanctum, while in the 
former the image of the Sun is enshrined only in the back principal 
niche while all the other sculptures represent Vaisnava themes. 
This is because Osia was already the stronghold of Vaisnava 
worshippers when the Sun temple came into existence ; therefore, a 
compromise between the two sects was natural and spontaneous. 
Thus the Sun temple at Osia provides another example of the 
process of the absorption of the Saura sect in the Vaisnava 
sect. 
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The gradual assimilation of the two sects is also visible in 
the Sun temples at Jhalarflpatan, Budhadect (Kota), Iswal and 
Paladi. In these temples, besides the Sun images in the sanctum, 
back principal niche and dedicatory block, the images of Vaisnava 
incarnations and other themes were profusely carved in the niches 
of the exterior, lintel and doorjambs. 

This amalgamation is presented in a strange manner, in the 
Sun temple at Ranakpur. Here, the carving of the chariot of the 
Sun-god is evolved in an original manner. The whole temple is 
conceived as a chariot of the Sun-god with innumerable horses, 
The whole exterior of the sanctum, atitarala, and sabiuwiandapt i is 
decorated with a row of prancing horses, serving as the scat of 
gods, whose images are carved above them. Every god and 
goddess is carved with two full blown lotuses, the emblem of the 
Sun, along with their respective Hyudhas. In this way along with 
the Sun-god arc depicted the composite images of Siva, Brahma and 
Vjsnu. The main image of the temple is lost but a composite 
image ol £iva and Sutya is in situ in its back principal niche. 
Therefore, it can not be ascertained whether the object of worship 
in the temple was the Sun-god or His composite form. 

The worship of the Sun-god was less popular in the eastern 
part of Rajasthan. Therefore, only stray examples of Sun-worship 
are found there. Sun temples are found at Satwds {Bharatpur), l0fi 
Butjhsdeet (Kota)“tf and Jhalarapatan (Jhslawdr). Besides, the 
epigraphic evidence also refers to a temple of the sun at Dholpur, 108 
although now there is no trace of any temple or image of the Sun, 
The temple at ThSnwalS (Ajmer), which is referred to as the sun 
temple in the inscription, 109 now enshrines as image of Siva. In 
the later period many of the Sun temples were converted to that 
of the other sects. 
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The representation of the composite images of the divinities of the 
various Hindu sects was widely popular in the temples of the post* 
Gupta period. These images as well as the literature of the different 
sects are evidence of the mixed feelings of one sect towards 
another. The feelings of tolerance, jealousy and rivalry, eclecticism 
and sectarian bias are reflected in the contemporary art, literature 
mythological stories and epigraphs. The feeling of sectarian bias was 
quite natural and it was reflected more in literature than in art. 
Moreover, it subsisted more between Hinduism, Jainism and 
Buddhism than among the various sects of Hinduism. The represen¬ 
tation of the composite images was an embodiment of the feelings 
of harmony between the different Hindu sects. In the post-Gupta 
period, this liberal attitude is also reflected in the donatory grants 
of the rulers to the temples irrespective of their religious leanings. 
These sculptural and literary evidences prove the continuity of that 
liberal ancient tradition of India which saved it form turning into 
a battlefield of religious wars during the development of various 
religious cults. 


I 

Religious Tolerance and Intolerance 

Religious rivalry in literature and Sculpture 

Among the Hindu sects the feeling of sectarian bias and 
rivalry is reflected in the mythological stories and art. The Paurftptc 
stories of chakrad&na 1 by fstva indicate a prejudice in favour of Siva. 
Similarly, the Pa uranic myth about the annihilation of Narasimha 
by Sarabhamurti 9 the incarnation of Siva, indicates favour for 
Saivism, On the other hand, the Brahmasirachchhedakamurti 3 
extols the greatness of Visnu by calling him the redeemer of Siva 
from the sin of brahnwhaiya. These myths and their sculptural 
representations were responsible for creating a feeling of rivalry and 
jealousy between Vaisnavism and Saivism. 

Instances of rivalry between Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism are also found in literature and art. The Buddhists gave 
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Vent to the feeling of animosity by carving images of Avalokitesvara 
trampling Canesa and the other Brahmanic divinities. Such 
examples are found only in Northern India, where Buddhism was 
very popular. 4 

In Jaina literature and art, Hindu divinities were shown as 
attendants to the Jina-tirthankara. fn the Jaina iconography they 
are know n as the yak$as and yaksirtts r ' - the defending guardians of 
both the sects of the Jainas — Digambara and the SvelSrnbara. 
The iconography of the twenty-four yakfas and yakjlnis* and their 
sculptural representations prove that they were taken from the 
Hindu pantheon. For instance, the Jaina images of Brahma yaksa 
of Sitalanatha, Garutja-rider Gomukha yaksa, and Isvara yaksa are 
replicas of the images of Brahma, Vispu and Siva respectively. 
Similarly, the Jaina images of yaksims - Chakresvari, Gauri and 
Kali — are the counterparts of the Matrikas of the Brahmanic 
group — Vaisnavi, Maheivari and KaJl respectively. 

In his work - Dlmriakky&nam, Haribhadra Suri, a Jaina 
teacher, lampooned the Pauranic stories of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
His satire on the Pauranic themes through the stories of five 
dhartas is representative of the strong feelings of animosity which 
the Jainas had towards Hinduism. Though the Jainas criticised 
Hinduism, they did not hesitate in borrowing from mythological 
stories of the Pardiias, On the other hand Hindus also gave vent 
to similar feelings of enmity. For instance, Rajasekhara, the court 
poet of Pratihara ruler Mahipaladeva, portrays his patron as the 
destroyer of the mathas of the Jainas : hatha^hatamathairlh 
irlmahipaiadevaftJ The smriti writers condemned any association 
with Jaina shrines. They even went to the extent of suggesting 
that one should not lake asylum in the Jaina shrines - “ m 
sbnantaram gachchhennasmasanam Jhiahyam”* In his drama - 
Prabodhachandrodayam (ca. Uth Century A. D.), Srikrisna Misra 
expresses a feeling of jealousy and rivalry for Jainism, Buddhism 
Snma-Siddhanta, Pasupatas and KapSlikas, 8 
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Religious Toltrancp .md Reconciliation 


Despite these feelings of bitterness, attempts at 
reconciliation and rapproachment between the various rival creeds 
are discernible from a very early period. The effort to find unity 
among the diversity of various divinities could be traced to the 
Vedic literature ; Ekarh sat vtpra bahurihd variant L 1 ® The view of 
flanerjea and Maxmuller 11 that in the Vedic period this unity was 
due to the religious tolerance of the people can not be accepted* 
However, in the Rigveria, the concept of monotheism did not 
develop because of rivalry between the divinities but was a result 
of the absence of distinct and definite characteristics attributed to 
every God. On the other hand, the concept of cult syncretism 
was adopted to inculcate the feeling of tolerance among the 
followers. It was achieved through the composite images and 
palicMyatam poja. Attempts of one sect to reconcile with the 
other sects, and to consider them of equal status are discernible in 
literature and art. The images of Harihara, Ardhanflrisvara, 
Harihara-Pitdmaha, Harihara-Pitflmaha-Sflrya and paflcfiayatam 
iingas are evident of the efforts to establish harmony between 
various Hindu sects. 

Besides, the existence of VaHnavism, Saivism and jainism 
as well as the building of their temples at one place shows the 
liberal attitude of their followers. The ancient tcmple-cities ofj 
Upakeiapur (Osia, Jodhpur). Parsvanagar (Pargnagar, Alwarf.i 
Chandravati (Jhalarapdtan), Chitrakuta (Chittorgarh), Nflgahrida' 
(Nagda, Udaipur), etc., are the examples of this tolerant 
attitude. 


Moreover, the concept of monotheism and the paRchdyatona 
paja gave impetus to the growth of cult syncretism. In the 
pane hay (nano pnja five emblems representing Vi$nu, Siva, GaneSa, 
Surya and ^akti were worshipped together. Here, the sectarian 
importance was shown only by placing the emblem of the main' 
deity in the centre and others at its four corners. This method of 
worshipping the five gods is evident from the planning of the 
paUchayatana temples of this period. In Rajasthan, the temples 
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of Harihara, Snchiyamsia, and Mahdvira at Osia (Jodhpur, ca. 8th- 
50th century A.D.), the Vai§pava temple at Iswal (Udaipur), Siva 
yfemple of Nllakaritha at Pardnagar (Atwar) and the Vatspava (Sas- 
Baha) temples at Nagda (Udaipur) are built according to this scheme. 

The PurJnas have also emphasized the idea of eclecticism 
between the Bhdgavatas and the PaSupatas. In the VOmana Pur am, 
Siva himself tells His gams that if His body is cut they will tind 
the image of Vi^u in his heart : Yatnat krukachamadaya 
chhhuUidhvam mama vigmham, Tatbdpi dribyate vimtnmtma dehe 
Sana tana,^ In the same strain Vispu explains to the Dcvas, who 
were searching for Siva, the presence of Siva in His own heart: 
Athovacha suranvimtresa tifthati kmkarah, maddehe kith na 
pahyadhvam yogaschayam pmrififritah „.. taro avyayatmd sa harify 
swhrtipankajasaywam darkayamUsa devanam ' murdrirlmga- 
tnctiswram.™ Similarly, the Hariharmmaka Stotra of the HarivamSa 
Purdrja explains how the composite form of Harihara was viewed 
by Brahma : Hamm dm HarirUptna, harim cha harurapmam 
sunkhaclmkrogadapanith pitambaradharam Haram.™ The figure 
of Harihara appeared to Brahma as Siva, holding the attributes of 
Visnu as if Siva has adopted the form of Visnu ; and as if Visnu 
has become Siva. In this way, the Purdnas emphasized the necessity 
of adopting a liberal attitude towards all the sects. They also 
showed this attitude towards Buddhism and Jainism by including 
Buddha and Risabha in the galaxy of the incarnations of 


Epigraphs of this period dearly mention the magnanimous 
attitude of the rulers. The rulers of the Vardhana, the Pratihflra 
the Paramara 15 and the ChauhAna dynasties had different familv 
deities, even then they extended patronage to all the 
religions. It is because of this liberal attitude that ihe synthesis 
between the Brahmaoic gods reached its zenith in the posl-Gunta 
period. The AtllmrMa coins and the Gwalior Praiasli •« teM us ihn 
Bhojadevaof the Pnrtihara dynasty, who was a devotee of Bhagavat 
and Visnu, made a grant of some drammtn i„ favour Tf Sri 
kamyakesvara, the pres.d.ng deity of the temple of Siva at Kaman 
(Bharatpur).” The tolerance of the Chahamana ruler JojalJadcva 
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of Nadol is indicated by his orders that the courtesans attached to 
the Hindu temples must also take part in the procession - of the 
Jaina temples. 18 Another Chauhana ruler of Nudol, KatukarAja, a 
Saiva devotee, made a grant on Sivarfltri to a Jaina devotee, 
Thallak. for worshipping Santindtha and Mahdvira in the temple 
of Mahdvira. The magnanimity and tolerance of the rulers is 
clearly reflected by the invocatory verse of the SevadI inscription 
(1172 V.S.} addressed to fsantinatha, 1 * Allahanadeva of the family 
of the Sakambhari Chauhanas was a devout worshipper 
of Siva, After worshipping his own family deity, he distributed 
gifts among the Brahmanas and made a grant of five drammas 
to a Jaina shrine of Mahflvlra in Naddula ?0 in 1161 A. D. 
Kirttipaladeva, the son of Allahanadeva was also very tolerant 
ruler. In his grant to a Jaina temple at Nadlai in 1161 A.D., he 
has invoked the Hindu trinity as Jinas. He was himself a devout 
worshipper of Siva and the Sun and even though he performed 
Hindu religious rites he made a grant in favour of the Jaina 
temple,- 1 This also shows that though the rulers were the devotees 
ofVispu. Siva or ^akti, they contributed liberally to the Jaina 
temples and also extended their patronage to other religious sects : 
"O/ii svasti kriyai bhavatuu vn devSh Brahmakridharasimkardh 
saddvinlgavatuo ye, Jindff jagati Visni(di). 2 * Besides, the poet could 
show the supremacy of the Jina-tirthankara over Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva by calling them the world famous Jinas when they asked 
for their blessings. The word jtna is commonly used for the 
Jaina Tirthankaras but it is also used for Vispu and it could be 
used for any one who has won over his desires : Vuardgo jiiidh 
prokto jino narayanah smritdf}, kandarpo-api jinakchafoa jindh 
sdmdnyakevaii Here, the poet by punning upon the word jina has 
attempted to show the oneness among the different deities by 
calling them jinas. 

These epigraphical evidences are of a later period than 
the composite sculptures discussed here, even then they are 
sufficient to show the continuity of the tolerant policy of rulers of 
Rajasthan during the post-Gupta period. The invocatory verses 
ol the grants show' religious leanings of the donor, while the 
donations made to the other sects show their tolerant attitude. 
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II 

Sculptural Representation of cult-Syncretlsra 

During the post-Gupta period the reconciliation and 
harmony between the different Hindu sects was represented in 
sculpture in two ways : (A) By representing the divinities of two 
sects in a composite image on an equal status, and (B) by 
representing the main deity supreme among the others in a composite 
form, and worshipping all of them at the same time. 

{A) Rep reset] t»riou of rfiviaiilea on equal atatnt 

In the first category of the composite images the one half 
of the body is of the divinity of one sect and the other half of the 
other sect which is carved jointly on a pedestal in such a manner 
that a line could be drawn between them from the centre of the 
crown to the feet. This sort of representation showed reconciliation 
between the two sects and the equal status of their divinities. The 
composite images of (i) Harihara and (ii) ArdhamiriSvara could be 
cued as the best examples of this form in Rajasthan. 


(i) Image of Harihara TOe image of Harihara presents half* 
Siva and half-Vispu in one sculpture. The Pumas have given 
detailed i co nographic descriptions of these type of images. According 
to the Matsya Puma the description of Harihara is as follows * 
Vamardhe madhavam kuryad dak me Mapaoinam* kankham 
t hakradharom sdni amdraktdriguli- vibhramam, dakmardhe 

Mabharamardhendtdcritalaksanam, bhujangaharavahyath varadam 
^kmajn karam , dvUlyam chdpi kurvlta irdmtevaradharimriC-* 
The left halt of the image belongs to Visgu, hence it is shown 
holding the weapons, kankha and chakra ; adorned with a 
krnumukha, vaijayamt and other ornaments; with the Ayudbapurusas 
and Garuda as attendants. The right ha If of the image belonging 
to Siva bears a jatmmkuta, a sarpuhmdah, animal skin and a 
garland of skulls. Similarly, the Abhilusnanha Chmtamani « and the 
Vamano Puma- -give, detailed description only of the ornaments, 
jatmukuta, kirttimukha, weapons, clothes and complexion of the 
image but it does not mention the vaharns of the gods This lacuna 
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is rectified in the description of Hemddri, While describing the 
weapons of the image he points out that the image should also be 
represented with the vehicles of the two deities : daksinc 
vrisabhah pQrive vdmahhdge vihangarddUiP 

The iconographical details of the image given by 
Mandana sa show that it was very popular in Rajasthan. His 
description of the image is the same as that of the Purams with 
the minor difference that he has also described the vehicles of 
Visnuand &iva. 

The earliest depiction of the concept of the composite 
image of Harihara is discovered on a gold coin of Huviska, wherein 
he is represented holding the weapons of Vjsnu and Siva. 58 By the 
7th century A.D., the concept was not confined only to the making 
of an image, but it was also used as a simile and as a metaphor to 
explain other things by the poets. The popularity of this concept 
is evident by its reference in literature and epigraphs. BanabhaUa 
in his Har$acharita compares Bhandi with the incarnation of 
Harihara, as he was wearing two different kundalas ; one studded 
with indranUa and the other with white pearls reflecting the prabha 
of blue and white on his body : Ekenendramlakundatankukyamaldena 
Siirirardhenet arena cha t rikantakam uktaphalahkadha valitena 

sa mpriktavata rami va hariharayordarsa vantath, 30 

&rlharsa refers to this form of Vi$nu and Siva in the 
A ai$adhacharita. ni Parimala Padmagupta is so enchanted by the 
popularity of the concept that he describes the river, which is 
darkened on one side of the bank by the growth of dense tam&la 
rows and whitened through the white sand and the clear water on 
the other bank, as transformed into an image of Harihara : 
Tatodgatapra nsut amd larajiMdidya ghurnhyUmaiUHrdhabhaga, 

ftWrlisrufarachahtuiyakamimmapat i kridharayorivaikQ ** 

The reference to the image of Harihara is also found in 
the invocatory verses of the epigraphs. The inscription of 

i-V*™ 1043 (986 A.D.), describes the image of 

Hauhara with Canada and Nandin. It depicts half of the body of 
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Harihara as white, smeared with ashes, naked and holding a trident 
and the other half as black, smeared with saffron paste clad in 
yellow clothes and holding a discus : POiam gogarudadhvajau 
harahan iuktdsitangdvajau snlariprahatahitau tribhuvanasyochchhe- 
darak$Hkarau, sakmdbhasma parQrdhyakamkumruchi dikpi t avast ram- 
harau, samyatyandhaka bhaumadarpadaianau yu$mmumOm&pat}. 23 
Reference to an image of Harihara flanked by Umd and Lak$ml 
has been made in an inscription of the llth century A.D., under 
the name of Pradyum ties vara. 31 In sculpture, this description is 
found in an image of Harihara from the caves at Badamt. 35 Here on 
the right and left of the image are Lhe goddesses - Pan at land Laksmi, 
respectively. Between Parvati and Harihara is a figure of bull-faced 
Nandi' and between Laksmi and Harihara is a dwarfish figure of 
Garuda. 

Depiction of Harihara in Scidpture The image of 
Harihara was very popular in Rajasthan. In this region, the 
earliest and most beautiful examples of this image are Found in the 
two Vaisijava temples at Osia. The principal buck niche of each 
of them is enshrined with an image of Harihara, These sculptures 
are characterised by a ja^lntukufa, third eye, a trisaiu and a garland 
of skulls on the side of Siva ; and a chakra, a sank ha, a kirita and 
a vaijayanti on the side of Visnu, The depiction of Trisiila purusa 
and Nandi on the right side and Padma purusa on the left is 
noteworthy, 39 The depiction of Nandi in animal form is specially 
found in the composite images in Rajasthan. An image of Harihara 
from Rajasthan of the Pratihara period represents Nandi in a 
remarkable way. The head of Nandi is depicted unusually big. and 
upturned looking at his lord. On its right side are represented 
Trisula purusa and another attendant holding a skull-topped mace 
while on its left is shown Chakra purusa, Gada devi and Garuda 
with folded hands. The sculpture is now preserved in the 
Heeramaneck Gallery. 37 The images of Harihara from Nagar, 
Bedla, 38 Buchkaia and Abaneri 39 also represent Harihara in a 
similar form. 

The image of Harihara from Baghera (llth century A.D.), 
at the Rajputana Museum 13 and another at the National Museum 
(12th century A.D.J" are noteworthy for representing phambara 
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on the left thigh of the deity. In some of his images the skin of a 
lion is shown on the right thigh. 12 

(ii) image of Ardhanarikvara :— The image of 
Ardhanarisvara represents half-Siva and half-Umft in one sculpture. 
This form of the composite image symbolizes the synthesis of the 
Saha and Sakta cults. Tit is synthesis was encouraged to check the 
separatist tendency among the followers of these cults. In fact, the 
Pauranic story of sage Bhringi and his bitterness for the worship of 
Pfirvati 13 was the reason for the origin of this image which preaches 
the unity of these two sects. 

The concept of the Ardhanarisvara image was evolved at 
an early period. Its origin has been traced from the Ku$ana and 
the Gupta coins. 44 Its popularity is clearly suggested by the 
references in literature, epigraphs and sculptures of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods. 

The references to the image of Ardhanarisvara date back 
to the 4th century A.D. Kalidasa refers to the eternal parents of 
the Universe united like a word with its meaning : VAgarth&vlva 
s ampriktau ,,. Panatiparame&varau.** Many interesting anecdotes 
were imagined by the poets about this composite image. Bh&sa 
refers to the Ardhanarisvara aspect as figures of speech to describe 
natural objects such as the evening sky : Parva tit ka$tha 
timiramdipta sandhyOnmabhati cha pakdtintaM, dvidha rihhaktantara~ 
montarikfitm . ytMyardhanCrlsvara rapasobfidm.** Similarly, BMravi 
refers to the composite form of Ardhanarisvara while describing 
the bank of Ganges in the Himalayas. The bank of Ganges is 
marked with one smaller and reddish and another big foot print of 
Parvatl and Siva as Ardhanarisvara, who perform their daily rites 
of worship after taking a dip in the Ganges: Iha samyamayoh 
surepagtiyamu $a$i say a vakasa vyapUdarekhC , kathayati Sivayoh 
karirayogaih vijamapadd padavi vivartanefit.* 7 The popularity of 
this form could be inferred from its use as a simile and other figures 
of speech. Bilhafla refers to this aspect of Parvatl and &iva in the 
opening verses of his work for seeking the blessings for its 
completion. 18 Rajasekhara states that on her being angry with 
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Gang!, Parvati achieved half of the body of Siva : ntsyadgfrtja 
vibhak lavapusah?* 

The epigraphs also refer to the sculptures and temples of 
Ardhanarisvara. The inscription (VS. 547) from the temple of 
Bhawaramgtd at Chhoti Sadri (Rajasthan) describes Parvati as 
assuming the half body of Siva out of devotion and kindness to 
Him : yd kakikekharasya deharddhamudvahaiibhaktatayd harasya™ 
The inscription (70S V.S.) from K hand eld (Sikar, Rajasthan) refers 
to a temple dedicated to Ardhanarisvara. 51 Another inscription 
(741 V.S,) of Dhanika from Nagar (Jaipur) refers to the image of 
Ardhanarisvara being worshipped by Brahma and Visnu : 
BrahmC viftpist utoapi prabhurapi bhajate yah kaddchimagarvam % 
Gauriruddharddhadehoapyavisayamanasdm yoagrin last apasdnath , sa 
This was a very common feature of the iconography of Brahmanic 
images of the post-Gupta period. Whenever one deity was carved 
as the principal deity the remaining two were carved in the 
upper small niches in the posture of paying reverence to the 
former. 


Among the iconographical texts, Hemfidri gives a detailed 
description of the im3ge of Ardhanarisvara. 551 The main 
characteristics of such an image for the half part of Siva are like 
that of Hariharamurti viz., an nrdhvalinga, a mrpamekhala. a 
sarpakundaia, a triknia and an ak$a$ntra. The other half of the 
image belonging to Parvati is marked by decorated dhamWa 
hairdress, tilaka and a garland. Her half figure could be recognized 
by a mirror and a lotus in her hands, feet reddened with !dk$a and 
the body decorated with ornaments and covered with clothes. 51 
Moreover, the two ears of the image of Ardhanarisvara are 
ornamented differently, 

Sivaramamuru states that £iva is bi-sexual by nature, 
therefore. He is represented with different kuydalas not only in the 
Ardhanarisvara form hut also when He is represented alone. 51 
However, this view is not in accordance with the prevalent tradition 
of that period. White describing Malati in the Harsachartia, 
Bdpabhatta remarks that she wore different kinds of ear rinas : 
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NlllraganihitamUmna . . , vCmakravatftirayi «d dantapatrem .. 

u/apAaA&wJcJn'nfWi /fjriiWr/nufcf JjWjv7/ kalpUetta betlik&yugatena ., .. 60 
In the description of Dauvdrika and Bhandi, he has also pointed out 
this Fact. Dauvarika, who led Bana to the court of Harsa, wore 
different kupdafas which looked like the Sun and the Moon t 
Somasaryabhyami va Sravanagal&bkydm map ikupdatabhyam 

samudbhasantilnena.M Probably, the Kundalas were studded with 
chandrakanta and suryakanta stones. Similarly, Bhapdi wore 
different earrings of indraniia and pearls in his ears : 
Ekenendrani lakupdettanhtsyamalitena barirUrdhenetarena cha 

trikapt akamukt aphald lokadha rnUtena samprik ta vat&ramiva Harih ara~ 
yardarkayantam™ This shows that it was a fashion for both men and 
women to wear different types of earrings. In the light of such 
descriptions it can not be accepted that different earrings of the 
god suggest his Ardhanarisvara nature. Therefore, it could be 
sa fely surmised that in the image of Siva the carving of the kundalas 
of different patterns was not due to His bi-sexual nature, but 
according to the time-honoured tradition. 

Sculptural representation of Ardhanarisvara The 
iconographic and literary descriptions of Artfhan&risvara were a 
challenge to the artists in achieving the ideals of male and female 
beauty in one sculpture. If the sculpture is viewed from the left 
side the smiling face and the softness of the expression of female 
beauty is clearly visible ; while from the right, the face is manly and 
pacific but hard in expression. It is not only in the representation 
of expression, ornaments and dress but also in the carving of neck, 
shoulders, pelvic portion, thighs and feet that the anatomical 
differences are well maintained. The oft-published sculptures of 
Elcphanta 4 * and ElJora,* 0 though damaged, represent a perfect 
combination of male and female beauty. 

Ardhanarisvara sculptures from Rajasthan though fewer 
in number and smaller in size have successfully achieved the ideal. 
Here, the earliest Ardhanarisvara image is found in the ruins of 
Chandrabhaga 81 (ca. 6th-7th century A.D,), where Siva and 
Pfirvati are beautifully represented in one sculpture. It is remarkable 
(aj for the diaphanous drapery, soft curves of the left half of 
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Pfirvatt and (b) for the anthropomorphic representation of Nandi, 
the vehicle of Siva. It reminds one of Kalidasa’s description of 
the hermitage of Siva where Nandi is conceived in human form 
standing at the door of the dkrama, resting his hand on the golden stick* 
and telling the ganas not to make noise : Laidgrihadvdragaloalha 
nandi vdmaprako$thdrpiia hemavetrafy nmkhdrpitaikdnguii sanjfiyatfa 
md chdpaldyeti gandnvyanaitft** The tradition of representing 
Nandi in human form with two horns on the head as the dvdrapdfaka 
of Siva has also been referred to in the Tamil texts of the seventh 
century A.D. The image of Nandi in human form is represented 
in many Chalukya and Rastrakuta temples.* 3 

Another image of Ardhandrisvara from Abaneri (ca. 9th 
century A.D.) depicts Siva holding a tri&ala and a lotus in His 
hands, and shows Pfirvati holding a mirror in one hand, while 
keeping the other hand on her hip gracefully. 61 

(®) RtprMtntation of Main deity ts Supreme 

The other way of establishing harmony between the different 
Hindu sects was by representing gods of all the five sects in one 
sculpture with one of them in the centre as supreme. In this form 
the five emblems representing Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and Ganesa 
were worshipped together, with one of them in the centre depending 
on the religious belief of the worshipper « &mkar3chsrya attempted 
to establish this synthesis by initiating the pattchayatana pdjd. 
The idea was also adopted in the planning of the paTtchayafam 
temple where the temple of the principal deity was built in the 
centre and the temples of the other four deities were placed 
separately, one at each corner. Moreover, the concept also inspired 
ihe artists to carve such a composite icon in which Brahma, Visiju, 
Siva and Surya are synthesized in one sculpture. The sculptors 
achieved this aim by carving around one principal deity the emblems 
or the attributes of the other deities. 

(i) Representation of Panchayatana Siva-ttnga ~\n places 
where Saivism was very popular, the deities of the other sects were 
syncretized and merged into the icon of Siva, in sculpture this 
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was achieved by carving the deities of the paflchdyatana group 
around the cylindrical form of the Siva-Zm^a. Sometimes the 
deities which are outside the pale of this group, as Brahma^ or 
incarnations of Visnu, BT are also depicted in one sculpture. 

The discovery of composite lingas from Bharatpur and 
Ajmer indicates that till the 7th-8th century A.D., &iivism was 
popular in this region. The lowest portion of the composite iinga 
from Nand (Ajmer)* 9 depicts the images of Visnu. goddess Ekanania, 
Vflsndeva and Baladeva,® Its second horizontal tier depicts the 
images of Brahma, Surya and Siva which are somewhat damaged 
while its top most portion represents four seated figures of 
Lakullia. In the composite ttivsi-lviga from Raman (Bharatpur), 
the Lakulisa figures arc substituted by the four heads of Siva. 70 
Here, around the Iinga are carved Vl$nu, Siva, Brahma and Surya 
with their weapons and vehicles. Above them are represented the 
four heads which are somewhat defaced but could be recognized 
due to the presence of a third eye on all faces and tusks on one of 
them. The face above Brahma is that of Vdmadeva as is evident 
from the feminine softness and smile. All the four faces appear 
similar but in expression they differ from one another. Another 
Siva -Iinga 11 (ca, 7th-8th century A,D.) bears on its sides the images 
of Brahma, Vispu, £iya and Surya seated on their respective 
vehicles. 


(li) Composite forms of Sarya, V’is&u, BrahmA amt 
In the regions where Sun-worship was very popular, Surya was 
represented in the composite images as the main deity and other 
gods as merging in him. Besides, Surya is also referred to as an 
important deity among the other gods both in the Vedic and 
Paurapic literature. 

In the Vedic literature, even the hymns which are ascribed 
by scholars to the Henotheism are addressed to Surya. In this 
context the Sun-god is called - "ekarit sat vipra bahudha vadanti'' n 
In the Paurhoic literature Surya has been referred to as the 
supreme divinity. The \Mrkan4eya Pur&pa discusses the syncretistic 
figures of Surya. He is invoked as “one who is Brahma, who is 
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Siva, who is wind, the atmosphere and water and earth and its 
mountains and oceans ,. , who is Brahma’s body, and Siva’s body 
and Visiju's body.” 73 This indicates the three fold nature of 
the Sun. 


The Rupamantfana describes the composite Forms of many 
other deities such as Harihara and Harihara-Pitamaha, 74 but it does 
not mention any syncretistic image where the Sun-god is represented. 
Si mi Early, other iconographic texts also do not refer to syncretism 
of Sun cult. Despite this, the tradition of carving the images of 
Surya-NarSyaija, MartajuJa-Bhairava, Harihara-Surya and Harihara- 
Pitamaha-Surya was in vogue in the post-Gupta period in Western 
India. This shows the popularity of cult syncretism and the high 
position in which Sum was esteemed among the other gods during 
the period in Rajasthan, 

In the composite images of Surya T He is represented in 
udlchyavekt with kavacha and holding two lotus flowers. His extra 
hands are depicted holding the attributes of Siva — trttalamd sarpa, 
of Visnu - chakra and gada, and of Brahma —kamawfalu and 
aksamtifa. Besides, the vehicles of Siva, Brahma and Visnu and the 
Ayudhapurusas are also carved. 

In these sculptures, the image is either carved with three 
faces or with one face. For instance, the composite image of Surya 
from the Sachiyamita temple at Osia 73 has three faces. When His 
figure is carved seated, the chariot is also sometimes carved. This 
k evident from the composite Sun image from the temple of 
^Nilakantha. 76 

(a) Hanhara-Piidmaha Satya The image of Harihara- 
Pitama ha-Surya is one of the most popular syncretistic images of 
the Sun-god. The Surya temple at Ratiakpur presents a number 
of images where the Sun-god is syncretized with one, two or more 
deities at a time. Here, Surya is carved in a composite form 
alternately with almost every deity. Mflgha refers to the concept 
of such a syncretistic form of Surya with Harihara while describing 
the personality of Sisupala, because he was born with four hands 
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like Chaturbhuja Visnu and three eyes like Siva, and in valour he 
was like the Sun-god : Sa bdia asidvapusd chaturbkujo mukhena 
pQnjendunibhastriiochaimh, yuvQkarakrdnUmiahibhriduchchakaira- 
sanmyam samprati tejasa rarity. 77 

Sarya-Nardyaua In this type of composite image of 
Surya and Visnu, Surya is depicted as a principal deity. In some of 
the images of the Surya-Narayana, the £esa£ayi aspect of Visnu is 
synthesized with Surya. An image from Chandrabhdga 78 depicts 
a canopy of seven-headed serpent-hood behind the head in place 
of the halo. The figure represents the Sun-god, wearing boots and 
kavacha, having six arms among which two are holding lotuses - the 
attributes of Surya ; and the others a gadd, a chakra, an aksantdld 
and a kankha signifying Visnu. Similarly, the Yogandrdyaoa aspect 
of Visnu has also been merged with SQrya in the seated images of 
Surya. For instance, an image of Surya-Ndrdyana from the Sas 
temple (Nagda, Udaipur) 7 ® is represented seated in baddhapadmdsana 
with two hands in the yogamudra and the other two carrying lotuses. 
The image of seated Surya-Nlnlyana from Abdneri is represented 
as holding the attributes of Visnu an akfam&Ut and a kankha in the 
two lower hands. 80 In this image the boots and kavacha are not 
carved. 

(c) Mmonda-Bhaira va In this type of composite image 
of Surya and Siva , 01 the Sun is depicted seated in padmdsana, 
holding a skull-crowned mace, a trident and two lotus flowers and 
wearing a crown and kavacha. It shows Surya as a supreme deity. 
This variety is known as the Martaoda-Bhairava. The image from 
the £dj-temple at Nagda could be cited as an example of this type. 81 
The concept of blending Siva and Surya was also represented 
through the motif of seven horses of Surya carved below the Siva- 
tinga. It is represented in the image of Martanda-Bhairava from 
Kaman (Bharatpur). 13 

(d) Trimarti with SQrya The blending of the images of 
three divinities in Surya is the most popular variety among the 
composite images of Rajasthan. These images belong to the period 
between the 9th and 12th centuries A,D. In these images three 
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faces viz., of Brahma, Surya and Siva are carved while the fourth 
one is hidden at the back and is never carved. Here the heads of 
Brahma and Siva could be recognized by the matted locks, and that 
of Surya by the kiritamukuta. In this type of image, sometimes only 
one head of Surya is carved and the other deities are recognized 
only through the weapons held in the hand, or through the presence 
of vehicles. This type of images come from Udaipur, 81 Osia,* 4 
Parana gar (Alwar),** KirfliQ* 7 Pdladi (Jodhpur). 08 Jhalawar 8 * and 
Sikar.™ 

In the temples of Siva, the representation of the syncretistic 
icon of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya in the principal back niche 
or on the lintel of the door - frame of the sanctum indicates the 
influence of (antra. The syncretism of the cult icons of Vaisnavism, 
Saivism, Saura and Brahma is a means for the meditation on 
Sadasiva, hence it has a special significance in the temples dedicated 
to &iva, where the tinga is enshrined in the sanctum. For instance, 
in the Nilakantha temple of Siva at ParUnagar (Alwar)a black &va- 
linga is enshrined in the sanctum. In its back principal niche 
there is an image of Surya, which is represented seated in the 
chariot, holding two full blown lotuses and the attributes of Visnu, 
Siva and Brahma. Similarly, in the Someivara temple (Kiradu), 
the image of Harjhara-Pitamaha-Surya is carved on the upper lintel 
of the doorway of the sanctum as well as in the back principal 
niche. The back principal niches in the Saiva temples at DM H J a 
(Ksiresvara temple, Bhibvara) and Bhdwal (Jodhpur)* 1 also enshrine 
the composite images of Siva, Surya, Visitu and Brahma, It is also 
a result of tdntric influence. The significance of a composite image 
of Surya, Visnu, &iva and Brahma in a Saiva temple is explained in 
the Itona-Sivagurudevapaddltaii. It states that the composite image 
of Surya, Brahma, Visnu and Siva represents the Sun, the Moon and 
Fire because Brahma. Vi$nu and Siva are the presiding deities of the 
Sun, the Moon and Fire respectively. This type of image helps in 
the meditation of Sadaiiva and is assigned a special place in a temple 
of &iva. BJ 

The study shows that though the carving of the composite 
images of Ardhanarisvara and Harihara was in vogue from the 
Kusana period, the idea of blending three or four divinities in one 
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sculpture had begun from the LOth century A. D. These images 
are indicators of the extent to which religious harmony and 
reconciliation was established between the different Hindu 

sects. 
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Scheme of Temple Decoration 








The mountains are considered as the abode of the gods on the 
earth 1 which according to Paurdnic beliefs comprises sacred 
places like lakes, rivers, pleasure-gardens, forests and springs which 
are loved by gods. Therefore, the Hindu temple is always conceived 
as a mountain. The Brihal Samhlta* the Bhavisya PurancP and 
the Matsya Purdiia * also state that the presence of gods is most 
felt at the tiriltas and the K$etras and list the mountains — Meru, 
Mandara and Kailasa as the first three temples. These temples 
are imagined as mountains not only in the texts on architecture but 
also in literature and in epigraphs : Ta4iUatachUrasitabhtakvta- 
tutyopamdndni grih&myatra; KaildhanmgahikharapratimQm chan yam 
abhanti dtrghavotabfnnisavedakani* 

The idea of considering a temple as a mountain was 
perhaps the main source of inspiration for the architects and 
sculptors who carved the temple Kailasa from the live rock at 
Etlora. This has also been referred to in an epigraph of Krishna 
Raja III. It mentions the temple of Siva as Kailasa and the earth 
as decorated by many Kail&sas : “Srikrijnarajanripatih 
iaradabhra&ubhraiii yatkdrit ei vpragriherv vasutnatyaneka kaildia 

saitanichiteva chtram vibhati.’'* Similarly, the temple of Vi§pu at 
Angkor-Jhom in Cambodia is imagined as the mountain-Mandara. 
It is connected with land on two sides by bridges, and on its moat 
are carved the figures of demons and gods, 7 holding the snake as 
a rope. 

Since the temple is imagined as the residence of god, 
the places which are considered his favourite resorts are 
symbolically represented there. This is the reason why even rivers 
and pleasure-gardens found a place in temple sculpture. These 
symbols along with the other gods, demi-gods, and divine beings 
were repeatedly carved in a temple to prepare the mind of a devotee 
for establishing communion with the main deity. 

The sanctum of a temple is dark and small. It enshrines 
only the main deity and its four walls are plain. In contrast, the 
exterior of the sanctum, the adhi$thana, the doorway and the pillars 
are studded with sculptures. On the exterior of the sanctum, the 
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sculptures of divinities, the gandharvas, the apsarasas and the 
mithmas represent the different aspects of the main deity of the 
temple. 


Every image in a temple, whether on its exterior or inside 
carries some meaning. The images manifest different aspects of 
god and create a reverential atmosphere for the devotee and make 
him feel the divine presence. 

I 

Carvings at the Adhisthana 

The temples which are built on a higher plinth have two 
circumambulalories - one is round the adhisthana which circumambu* 
tales the whole temple while the other is for the sanctum. Examples 
of these types of temples are the Sun temple at Chittor. the 
Vaisrava temples at Osia, and ihe temples at Paranagar and 
Abaneri. These temples generally have a portal with stairs. 
On both sides of the staircase at the entrance are carved images of 
Kubera and Ganesa, signifying wealth and prosperity for the 
devotee. 

On the elevation of the adhisthana, niches are sunk into 
the wall. These niches are enshrined with divinities of lesser 
importance. In the temples of the 8th century A.D., the exterior 
surface of the adhisthana was generally plain as Is seen in the earlier 
Vaisnava temples at Osia (Jodhpur). These temples built on a 
higher plinth have niches on every- side of the exterior of their 
plinths. In these niches are installed the images of Garjesa, 
Kubera. Buddha and other divinities. In the Kaiikamata temple 
at Chittor. the plinth is carved with half lotus mouldings and the 
niches are studded with the images of divinities. 

In the temples of the 9lh century A. D„ rows of the 
kirttimukhas and rosettes began to be carved along with some plain 
mouldings. For example, on the pit ha of the Sas temple at NagdU, 8 
the first moulding has a row or the klrttfmukfias ; the second one 
is plain and it is broken at equal distances by the figures of 
gandhai vti couples, the third moulding is ornamented with elephants 
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and mithunas ; and above this on the fourth moulding is carved 
another row of the mithunas. 

The pithas of the temples gradually became more and more 
ornamented. The scheme of decorating these mouldings had taken 
a definite shape by the 12th century A.D. This could be seen in 
the temple at Kiradu. Here the pitha of the Visitti temple has seven 
mouldings out of which two are plain while the remaining ones are 
the ja<iyakunibha t the kumuda, the gr&sapatlikti (the row of, 
ktrnimukhas), the gojarhara and the narathara,* The temples at 
Kiradu have a significant place in the study of the development of. 
the socle carvings. They represent one of the earliest examples of 
carving the gajathara as well as the narathara, The beginning of 
the carving of these tharas had already begun in the later half of 
the 10th century A.D,, as is evident from the Ambikft temple at 
Jagat. In some temples, the akvathara was also included between 
the gajafhara and the narathara. In the Somesvara temple at 
Kiradu gajathora, asvaihara. and narathara are ean r ed above the 
grOsapaftika™ 


II 

Decorations on the Exterior of the Sanctum 

The exterior of the sanctum is adorned with images which 
are carved in the superimposed niches of the three cardinal 
directions. The Visnudharmottara Parana names these carvings as 
the pariveka in the context of the temple of Visnu. It states that the 
representation in the pari veto of the divinities living in the heaven 
lead the devotee to suyujya with God Visnu. 11 This is also true of 
the temples of other deities. The images in the pariveia represent 
the various aspects of the principal deity and are flanked by 
tff iadikpOlas, 1 * apsarasas and surasundaris. 1 * On the upper part of 
the jaltgha cornice are generally carved long panels in continuation 
depicting ihe scenes or Kri'joa’s life 11 and the gandharva-mitkimas 
dancing and playing musical instruments. 15 These scenes depicting 
love and music in the pleasure-gardens a re carved on the socle of the 
Harsatmata temple at AhgnerL 14 Sometimes, scenes from the life 
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of the local people were also represented on these friezes. For 
instance, a frieze of the Meera temple at Ahad (Udaipur) represents 
scenes from the life of blacksmiths and grocers, and that of 
the Ambika temple at Jagat depicts water-carriers with their 
kavada. 


The exterior part of the sanctum called the mandovara 
or jattghd mainly displays the sculptures of divinities, apsarasas, 
dikpQlas, gandharmSt etc. It has a number of projections with 
offsets. The majority of the temples of Rajasthan present offsets 
with superimposed niches, In some of the temples of the later 
part of the 10th and 11th centuries A,D„ two consecutive belts of 
divinities with their attendants are carved. In the temples at Nagda 
and Kir^du (Somesvara temple) two belts of divinities - one above 
the other - arc carved. 17 

In Rajasthan, in the Vaisnava and Surva temples the 
images depicting the main aspects of Visnu or his incarnations, or 
the images of Surya-Nflrayana, or only the Sun-god are represented. 
Similarly, different aspects of &iva e.g., Tripurdntaka, Kalvdna- 
Suadara and NrittamUrU are carved in the Saiva temples. The 
temples dedicated to the female principle represent mainly the 
terrific and pacific aspects of the goddesses — Chamunda, 
Mahisamardini, Laksmi, Sarasvaii and Durga. 

(1) Decoralitmu or the partkar* of Divinities 

In the exterior of the sanctum the divinities are carved in 
superimposed niches with a prahftdmandala of a lotus halo behind 
the head. The reason for such elaborately carved niches could be 
that in this period the image was not carved in the round because 
it was imagined as enshrined 18 in the temple either at the exterior 
walls of the sanctum, or the jagati, or the circumambulatory 
passages or the iukatidsikd. Therefore, the pattern of the decoration 
of the sanctum doorway was also adopted in caning these niches. 
Like the principal deity the frames of these niches were carved in 
a miniature form with door jambs decorated with Sakhds, lintel and 
with a motif of chaitya window on the top representing the Hkhara 
of the temple. 
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The images of divinities were carved in the niches. These 
niches were elaborately decorated with carvings of ghatctpalfava. 
makara and the parivara-devaias of the same divinity. These carved 
niches are called parikara by Mandana. The tradition of elaborately 
carved parikara was followed in the images of all the deities 
irrespective of sects. Hence Mandana describes this at the end of 
his treatise after describing all types of the images of Visnu, Siva, 
Sakti and Jinas. The parikara consists of three parts - (i) rathika, 
(ii) vdhikJ and (iii) torana™ The rathika is the pedestal of the 
niche on which the god is carved seated or standing with the 
parivara-tlcvatQs standing on either side of him. The vdhikd 
contains the frames of the pilasters, the Jt&khas, the motifs of 
gajasintha and vydfa : Vahikd hdhyapak$e tu gosimhaih satrtaiankritd,* 0 
The toraua, is placed above the vdhikd, 1 L is made of two makaras t 
and [t is sometimes topped by a klritimukha or in some cases by a 
miniature image of Visnu or the presiding deity seated in 
yoga sam. 

In the images of the 8th century A.D., the rathika was 
simple and the (Isanti of the divinity was a lotus. 11 In them, the 
vdhikd decoration consisted of ghatapalhva** and patra&lkhd * 3 
motifs. In some of them, trikakha or panrhakdkhd of vdhikd were 
carved with the motifs of diamonds, rosettes, lotus and flora) 
designs. 21 The image was shown flanked by garland bearing 
ridyddharas. 

In the temples of the 9th century A.D., the vdhikd 
decorations are characterised by two simple circular pillars. 
Examples of this are the niches of the temples at 
Jha]arap&C&n u and Abancri". The niches of the temples of the 
IQlh century A.D., present a makara torana and a kirttimukha or a 
miniature image of Yogasana Visnu or Siva -iinga flanked by 
Vidyadharas. Above the pillars are carved the images of the other 
two divinities of the trinity. In some of the later images, all the 
ten incarnations or the Vyuha images, or navagrahas, or Sapla 
Matrikas relating to the main divinity are carved on the parikara. 9 * 
Among these carvings, the lotus creeper, elephants, lion motifs, 
men riding the vydlas, the kinmras* the vidyddharas and other 
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divinities were included to show the omnipresence of the principal 
deity over the earth, the sky and water. 

(ii) Representation of Asiadikpitii^ 

Besides the main images enshrined in the principal niches 
at the three sides of the temple there are the images of the dikpahs- 
the guardian deities of the quarters. They are placed as guards 
facing the cardinal points*** Their representation signifies that a 
temple is guarded by them from evil spirits. The concept that a 
temple was guarded by the dikpalax was know n in the 7th—8th 
centuries A.D. Bsna mentions that the Lord has posted the 
guardians ol the world at the entrance of every side of the region : 
A(ra iokanathena ditem mukhefu parikatpUH fokapalah.™ In the 
earlier temples of the Bih century A.D., the scheme of their 
placement strictly followed the order of the cardinal points of the 
temple. 


Gradually, the images of dikpatas lost importance, and 
they began to be replaced by those of the apsaras, the rUlgas, 
st'irdnlas t etc. Even in the representation of the dikpalax no 
order and place was strictly followed in the temples of the later 
period. The temples of Ntlaknntha (ParSnagar), Ambika (iagat) at 
and Iswai (Udaipur) 5 * represent only one or two of the eight 
dikptilas. 

(iii) Apsaras 

The tradition of representing the figures of the apsaras 
along with the other d.vinities on the pillars and imndovara began 
in the 9th century A.D., and it continued in the later period. This 
was a uniqueJeature of the temples or Western 1 ndui. The i rgures 
of the apsarasas standing in various postures on the lotus flowers are 
carved on the pillars in the temples at Badoli (ca. 9th century A.D,) 
and Nilakanfha (Pardnagar, ca. 10th century A.D.). 33 They are 
beautifully carved on the maw/ovara flanking the images of divinities 
tn the temples or Harsanatha (Sikar, ca. 10th ccnturv A* D.), 
Ambika (Jagat). 31 Meera (Ahad) and Sun (Tusa-Mandesar). 33 
Above them are represented the figures of the gandharva couples. 
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The pairs of the vydta figures of varied sort flanking the apsaras* 6 
are also carved. Though the apsarasas are represented in the mode 
of dancing and flying, they are not carved with wings, The 
movement of flying is conveyed by carving the curves of their 
garments and body. Even though they convey the movement and 
rhythm of dance their images appear as standing still, The 
Stimardngapa StUradhdra* 7 stales that the purpose of carving these 
images is to decorate the temple and to attract and guide the 
devotees to the sanctum of the temple. 3 * 


(iv) The ejandharva* 


The gaudharva figures are carved on the cornice friezes — 
the upper portions of the principal niches, 30 and on the pillar 
brackets of the temples. In the step-well at Osia. they are carved 
playing musical instruments and dallying with their consorts atop 
the pillar brackets. Their presence provides a worldly atmosphere 
to the spirituality of the temples. In the representation of the 
divine in plastic form, they are superb and sometimes they even 
surpass the representation of the main divinities. In the temples of 
Western India of the IOth century A.D., they occupy small 
superimposed niches in friezes on the top of the jafighd section of 
the wall. On the lower part of the jafighd are represented the 
important deities. 


Ill 

Decora tions of the Doorframe 

The door of the sanctum is carved in proportion to the 
main image so as to serve the purpose of a frame. 40 It consists 
of (i) door jambs (dvdrasakfid), (ii) threshold and (iii) lintel 
( uttaranga ). 

(i) Dwr jambs 

The door jambs of the temple consist of many sdkJids, 
The tok/ias consist of projecting images of auspicious birds, trees, 
pltrpa kitmbha, amorous couples in small niches, floriated scrolls 
and dwarfish figures, 41 The Matsya Purdna refers to the decorations 
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of the door jambs in a more explicit manner, It states that the 
pilasters should be carved with the patramUl, elephants, lions 
and vyala motifs. 42 

On the lower portions of the door jambs are carved the 
images of attendants {dvarapalas) and the rivers. The Rnpamaodam** 
mentions the dvaraptitas of every deity along with their attributes. 
They are easily identifiable as they are depicted with some of the 
attributes of the principal deity. In the temples from the Sth to 
10th centuries A.D,, the scheme of representing these figures varies 
in details but in most of them the figures of attendants and rivers 
are invariably depicted. 

In the earlier temples, the door jambs consisted of three 
simple iakhds t the number of which increased from three to seven 
and nine between the Sth and 11th centuries. So also, the intricate 
carving of the iakhas, viz., tiagavalit, pfiu/lamiil, 4 * kamavalli** 
rapasakhd, and the figures in superimposed panels were added 
during the period. Thus in Rajasthan, the study of the development 
of the door jambs of the earliest extant temples to the IOth century 
A.D., shows that with the additions of the intricately carved sak/Uts, 
the older tradition of the simple sakhds also continued side by 
side. 


Door jambs of the Gupta period : — Among the earliest 
temples in Rajasthan, the two small temples of the Gupta period 
at Chittorgarh could be cited as examples of the door jambs 
representing three tokhas, two of which arc donated patraiakhas 
and the third one is carved with small niches enshrining the seated 
images of the divinities/ 4 On the lower part of the door jambs 
are the figures of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna each of them 
holding a kumhha and standing in frtbhanga. Besides, a 
female attendant, a male attendant, and the dvarapalas of 
Yisnu — Samkhapurusa and Chakrapurusa — are also carved 
there. These figures indicate that these temples at Chittorgarh 
must have been dedicated to \ i^m. The carving of the figures 
is plain and simple hut still they have a soft and lively 
expression! 
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Door jambs of the post-Gupta period :-In the temples of 
the post-Gupta period in Rajasthan, the process or the development 
of the door-frames could be seen in the temples at Osia, Siva temple 
at Badoll and temples at Chandravati (Jhalarapatan),yy 

Osia :-In the temple complex at Osia is found the addition 
of one more Mkh3 of the nOgavallt of the door-frames. The intricate 
coils of the nogas and their figures with folded hands are carved on 
the second moulding” from the inner side, and the pattern is 
continued over the lintel. The temples at Osia and other places 
belonging to the Pratihara period a re examples of beautifully carved - 
ndgavaUls. Besides, the rftpak&khd of these temples consists of 
standing gondharva-mUhima in the niches. On the lower part 
of the door jambs are carved the river-goddesses each with 
one male attendant not holding any attribute, except a lotus 
flower. 

Ba’olir-Ai Bad oil, a broken door-frame of a temple, 
which is lying there on the ground is more significant for the study 
of fineness and intricate carving than the door-frame of the main 
temple. The latter door-frame 1 ® has plain hakhds w ith figures of 
rivers and dvdrtrpQias of Siva on its lower portions and on its lintel 
is carved Siva-Nataraja flanked by the images of Vispu and 
Brahma. On the other hand, the broken doo^-f^ame’ ,, presents two 
patroidkhds and three rQpahakhds, two of them depicting male and 
female figures while the third one presents human figures riding on 
the Siirdtiias, Here the images of rivers and the dvdrapQfas suggest 
the movement and ripple of the water. They could be cited as f 
superb examples of the carvings in the door-frames of the temple;*' 1 
in Rajasthan. 

Chandr&vati '-The identical door-frames of the two small 
temples 511 at ChandrSvati (Jhdlardpapin) are not only glaring 
examples of the beautiful sculptures hut also show a further 
development in fineness and intricate carvings over the broken 
door-frame of the temple at Badoli, They are adorned with the 
patrasakha, the rapaiakha, the phutlavalli with the figures of gartas 
between every scroll, and with fighting-figures one above the other. 
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They have seven sakhus with the figures of KLibera, dvUrapahs of 
Siva and the river goddesses. Here the vehicles of the river god¬ 
desses could be seen loosing importance as they are carved only as 
cognizances. These door-frames show an increase in size and 
height as does the broken door-frame of the temple at Badoli. 

In the 10th century A.D., the addition of ropasakha is 
specially noticeable in the door jambs of the temples at NSgda and 
Jagat. The former presents small figures of the incarnations of 
Visflii 61 and the latter depicts the figures of Mfltrikas. Generally 
in the Vaisnava temples twcnty*four forms of Vjspu or his ten 
incarnations were carved in the niches of the ropatokha. For 
instance, a fragment of a door jamb depicting the images of twenty- 
four forms of Visnu from a Vaisijava temple at Baghera is now 
preserved in the Rajputana Museum.” Similarly, in the Saiva and 
Sakta temples, the figures of Matrikas and Bhairava were depicted 
in the small niches of the doorway. For example, in the doorway 
of the nut yamaud a pa of Ambika temple, Jagat, figures of Matrikfts 
are carved in the small niches of the rapahdkha. 

River goddesses on door jamhs :-The rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna were represented in human form on the door jambs of the 
temples of North India, The Visnudharmottara Parana'* also 
prescribes that the from of the temples should be decorated with 
their images. 1 he purpose of carving the river goddesses in human 
form at the door of the sanctum was to attract the gods to reside 
in the temple as rivers are among their favourite resorts/' 1 Apart 
Irom this, their presence near the sanctum indicates the sacredness 
of the place, Moreover, it also purifies the devotee, who enters 
the doorway of the sanctum to worship the main divinity. Kalidasa 
expresses, this feeling by stating that the very sight, ad ip in or a 
sip of the water of these holy rivers is said to cleanse the person of 
all sins. Si 

The concept of the river as a goddess is rooted in the 
RigvedaJ* where the seven streams are addressed as nadUdevata, 
but it evolved into the human form as holding a pnrnaghata and 
standing on makara in the Gupta period. This could be sub¬ 
stantiated both from literature and sculpture. Kalidasa makes a 
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reference to the anthropomorphic form of the rivers, Gangs and 
Yamuna, while describing the marriage of Siva and ParvatL 67 Their 
figures are described holding fly-whisks while attending upon the 
God at the time of their marriage, Parimala Padmagupta describes 
the rivers, Narmada and Gangd, coming out of river inhuman 
form, 69 This evidence is enough to suggest that the idea 
of rivers taking the human form was prevalent in the Gupta 
period. 


Scholars have expressed different views about the 
evolution of the images of rivers in the anthropomorphic form. 
GrunwcdeP® emphasises the derivation of the images of rivers from 
the n/Sgjm or matsyakenyU figures, which represent the water 
spirits. These are depicted in human or in half human and half 
serpent or fish form. According to him the representation of rivers 
and apsarasas is similar because both of them represent the wateT 
spirits. This conjecture appears to be based on the origin of the 
word a psoras. The word apsaras is derived from apas and sri 
denoting one who moves or walks in the water or the females who 
reside in the waters. To establish similarity between the images of 
rivers and apsarosas on this basis is not correct because they are 
not represented in a similar manner in sculpture. Secondly, in the 
iconographic texts also the apsarasas have not been assigned any 
definite iconographic traits as have the images of Ganga and 
Yamuna. 


On the basis of the similarity in the beautiful carving, 
posture and place of representation of the images of apsarasas and 
the rivers, Banerjea also states that they have served as proto¬ 
types 90 ft> r conception of the images of Ganga and Yamuna. 
He refers to the inscribed images of the apsarasas - Misrakesi, 
Subhadra, Alartibusa and Padmavati from the reliefs of Bharhut as 
the source of inspiration for the carving of the images of Gangd 
and Yamuna. Ci This view also can not be accepted because these 
images are static in expression. Besides, they are not depicted in a 
dancing pose, showing the rhythm and movement of water in their 
body like Lhe images of the rivers. Moreover, the images of rivers 
are always represented with a pdntaghata and standing on their 
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vehicles. Contrary to this, no uniformity is followed in the repre¬ 
sentation of the figures of apsarasas . They are represented some¬ 
times as dancing, sometimes as playing musical instruments or 
fondling their pet animals and in postures of alaskwty&s, 
sadyasntMQs or prasddhikos, Therefore, they could not be 
considered as the prototypes of the images of Ganga and 
Yamuna. 


The view or Coomaraswamy that the evolution of the 
images of Ganga and Yamuna could be traced to the Mlabhattjikd- 
yakf} 6 - type of figures seems more convincing. The figures 
of sd/ah/iaTiJikcl- Yak$i were carved under the tree in iribhanga 
postures, and served the purpose of supporting the architraves or 
lintel. Sometimes, they were also shown standing on a makara . 
They resemble the images of Ganga and Yamuna in their posture 
as well as in the purpose and place of their representation. The 
carving of the figures of Ganga and Yamuna as the architectural 
brackets on the lintel level of the doorway was similar to the 
sulabhatljika of Sane Jib Jn the Amaravati relief, a yak si standing 
on a makara resembles the image of Ganga of the later period. 
Similarly, the doorways of Ajanta 83 and Bagh 81 depict female 
figures standing on makara. The twin female figures of Ajanta 
standing on a makara below a tree laden with fruits can not 
justifiably be identified as Gang# and Yamuna. On the basis of 
iconographic characteristic, they could very well be identified as 
}aksi and not as Ganga and Yamuna. This was the preceding 
stage in the development of the iconography of the Rivers. 
Gradually these figures began to be differentiated on the basis of 
their vehicles - the makara and the kachchhapa as Gangd and 
Yamuna respectively. The manner of their standing under a tree 
like a ialabhanjika was still retained. Finally, in view of their 
position and I unction they were transferred to the ground level at 
the door jambs as attendants to the main divinity. These river- 
goddesses could be identified on the basis of the inscription 65 and 
the inscribed images of Sri Jahnavt and Sri Yamuna 88 at Bheraghaf. 
The I isnudharmoitara Purjija describes the river-goddesses - Ganga 
and Yamuna - as attendants* 41 of Varufta, riding on a makara and a 
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kachchhapa respectively .® 7 These similarities among them made 
one accept that the carving of the images of Ganga and 
Yamuna was inspired by the S&labhaHjik& which are Yaksint 
figures. 

The development of the representation of the images of 
Ganga and Yamuna can be clearly seen in the door jambs 
of the temples of the Gupta period to that of the post-Gupta 
period. 

The door jambs of the Siva temple at Bhumara™ of the 
Gupta period depict the images of Gangs and Yamuna on their 
vehicles. Each of them is accompanied by a female attendant and 
a male attendant standing behind them. The former is holding a 
tray in her hand and the latter an umbrella. Besides, a gandharva 
is shown flying in the air to the right of the head of the goddesses. 
Examples are also found of carving the images of these rivers in 
life-size at the doorways of the temples of the Gupta period, for 
instance, the terracotta images of the temple at Ahichhatra 6 * now 
preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi, are carved beauti¬ 
fully in life-size. 

In the temples of Rajasthan, the depiction of these river 
goddesses is of a similar pattern. In the early temples of the 7th 
and 81 I 1 centuries A.D., their images are bigger in size and round in 
carving, beautiful and expressive in the representation. The flow 
and rhythm of water is depicted through their postures, the 
floriated tails of a makara and a kachchhapa and through a patraiata 
which is held in the hands of Gangs and Yamuna. For instance, 
the images of Gangs and Yamuna in the two Gupta temples™ and 
the Sun temple (ca. 8 th century A.D.) at Chtttorgarh are bigger in 
size. Their images at the doorways of the temples at Osia , 71 and 
at the aforesaid temples at BS<J°li 7 * depict movement through the 
trihhanga and the tails of the makara and kachchhapa going 
upwards in consonance with the rhythm and bend of the body. In 
all these examples, the kachchhapa is also depicted with a floriated 
tail to give balance and movement to the figures. 

The tradition of the Gupta period of carving bigger or 
life-size images of Ganga and Yamuna with rhythm in their bodies 
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and riding their vehicles was not continued throughout the post- 
Gupta period. The changes in their representation become 
notable in the 10th century A,D. For instance, the images found 
arc diminutive in size, their vehicles are caned only as cognizances 
and not as vehicles. They are carved very small on one side 
ot the feet of the goddesses and not below their feet. For 
instance, in the temples at Nagda, Jagat, etc., in Rajasthan the 
makara and the kachchhapa are carved on one side of the 
feet of the river goddesses. Gangs and Yamuna respectively. 
Even the beautifully carved doorway of the temples at Chandravatl 
depict these goddesses without any movement or rhythm. 



On the threshold of the door-frame is represented a long 
stemmed Tull blown lotus with coils of its leaves on either side of 
the stem,” two fdrtti/mikhas, Sankha and padma and other 
attributes of the main deity. The full blown long stemmed lotus 
symbolizes the universe upon which the divinity is established. It 
also symbolizes the state of vairdgya™ of the devotee in which 
the god is revealed to him. The kirttintukkas are carved to ward 
oil'an evil eye. 

The tradition of the Gupta period of carving both Sankha 
and padma in their natural or human form on the threshold of the 
doorways of the houses and temples continued in the post-Gupta 
period. This tradition is referred to by Kalidasa, 7 * The Yaksa 
of Meghadura while describing his house in Alaka, tells the cloud 
that on the door of his house are carved images of Sankha and 
padma. According to the ¥i$nudharmmtara Parana™ sankha and 
padma should be placed in from of the temple but it leaves it to 
the discretion ol the artist to select the form - human or natural. 
Examples of the continuity of this tradition can be cited from the 
temples ol the post-Gupta period of Rajasthan. For instance, the 
temples at Osia depict the sankha and padma in their natural form 
while those of Chittorgarh represent them in human form. The 
thresholds ol the temples of the later period were begun to be 
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carved with Images of gods and goddesses as found in the temples 
at Jagat and Nagda. 

(Hi) The Lintel 

The pattern or carving on the iakhas also continues on 
the horizontal upper side of the door-frame, known as the lintel. 
The lintel represents the celestial region. In its centre, known as 
fala(abimba t is carved the image of the main divinity. The 
tatdtabimba is one of the deciding factors in recognizing the divinity 
to whom the temple is dedicated. On both its sides, other gods of 
the triad and sometimes Karttikeya and Gancsa are also carved 
along with the Brahmanical triad. Above the dedicatory block 
are the friezes on which arc carved the nine planets, the 
Sapta Matrikas. gandharvas, and the incarnations of Visnu. 77 
The order and selection of these friezes vary from one temple to 
another. 


In the temples of the iOth-11th centuries A.D,, the image 
of Gapesa replaces the figure of the main deity on the talaiabimba 
irrespective of the consideration to whom the temple is dedicated. 
The lintels of the Ambika temple at Jagat, Siva temple at 
Harsanaiha, and the Vaisnava temple at IswdI, depict the image 
of Gancsa and not that of the main deity of the temple. 

The pillars of the mandapa and its side parapet walls and 
ceiling are full of carving. 78 On the pillars are mainly carved 
the apsamsas and the motifs of the ghat apathy a, the pdrtta 
kumbha and the klrttimukha. The ceiling is carved with intricate 
designs of serpent coils or four figures arranged in the manner that 
every figure merges in the same head. Sometimes circular designs 
are also carved in the ceiling. 


The pillars and the brackets of the nmt.uitipa also depict 
images of the apsarasas and the Matrikas. In the temples of the 
11th and I2lh centuries A.D., architecture began to dominate 
sculpture. The theme of the Vaisnava and Saiva sects were given 
space according to the need of architecture. As a result of this, 
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in the temples of this period as in the temples of Nflgda, KirddQ, 
etc,, the octagonal pillars and other architectural members are 
decorated with the sculptures of the Vaisnava and £aiva 
themes. The sculptor was provided limited space to carve the 
images. Consequently, the images become stereotyped and less 
expressive. 
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L[X Panel showing the carvings nf phi ja, S&s cempk- Xngdfi. 
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LXXVI Details of the doorway, Gupta temple, 
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Aryamiln 163. 166 

Sry3 Sarasvau 153 
fr&na 211 
isavapltyj 75 
^rama 196 
Afindbyay i 61 
a$(adikp£Eas 2u ( J 
AStamltrlka 144 
a$|amt]rli 1Q6 

A sura 139, 1+2, 1+6. 150 
asvathara 209 
Aiharvavcda 66 
attkrSnta 115 
Atpur 32 

MrO 4, 21, 42, 77, 78 
Avalokiusvara 186 
Avestan 168 
avyanga i?2 

liyudlia-s 73, 81, 83, 84, 86, 178 
ayudhapuru^a-5 14. 65, 73, 85-87, 

190, 198 


a yud liar alma 84, 85 

BadSmi 78, 192 
Sadi KalSniajridS 144, 145 
BaM 4, 21, 43, 51, 72, 82, 87, 
102. 103. 108, J 12, 117, 118, 
120, 134, 137, 145, 147,212,215. 
216,219 
Bags 166 
BUgh 218 

Baglwra 137,144,192,216 

Bago 166 

BahO 37, 38, 107 

Macharitaih 86 

Bslaiubilt 166 

Bala dev a 197 

BaJaiUma 25, 38, 64, 75, 76. 78 

Bahir3ma-Rcvati 31 
Bal ai dma - Sartikar ^ana 44 
Bapa also BUnabhafia 71, 99, 117, 
144, 153. 169. 191, 194, 211 
Bandnpura 10] 

Bandikui 44 

Banerjea 71. 172, 187 
BjuuwBra 3. 176 
SSr3n 02 
Bar Gujar 8, 50 
Banner 2 
Baroaeh 5 
Ba ill J 50 
B&uka 6 
BaySJnS 52 

Bedla 192 

Belar 120 

Be.ianagar 61 

Biiadrakall 141 

Bhaga 163, 166 

BhSgavatn 62 

BhUgavata* 61. 110 

BhSgavota Purkna 65, 73, 76-78 

BhagavatT 134 

Bliagavati-bhakta 7 
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Bhairava 26, 100, 113, 114, 216 
Bhairavi 36 

Bhairava-MahSkllarupa 105 
BhSjS Caves 164, 165, 167 
B bandar tar 22*24, 26, 27, 42. 47, 98 
Bharat 114,117 

Bharatpur 11. 14, 52, 154, 174, 197, 
199 

Bhlravi 193 
Bharhut 64,151.217 
Bhartrivaddba II 5 
fthSsa 71, 73, 66 
BhSvadyota 14, 46 
Bhavijyn Puraria 170, 207 
Dhilwal 200 

BliRwaramEUH 194 
BhcrHghat 106. 149.218 
BhiEwora 200 
B Eli mS 133 
fflunndla 6, 7, 177 
Bhiia 99, 136, 150 
Bh|tarj Bahari 52 
BhiuragSon 81 

Bhoja 6-8,81,105 

Bhojadeva 1 88 
Bhoja I 134 
BhrEmari 133 
fitmngi 108, 193 
BhUdevi 67,68 
Bhumartl 136, 137,219 
blihmi sjjarsa 80 
Bijoltan 4. 11, 42 
Bikaner 2, 76 
Bilhana 193 
BodhGayS 165 

Brahma 13-15, 25, 27,49, 51 . 85, 102- 
104, 118, 119, 121, 152, 178, 186, 
188, 189, 194, 196, 197, 198, 200 
brahmachUri 72, 73 
Brahmac ha ri-Siva 105 
BrShmanas 189 
liraii manda PurSirin 69 
Brahman! 143-145 
Brahmanic 186. 188 


Brahmanical 97,221 
Brahmanism 50 
Brahmljria SwEmi 177 
Brah ma-SHvitrl 33 
Brahma£ iraclic hheda ItarnUrt i 185 
Brahma y.ikya 186 
Brihai SariihitB 61, 62, 75, 79, 82, 143, 
168, 207 

Buchkalfl 6, 10, 21, 22. 29, 122, 192 
Buddha 13, 14, 24, 29, 79, 80, 121, 
151, 188,208 

Buddhism 185, 186, 188 
Buddhist 149 
BudliQdect 42, 178 
Bundi 4 
Burma 50 

Cambay 142, 152 
Cambodia 207 
ChahamOnas 5, 7, 8, 46, 188 
chaitya 35,210 

chakra 61, 63, 65, 69, 86, 87, 111, 177, 
190, i92 t 198, 199 
cliakr^dSna 185 
chakra pur u^a 85, 192,214 
Cliakresvaii 144. 166 
chakrasrambha 175 
Chalukya 196 
Ctiambal 4 
c ha ma rag rahini ] 08 

Chamunda 12, 13, 26, 34, 36, 41. 43 
53, 135, 143, 144, 146-149, 210 
Chanda 147 
Cliand Band■ 44, 45 

Chaadikd 15, 26, 135. 141, 150, 151 
cliandra 31, 67 

ChandrabhSgk 14, 21. 40, 41. 67, 83, 
109, 117, 118, 120, 134, 137, H7, 
195, 199 

Chandragupta 66 
Chan d rake t ugarh 164 
Chattdrivat! 4. 14, 40, 41, 42, 84, 175. 
187,215, 220 
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c harm a pftd u kE 169 
chaltikls 78 

ch&tura katana 315, 116-116 
chaturbhitja Vi^nu 199 
chaturmukha linga 42, 46* 101 
chalurmurii ofVi^nu 64 
Ghaiurvarga ChiiiEiiniani 63 
ChauhBna 7*0* 14,134.188* 189 
GhaumS 101 
Cha until Bandapuril 52 
Chautiiajha Yogini 149 
GhaurTUi KJiamba 52 
chhaira 169 
chhayl 171 
Cliliofi Sadn 194 
Chidambaram Tillai 113. 11-4 
Clii neb 176 
Chitragupia 171 
ChitratOfa 30, 187 

Chit lor also Clmtorgarb 3* 5* 9* 10, 
21, 30, 31, 33, 61, 65, 103, 173, 175, 
177* 208,214,219, 220 

CboJa 140 
cholaka )73 T 174 
Cho[an 120 
Christian 1*61,97, 134 
Chiieu 2 

c i rcumambukitory 208, 210 
Cleveland Museum 18 
cock 145 
conch 49 

Goomara&wainy 99* 115, 157 

Dad hi mat iitiSes 134 
dakinl 40, 11 K 134 

Dak^tnlmUrti 118 

dance I* I IS 
Danda 72, J68 
Dandl 74 
Danfjclurga II 
Da&akumlracharita 74 
Dasapura 13 


Dasanuha 36 
D^Aarnthi-Rltma 74 
da&ftvmftm 14. 64, 72, 80 
Daidaipur 6 
datzvlrika 195 
Dean E. -46 
D en^a vinakavipya 6 
Dcogarh 81 
devas 150 

DcvatBmErti Prakarana 63, 72. 82 
Devi I I2j 137, 175 
Devi Mahatmya 133, 135. 136, 13k 
140, 145, 147, 148 
dhanimiilti 194 
Dhanada 151 
Dhntjid^ 200 
Dhanika 194 
Dhcmikavadha 77, 78 
Dhoipur 178 
Dhruva 10 
DhEmar I^ena 110 
Dhunftkhyflna 186 
dbylna 85* 105 
dhy&na mudiU 102 
dhyflni Buddha 80 
Didw^lnl 85 
Digam bara 186 
digvvjaya II 

dikpllas 15, 29* 31,34*210* 212 
Dilwara 4 
Dionysbs 98 
doorframe H 2I5 
doorjamb? 213* 215, 216 
dramma-s 32* 108 
Draupadi 47 
Dimgarpur 3. 144. 148 
DurgI 7. 15,33, 34, 36. 133, 134* 141 
210 

Dmgagana 5, 52 
DurgI stotra 133 
Durgi 133 
Duryqdhana 86 
Ducavzikyajh 86 
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dvgrapslaka or dvlrapgias 190, 214, 
215, 216 

dv&rai&khss 213 

Earihgoddcss 66-68 
Bkalinga 3, 10, 3S, 120 
Ekamukha ling a 100 
EkSnansI 197 
Ekgrnavabiyin SO 
eklyacana 22, 24 
dakiikridii^ 115, 116 
EEcphiuua 44, 102 x 195 
Elbm ll t 103, 107, 110* £ 14, 141. 195, 
207 

EmH^a Varflha 66 
Enin 66 

gacia 61, 63* 65, 69, 66, £52. 19 b p 199 

GadadevI 86* 192 

Gajalak^mi 25* 135* 150-152 

Gajanatiil 146 

Gajlsurn 113* 1)5 

Giijiis-ura vadha 106 

gajaihara 209 

Gamadi 52, 99 

Ga papal L 7. 34. 43* 151 

gauas 112, 116. IBS, 196* 215 
GSndhftra 166* 167 
gandharvas 48, IU4, 203-210- 
212,213, 219, 221 
gandha rva* m iihuna 215 

Cancel 15, 23, 25* 26* 36, 45, 47, 5U* 
108* 112* 144* 146* 149* 136* 187, 
196, 203* 221 

GapesSnl 149 

Gangs 31, 43* 106, 109, 111* 118, 150* 
193. 194* 216-221. 

GaugadhSra 40* 41, 134* 143 
Gan gob i 83 
Gaugodbheda 10* 32 
ganini 142 
garbllagriha 70 


Giimda 73. 81, 83, 186, 191, 192* 

Gam train 62 

gSUrikS gram hi 168 

Gaud 149, 154, 186 

Gaurlsvara 105 

GayapSla 26 

geographical 1 

ghanja 138 

ghaiapallava 2 11 * 221 

GhHJesvara 147 

GhatiySla 6,7*22 

GEiobadaiiiMi 29 

Ghonjavarsika 13, 154, 176 
ghora 111 
Ghosundt 61 
glta 114 
Godhl*an3 154 
GodwSr 3,23, 

Gomukha yak sa 186 
Gondii 66 
GopaLi Kd^a 62 
Gopluaiha Rau 111 
go|thikS 9* 12* 32 
govardhanadban* 76-78 
Govind 111 10 

grEsapaltika 209 
Greece 163 
Greek 97, 167 
gtidiiaiiiand^ipa 70 

guggulu 76 

Guhilas 3, 9* 10. 32, 33, 37 : 65 
Guhil&putras 5, 9 
Gujarat 2* 4. 5 

Gupia period 76, Sl p 85, 87, 137* 139. 

170. 193. 216* 217* 219* 220 
Giujarabhumi 5 
Giirpradcb 5-7 1 11 
Gurjara Pfaiihnra 6, 75* 01 
Gurjaratfa 5* 10 
Guru ^ikhara 3 
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Gnvalm i 7, 8 
Gwalior 81, 183 

Hatfoti 2,4 
hah 75 
Haldighntl 33 
Harappan t83 
Haribhadra Suri 186 
Harihara 13, 22-23, 24, 29, 84, 
107 , 111 , 187 , 188 , 190 , 192 , 198 , 

200 

Horihar.imutii J94 
Harihara-P i Umaha 187, 198 
Harihara-PitHmaha-Surya 27, 187, 
198. 200 

Hju-ihara-Slirya 198 
Mu ri-ri$ii; vara 13 

Harivamia Purina 69, 76, 104. 133, 
188 

Harsa 109, 195 

Harjacharita 99, 144, 169, 19 J, 194 
liaryadcva 46 
Harjagiri 7, 13, 46, ) 1D 
Harga Hill 45, 46 

Har$a«Silia 3,4, 8, 10, 21, 44-46, 49, 
103, 104, 116, 145, 149, 154, 212, 
221 

Harynmilia 44, 45. 139, 209 
Hr Jakes vara sum 105 
llayagrjva 83 

Hecratnaneck Gallery 192 
HdiodorUi 61, 62 
Helios 165 

Hemadri 72, 171. 191, 194 
He no t heism 197 
Hi^imbl 47 
hilly region 2 , 3 

Himalaya? 110-193 

Himalayan a ]|6 
Htiiiavnn.i 135 

Hindu) 16, 21, 22, 141. 149, 153, 185, 


190, 201.207 

Hinduism 7, 9, 21, 24, 53, 79. 141, 

185, 186 

hiranyagarbha mah&dana II 
Hjragyalca&ipu 51 
historical 1,5 
Huviska 191 
hybrid 68 

Imperial PratihHra-s 6. 7, 8, 29, 50, 81 

Indore 167 

Indo-scylhic B6 

Intfo-Scyihjan 173 

Indra 48,82,116 

IndrRditya 13. 176 

indranlla 191 

Indus Valley 97, 163 

Iran 163 

Iranian 166. 173 

Tsanajamu 14, 41 

TsOna-Siva 97, 98. 100 

rianasH'agurudcva paddhaii 200 

Isvara yaksa 186 

Iswal 4, 21. 63, 178, 188. 212, 221 

J ab&lipur also Jafor e 6. 
j 3d yak um bit a 209 

Jagai 4, 10. 15, 21. 30, 33-36, 48, 66, 
137, 138. 140, H5. 154, 209, 210, 
212.216, 221 
jagaii 210 
Jagai Swimj 177 
jahimvj 218 

Jaina 8, 21. 27, 79, 141 M2, 149, 151. 

186, 189 

jainism 7.16,21, 50, 53, 142, 149. 

153, 185-188 
Jaipur 3 
Jabalmer 2 
jalasayan 80 
Jafore 2. 135 
jaflgha 77,209,210.213 
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janna 41 

ja(3muku(a 47, 100, 102, 121, 153, 
190, 192 
Java 50 
Jhatfol 13S 

[htfarapstan 5, 11, 15, 21, 34, 40- 
42, 70, 108, 118, 119. 134, 178, 
211,215 

JhSlawar 4, U, 14. 40, 53, 68, 109, 
137, 138 140,200 
Jhala Zkliro Singh 40 
Jina-s 79,85,121,211, 
jina tirthankara 180 
Jilidaka 27 

jflana dak^amuni 112 
Jodhpur 2. 6, 21. 22. 87. 140 

Jnjnlladeva 188 

kachchhapa 218-220 

KadartJiidcva 32 
Kail&sa 11, 106,107,207 
Kail&sapun 38 

Kokaijya 67 
Kakka 6 
Kakkasftri 28 
Kakkuka 7 
Kol! 144, 186 
Kallbanga 134, 137, 130 
Kalidasa 85, 86, 105, 109, 113, U 7, 
119, 143, 193, 198. 216, 220 
Kalik&mfiia temple 30, 31. 65 100. 
208 

KaJkt 14, 80, 84 
Kaliya 77, 78 
kalpalalS 65 
KaEpasQtra 151 
kalpavrik$a 65 

kaly&na-sundara 105, 109. 21U 

Kaly&npur 21,31,32 

Ktm&n 12, 13.52, 108, 1 10, 111, 168, 

!97, 199 

kaman^alu 72. 153, 198 


fclmavalit 214 
Kamsa 77, 78 

KOmyakewara 12, 13,52, 188 
Kanauja 6 
KnAcLipurii 67, 140 
Kansas Art Gallery 48 
KansuiS 21.42,101 
kapSla 3 00, 148 
KStpOFikitt 186 
kapilanana 83 
karana- 110,112,114,115 
karihasia 117 
K.arko(a Nagar 138 
Karna 170 
KimStab 9 

Kfiritlkcya JU8. 109. 112, 145, 221 

Ksrvajij 120 

Kasynpa 104 

katisama M5, 116 

Ka(ukar&ja 189 

katyiivalanihita 67 

Katyayanj 133, Ul 

Kauberi 148 

Kaumari 143-145, 149 
kaumodak! 86 
kausiublia 81 

kavacha 170, 171-174, 199 
kavafU 210 
KBySvarohajia 120 
Kckind 74, 77 
Kesi 78 

Khajuraho 43,70, 78, 79, 83 

Kharrfclft 194 

khufljarl 49 

khaflga 70 

khatvgnga 147 

khetuka 70 

klchaka 33 

kifijalkitii 73 

kinnaras 211 

KirStfu aliri KlraiakOpa 3, 7. 21, 22, 
30,66, 74,200,209,210, 222 
kinta 192 
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kirlfamufcuta 200 
Kirtfip&a 85 

bnitimutlvi 190. 208, 2 11. 220, 221 
Kjrttipnladeva 189 
Konarlc 1 72 

Kola 4, 3, II, 1 4, 40, 42. 43, 53, 82, 
84. 101, 135, 

Krishna raja III tO, 207 

Krishna Dcva 50 

Krisna l+, 22, 23, 26, 29, 75-77, 

86. 87 

Kri 5 nalilfi 31, 33, 45, 77-79 

Kjcmankarl 25,26,34,36, 135, 149, 
154 

KsetraplOa 26 
ksctras 207 

K^ircsvara temple 200 

Kubcra 25, 34. 135, 171, 208, 216 
Klim lira 145. 151, 171, 
Knmlrnmnibbavari) 109, 119, 14 $ 
kumbha 214 

Kumbha Shyama Temple 30, 31, 75 
kiimucta 209 
kuflehita E15-1I7 
kuQ<b 45 

kundah 75, 78, 191, 195 
Karma 31,65 
kusa £7 

Ku^Sna 101,143,193,200 
KusrnS 175 
kuvalayapidn vadlia 78 
Kuvalnyanoll g, 7, 135 

loiksa 194 

Laksnmnru temple 75, 78 

Lakfinl 7, 15, 34, 36, 65, 1 10, 135, 
149-152, 154, 192,210 

Litkjmi-NarHyan:! 12 15,25, 27,33. 
38.71, 176 

Lakulisa 31, 40, 4 i, 42. 44, 47. 1 19- 
122, 153 


Lklfi BhagiU Pillar 164 

lalflfabimba 23, 27, 120, 221 

kilHlaiikkn 115,116 

lalita 1J5, 116 

laliUbatta 87 

tasya 113, 114 

L3(a 9 

L i itgodbhava m U ri j £1, 49. 101, 103 
104 

Madhyadcia 9 
Madhyama vyByoga 73 
Madhyamika 61, 113 
Madras 140 
Magas 170 
Magha 107, 198 
Magi 166, J67, 174 
Mahlbhgrara 69, 98, 112.116, 133 
142, 151, 169, 170 
Mahndeva 100, 105 
mahapunisa 79 
MahBsira$va(i 153 
Mah Elvira 7, 27, 151, 109 
M.ihUyogJ 11 9 

Mahendrapfila 7, 8, 10. 01. 134. 154 
Mahesamflni 43, 44, 101-103 
Mahesvari 143-145, 149 
kfahipBladeva 7, 186 
tnahiga 36, 140, 141 
Maliisanlardtnj 15, 22. 25, 30, 34, 36, 
37, 45, 49, 133, 135-142, 210 
tniikara-s 02, 211, 216, 218-220 
makara torana 43, 211 
MalSgaoo 145, 146. 175 
Malav* 134 
Malwa 4,6,10 
.VlBnudLipuram 140, 141 
Mannbhanga 31 
Majiaiollfca 171 
MandakilH Tal 191 
Mandalcbvara MaliQdeva 110 
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Maridiin | 71, 191, 211 
Manual 49 

39* 51, 221 
Mandara 207 

Maadaumr* or Mandsor 13. 144, 167 
Mftndavyapur 6 
Mandesar 48 

Martyr 6, 7, 22, 44, SO, 77, 139, 171 

ma^dovara 210, 212 

mangala kalaSa 1 1 l 

mafljira 49 

Mann eH 70 

Mftrkartdcya Purina 133, 170, 397 
Marshall 151 

Mmanda-Bbairava 13, 198. 199 
Marlin Lcrncr 40 
Marwar 3,5,6,10,74,177 
Mnhuukva 8, 9, SO 
Mathan Singh 39 
Mathlnil 22 

Mathura 61, 62. 75, 76, 99, 10 J p 143 

Mlirika 26, 28, 39, 49. 118, J37 t 143. 

144. 216, 221 
mauya 65 
rnatsyakanytl 217 

Matsya Fiira^ia 69, 72* 81, 116* 118, 
148, m M 170, 207, 213 

maLsyftvftULta 65 
nvStulinga IU8, 121 

Maues 86 
Mauryas 3* 5 
Maximilk'r 187 
\layadipiks 141 
Maylmohi 79 
mayEra 36 
Mayfirt ksaka 134 

Mcd^nlatapura 6 
MedapSfa 9 
Mc^aia 6 

Me era temp]^ 210. 212 
Mcghadlia 113, 117,220 

mekhaEl 77 
Mena 110 

Mem 207 


Me war 4, 941, 32, 37, 38 
Mihir yashii 166 
MikftkeS 217 
milkum-s 508, 209 
Mithra 166 
Mitra 163 
Mohcnjo Daro 163 
monotheism 187 
moon 195, 200 
Mora well 61 
xnrida&gs 117 
Mud* Rak^isa 66 
mukhajmga 14, 98, 99, 104 
Mukunrfarl 4. 42, 

inukufa 147 
Mnlaraja 5 
Mundfl 147 
MDngaihaJn 175 
musaLt 75 
music 1, 118 
rmislim 4, 15, 52 
muraja 113 
Mysore 140 
Nlbhil* 49 

IHlbhinandan J inodd h3U~a Prabandha 

28, 30 

N&dutiEa 113 
Naddida 189 
Nadldevata 152,216 
mm 12, 189 
Na*bl 8, 189 
NUgabhaU^ I 5, 28 
N^gabhatja 11 7 S 8, 29* 134 
nSgahlra 135 

NTftgahrada or Nagda 4, 9* 10, 21, 29, 

37, 38,67, 70, 107-109* 121, 145* 187* 

188, 199, 208* 2JO* 216, 221, 222 
Nagar 134* 137 p 138, 192. 194 
Nagari 113 

n3gas 67 p 68.82 + 212, 215 
Nagaur 2, 134 
nagavalli 23. 214. 215 
nagini 217 
Naj$adkach&dtii 119 
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naivedya 12 
Nalakubcra 151 
nabunandapa 27 
namaskSra mudra 119 
Namuehi 73 
Nana 120 
Nanda 77 
nandaka 86 
Nftad 197 
Nandang.irh 50 

Nandin or Nandi or Nandikcsvara 46, 
47, 108, 116, JJ 9. 191. 192, J96. 
Nandi valctra 100 
Nttrada 118 

Nanrimba or Nrisimha 11, 24, 25, 27, 
29, 31,5!, 64,69, 70, 71, 78. 79, 80, 
87, 185 

Narasimlii 143, 144, 146 
nnralhara 209 
Nlr&yana 62,8] 

NarHyajia VH|ika 61, 62 
Narmada 217 
nSsSSgradrijti 84, 121 
Nataraja 43, 45, 113, J17-119, 2 I S 
naiyamardiipn or nrityamap(hpa 35, 
36, 43, 66, 216 
NBfya&stra 114 

Navadurga 34, 41, 117, 134, 137, 147 
Navagrahaj 15.144,148,21] 
NavustthasHiikacharita 105 

Nllaka^ha 9,10, 2), 42, 49-51,80, 
M2, 122, (88, 198, 200, 212 
nikutfaka 117 
miwnbbba 115 
Nitora 175 
nr it la and nrilya 1 ] 4 
iiiittanilirus 116, 210 
niiuadak^inSniQrti 42, 119 
nGpura 77, 167 

nyagrodh&s&yin 80 

Ojha 28 

Omnipresence 21 i 

Osia 3, 4. 6, 10. 2!, 22? 24, 25, 27, 34, 


53,74, 7$, 78,84,85, 107, 111, 122, 
139, 141, 144, 173, 177, 192. J98, 
200, 208, 215, 219, 220 

padnia 63, 86. 152, 220 
PadmanSbhA 63 ( 80 
Padxna PurSna 170 
Padmaptiru^a 192 
padutttiana 83, 121, 199 
padmavml 217 
PahHrpnr 78 
palming ] 

Faladi 120, 178. 200 
Pali 2 
palika 12 

Falla va 140 
PajlD 154 
panapOtra 147, 148 
pafichabrahma 99 
p&flchajaiiya sankha 86 
pafichamukha linga 99, (00, 102 
pattcharatha 31 
Paftc ha r&[ ra 61 
pattclia &3ls hS 211 
pnttchaviras 75 
paflehttyatana 22. 24. 196, (97 
paflchSya tana linga 187 
pafichayatana pEjfi 23, JOB, 187, 196 
Pttgdava 46,47 
Pttgini 61,97 
P&ntigal 103 
paramamBhesvara 14 
ParamBras 5, 71, 105, 188,200,208, 
212 

Paranagar or PBrsvanagar 9, 10, 14, 
21,44.49,50, 53, 70, 80, 150. 187, 
188 

P.iiUiuramn 14, 64, 74 
PHrbatj 4 
pnrikara 36, 211. 

Fariniala Padmagup;a 105,191,217 
par tv&radevai 3-s J 74, 211 
parivesa 209 
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parkvad-cvatl 81 
par^vakrUnta 115 

P&rvati 24 r 29, 36, 45, 48, 49, 53, 103 p 
107, 111, 116, 117, E35. 192496 
Par wan 4 
paryankabandha 84 
paryasta 116 

Plftupatas 40* 41. 44, 49, 120. 188 

pS^Ukiyan 80 

Pit* 1 * 148 
Fatattjali 97 
patraktl 219 
phlraiskhl 211,214,215 
pairavalli 214 P 
Pat|adaka! 141 
Pattlvall 141 

Paurfimc 70,97, 177* !R5* 186. 193, 
197. 207 

peacock 145 

Phalodi 144 
Phibxenus 165 
phullavalli 214, 21 Sr 
Pin^wara 175 
Piugab 169 

Pipl&mllta or Pippa[adm3ia 25, 33, 

34, 150 

pitambara 192 
pif ha 208, 209 

post Gupta 2 ! t SI, 68, 70, 137, 145 P 
193, 194 ± 219 

PrablULkura Vardhana 160 
prabhEmandala 73 , 210 
prabhlvalj 74 , 1 ! I, 137 
pradak^mapatlia 24 p 31 
Fradyumna 44 , 61 . 62 
Prady unmes vara 192 
prapa 46 
prasldhikl? 213 
praiutl 188 
PraUpgarh 8 . 13 
praty^LidSi.i 49 , 51 r 112 . 137 
PritfUfS 164 , 166 , 174 


prayoga 82 
Punjab 2 

purnaghafa 110, 216, 217 
pHrnakumbha 213, 221 
pfrnttvaiSra 64 
Pum^otiama 63 
Pu rva Li ra naga nia 153 
PBpm 163 
Pusbkaiii 8 
PtRanSvadlia 77 
Rad lil 26 

Raglmvainsa 01 p 36* 37 
Rahu 74 
Rairh 148 
Rnjasekbara 109. 198 
RSjyapura 8, 9, 12, 49 . 50 
Raktabjja 148 
Raktadamlka 133 
RSrua 14, 75 p 01 
Ranuibhadra 6, 7, 175 
Rlmictamdra temple 176 
Rlralyafl* 30 
ROmesvara 110 
Ramgarh 21, 112 
Rajaakpur 154, I78 p 198 
RHoakumbha 30, 31 
Ran gum a ha! 87 
Ru^cillditya 8 
Rasalila 78 

Ra^rakula 5, 8-11, 196 

rat hi Jen 211 

ratnapatra 82 

RSvajta 106, 107 

R av a nanugraha in Q rti. 105, 106 

Rcvati 75 

RcwHdii 137+ 142 

Rigveda 61, 66* 97, 15L 166. 107. 2it. 
iUjablia 13, 79, 188 
Risabh.maEha 27 
Ri|i Garga 112 
rh\3 82 

River goddess 152* 216 
Rohcffal I75 P 176 


IKDEX-251 


RohinsakQpa 7.22 
Rudra 14,97 

Rnpama^ana 63, 80, S3. 100, 102, 
105, I OS, 141, 153, J7J r 198,214 
rOpniKkha-s 214-216 

sabhBman^apa 26,39,178 
sacbchika 15, 25, 26, 141, 142 
SaehiySmata 22. 25. 27. 28, 141. 142, 
186, 198 
Sadasiva 206 
sadhyas 67 
sadyasnaia 36, 216 
sadyojiUa 100, 101 
SahasrabBhu 38 

Saiva 10.21,25, 31. 48 50-52, 104, 
193.200, 210, 216,221, 222 
Saivism 8, 11, 14, 43,44, 50, 185, 187. 

196, 197, 200 
Sakadvlpa 170 
Sakambhari 7,8.133,189 
SalaraimUtB 12, 134. 150 
Sakata bhanga 77 
sakhIU 210, 2H-216, 221 
SSkta 21,22, 193 
5,1k ta lempJcj 216 
Sakii 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 23,24.25, 
28, 37, 39, 134, 144 187, 189. 196, 
211 

Sakii or Sskuculi 108, 138 
SakiikimiUja 32 
SakiipUjli 37,41 
S&ktism 14 
iSiabhafijikS 21S, 219 
Salil3 49 
samaplda 117 
s.imapSdastliSnalia mudrS 69 
Sa martin gat) a StJtradhlra 213 
SBmba 61, 62, 170 
Samba Purina 170 
saihhUramSrti 51 
Sadikarsa^ia 26, fil, 62, 75 
SathkarBchErya 37, 196 


Sfimvapura 35 
Sane in 64, 99 
sanctum 26,207,213, 216 
sSndhyaaritya 113,115 
sandy arid zone 2, 3 
sandy plain 2 
sangbnil 80 
Sankara 85 

sankha 63, 65, 87. 150. 152, 190. 192. 
199. 220 

Saitkhapurufa 86,214 
bamapur 175 
SaiuinatKa 9, 189 
SapSdalak^a 5 

Sapta Matrika 135, 142, 146. 211, 221 

Saratiga 86 
SarabhamGrii 185 
Saras vata Marsala 5 
Sarwvat) 15, 34, 36. 37, 99, 133, 135, 
149, 150. 152-154,210 
sardClas 212, 2L5 
SErntsvara temple 9 
sarpa ICO, 198 
jar-pakuitfUla JUO, 190 
Htrp:imckhalB 194 
Sas temple 37, 38, 70, 199, 206 
Say|b]saiti skSrav i d hi 149 
Saiapatlia BrEhmana 163 
Saisksi 133 
S&lsahcii temple 41 
Sait vat a 6! 

Sait vatu Sa talma 80 
SatwEs 176 
Satyapura Man dal a 5 
Simmy a 104 

Saura 21, 22, 27, 31, 38, 67, 102, 200 
SBvata 8, 9 
Savitrl 163 
^Eytyya 209 
Scythian 69, 167 
SeganEga 68, 80. 135 
Sesa-Eyj It, 14, 43. 80, 01, 82, 87, 
199 
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Shah 137 

Shcshadri 114, 137, 141 
Shiva Singh 46 
Siddh&nha SamhuS 84 
siddhos 67 

Si hit 2,8, 11, 14,25, 140, 154. 173, 
174, 200, 212 

iikhara 23,41,42,139,210 
Sim Devi 148 
Silfldilya 134 
Silpa Rama 72, 141 
Sitn hanapura 164 
SunharUjiL 8 
Sirlmil DcvaiB 151 
Sirohi 2, 3 
Sirpur 71. 78 
Si supal a 198 
STm 81 
Sltala 26 

Sitatanniha 186 
STlalcivara 40. 120 
Siva B. 13. 14. 15, 23-25, 27-29. 32. 
39, 48, 49, 51-53, 82. 87, 97-104. 
106-109, 1] 1-113, 116, 117, 144, 178. 
185-189, 191, 193-196, 198-200.211. 
215, 216, 219, 221 

Sivi 6 

Sivachandrag-dfii 7 
SivadGtj 143 

givalioga 50, 51. 53, 99, 174. 199, 211 

Siva-F&rvati 31 

Sivaram^mlirti 194 

Sivar&tri 189 

Siva-vivtha 110 

Sjyaka 71 

Skanda IL8 

Skanda Pur&jrm 148 

Soma 142 

Soma-Sidd hEn i a 186 

Snmesvara temple 66. 200. 209. 210 

SridevI 151 

Srldhara 37 

Sri liars a 46, 68, 74, 191 


Srikri^na Misra 186 
SrjLal^mi 151 
SritnadUdiviiraha 66 
Sr i nagSracliour I 43 
Sringara Durgl 24, 25 s 135 
sringHra rasa 45 

SripathB 52 
SrlsEkta 15 J 
irjvats^ 8L 121 
Stull devasil 153 
Sthala Parana 113 
uhinaka 72 
Subaiidhu 117 
Subhadra 2 l 7 
pQdiibhediL j LG 
audarsanachiikra 86 
Suddhodana 79 
Sydtiik^ 71 
>uLtrkasa 42 
sukanlfcildi 210 
siikumlia 114, 115 

Sllin 32 

Sim 16, 27* 23, 39 T 106, 163, 164, 177, 
189, 195, 198. 200,212 
Surtcuii 177 p 198 
Sun-dtscs 166 

Sun-god 171. 175, L9S + 199,2.0 
Sun Images 170 

Sun temples 52, 175, 178, 203, 219 
Sun worship 15.52, 163, 167, 171, 
175. 177* 178, 197 
SHrastnu 52 
sunisimdaris 209 
Sflratgarh 76 

SUrra 7, 8. 10, 13*15, 23-27. 39, 49. 
51* i*7, 163, 168. 172-174, 176-178, 
S07. 196, 198-200, 210 
Sur>a Nlrnyam 13 + 15, 45, 173, 176. 

177+ 198 t 199, 2JO 
AVdMiku 163, 164* 165 
SvcHmbara 186 
SvelRsvalLira Up.vni^d 97, 98 
syncretism 198, 200 


INDEX'S 53 


Taittiriya Sranyaka 69 
Jakkadesa 9 
OLivana 77 
TalwHra 176 
tam]k 191 
(ELmasic M3 
Tamil 196 
dlnftava M3, i 14 
Tantfu 114 
Tanjore 140 
uinira 20(1 

tamric 15, 41, 76. 135,147, 200 
Tasai 76 

Taipuniya 100. 101, 102 

Taxi! a 164 

Tdephus 165 
Tballaka 189 
Tli&nwala 178 
tharas 35,209 
threshold 213 

Tinbankara 27, 50, 121, 149. 153, 189 

tlrdias 207 

Trvni 22 

Tod 43 

toranas 42, 211 

trailokya 67 

Trailokya-moluui 13 

tribhuvana 87, 137, 214, 216. 219 

TrikQta 3 

trimukhafinga 100, 102 

trimuni 27, 44, 83, 10]. 102, 199 

TripSvarta vadba 77 

Tripum 48.51,113,115,149 

Tripurantaka 43, 105, 111, 116, 210 

TripurHutakamurti | J2 

trirat ha 172 

tri&kha 211 

trisQla 108, 138, 139, 192, 194, [96. 
198 

TrUfUapurufa 192 
Trivikrama 14. 31, 71-74, 78. 87 
Tusa (Mandwar) 4. 38, 173, 175, 177, 
212 


Udaipur 3-5, 32-34, 42, 53, 82, 138. 

144, 199,200, 210, 212 
udarabartdha 167 
Udayagiri 137 
Udesvara 42 

udlchyavesa 168. 169, 170, 171, 174 

Ugni 104 

Ujjain 98 

Ujjayin] 11 

Ukesa 22,27 

Dkha man d ir 52 

tfma 35, 100, 111, 192. 193 

Uma-MBlicfarara 31, 33, 105, 107-109 

Uuwtis 13,21.30,33-35 

Upadews main Laghu Vriiti 142, 152 
Upakt^gachcliha 141, 142 
Upaketopur 7, 187 
Upaainnyu 98 

Upamitibliava prapaftchkahn 135 
U pan! sadic 61, 97 
DrdhvajEDu 116. 117 
Urdhvalinga 194 
uromandala 117, 147 
urugHya 72 
Usa 164, 166. 174 
uttaranga 213 

Vachchhika 52 

vadaka 117 

Vagdevalfl 152 

Vnhauas 190 

V&hikA 211 

Vaijayanii 190, 192 

VaiLliUnajngama 72. 82, 84, 85 

Vaikuntha 14.83,87 

VainSyaii 49. 143. 144, 148 

Vairagya 220 

Valppava 3. 10, 15. 21, 22. 24. 25. 27, 
28, 29, 31, 38, 41, 42, 63, 65, 71, 75, 
76,82. 108, 176. 177, 178, 188, J92 
Vais nav i 143-145, 149 
Vaifnavism 16, 39, 44. 61-63, 169. 
187, 200, 210. 216, 220-222 
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Vojrs 86 
Vajra-Sarada 153 
Vajra Saras vati 153 
Vajra vjn3 Saras vat i 153 
Vakpaii Raja 8 
Valkimandah 6 
ValJuka 35 

Vaniadcva 100, 181, 197 
Vamadeva-Uma 102 
Vamana 43, 64, 71, 72, 73. 78, 79 
Vamana Pur&na 188 
Vim&na-Triviknima 71 
V3mtsvara 120 
V&rabihria ] 69 

varada 80 

Varilha 14, 27. 29-31. 41. 64, 66-69 
71. 78, 79. 83, 103 
Varabi 143, 144, 145. L46, 149 
Varlha Mihira 79, 143 
Varaha Purana 169 
Varaba Sirnlia 9 
Varanas] 144 
Vardhana 188 
VarmSpa 173, 177 

vartita | 15 

Varupa 135, 218 
Varupt 76, 143 
Vasa 176 
Vasantagarh 154 
V&sudeva 61,62,197 
Vasudcva-Krifna 61,62,76 
VBsudeva-Vijpu 44 

Vatayakjipi 13, 154 
Vatsar&ja 6, 7, 10. 28, 78 
VSyavI 148 
Vayu 82, 133 

Vedic 97, 163. 165, 187. 197 
Vidisa 61 
Vidyadevis J53 
vjdyadharas 211 
VlgraharHja II 7, 46. 103 
Vilata 46. 47 


Vilas 4,21 
vipa 36,49,118.153 
Vjnadhara 112 
VinBdharamOrti 118 
VinayaiapBla 175 
Vjrabhadra 36, 144 
Virahipi nfiyikfl 114 
Vjra sayana murti 82 
VirStarfipa 73 
Vi&khadatta 113 

Vijpu 8,9, 11-16, 23-27, 31, 32, 38. 
43, 51-53, 61-63, 64, 65, 68,73,74, 
78. 79, 80, 81, 83. 85, 87, 97, 102, 
103, 110, 111, 118, 119, 121, 163. 

177. 178. 186, 187, 189, 191, 193, 

194. 196, 198, 199, 200, 207, 209, 

210, 211, 214,216, 221 
Vi$pudharmo(tara Purina 1. 23, 69, 
82,83,88,100,105, H7, 10S, 141, 

150, 152, 153. 168. 170, 174, 209. 

216. 218,220 

Visnu Putina 66, 67. 150 

V&vakarma 1 70 

Visva karniivaifira Sjjstra 171 

Vtivamurii 40 

Visvarupa 14, 83. 84, 86, 87 

VivBhamurti 109 

VivasySna 163 

Voltiglta SwUmj 39 

vri^chika 115 

Vrijpt 75 

VyHghrap3taka 12 

Vyakhyana mBdra 80, 119. 153 

vyfila 211,213,214 

vyGha 61.63,79,211 

Webb A.W.T, 46 

Yajftopav|ta 153 
yak^aj 67, 99, 101. 149. 186, 220 
yakfipj 144, 149. 151, 186, 219 
yamalBrjuna uddhira 78 
YamJ 143 

Yamuna 31.43.150. 216-220 


INDEX, 255 


Yasoda 77 
Yoga 118 

Yogadakfin&nitini M2 
YogamudrH 84, 199 
\oganlrfiyana 84, 85, 199 
Yoganidra 81 
YogSsana Vijnu 84, 211 
Yogiiij 144 


Yogisvara II, H. 84, 85, 120, 121 
Yogjsvara-Siva 119 
Yugas 185 
Yupaamnibh.i 67 
Yw£n Chwang 7 

Zeta-lndra 86 
Zoomorphic 66. 67 
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